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ORIGINAL PAPERS, 


ON THE PERSONAL HISTORY OF FOX THE MARTYROLOGIST. 


I HAVE already stated my belief that “ the. three principal qua- 
lifications of an historian—the three characteristics which entitle him 
to be considered as an authority—are knowledge, care, and veracity.” 
And, with regard to the first of these characteristics, I added, “ know- 
ledge of more than one kind is obviously necessary for the writer who 
would be considered as an historical authority. As he is not to “in- 
vent history,” he must himself use authorities, and it is most necessary 
that he should understand the language in which they were written. 
If he is to use Latin books, he should be able to tabadeie Latin, and 
should do it carefully.” 1 then proceeded to shew that a great many 
of the authorities cited in Fox’s Martyrology were so mis-translated 
as seriously to diminish the historical authority of the work ; and I 
expressed my intention of carrying on the discussion by an inquiry 
respecting another species of knowledge peculiarly important in the 
case of Fox—namely, his knowledge of facts, particularly those of the 
period in which he lived.* 

But before we enter into any inquiry respecting the knowledge 
which Fox possessed respecting the persons and events of his own 
time, it may be well to say a few words on his personal history, and 
his position and circumstances in society. ‘These have, I imagine, in 
many respects been misunderstood, principally owing to his biographers 
having blindly followed the memoir of him prefixed to the edition of 
the Martyrology published in 1641, which I have shewn to be spurious 
and altogether unworthy of credit.t By this I do not, of course, mean 
that nothing which the memoir contains is true; but only that we are 
not bound to believe anything that may be improbable in itself, or 
apparently contradicted by respectable authority, simply on its testi- 
mony. 

Mr. Townsend tells us— 


_ “The parents of John Foxe were of respectable rank in the town of Boston, 
in Lincolnshire, ‘ well reputed of, and of good estate.’ His father, not being 
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* Notes on Mr. Townsend’s Contributions. Part ITT. 


t Ibid. Part I. 
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a native of that town, suffered greatly from its extreme humidity, and died 
while his son was very young. His mother soon married again. The child- 
hood of Foxe was distinguished by his great love of reading. His father-in- 
law afforded him every encouragement to persevere in his studies; and pro- 
bably expected that be would bécome an ornament to the church in its 
unreformed state, for he was himselfa rigid Romanist, and educated Foxe, in 
the strictest manner, in the established principles and errors. His resources 
were not ample ; and John Foxe seems to have been sent to Oxford at the age 
of sixteen (a.p. 1533) by his friends, who approved his ‘ good inclinations and 
towardness to learning.” He was entered at Brasennose; and Alexander 
Nowell, then aged twenty-two, afterwards Dean of St. Paul's, was appointed, 
according to the custom which then prevailed among the poorer students, to 
be his chamber-fellow and companion. Their tutor was Mr. Hawarden, one 
of the fellows of the college.”—Life of Fore, p. 46. 


All this Mr, Townsend considers as indisputable, for he tells us that 
(except some which he particularizes) “no other certain events are 
related of Foxe from [I presume he means until] the year 1545,” I 
must, however, express a doubt respecting one or two of these “ cer- 
tain events” of earlier date. 

What is said of Foxe’s father and mother may be true ; but I much 
doubt whether it was his father-in-law, if by that term is meant the 
person who married his mother, (more properly his step-father—the 
Latin has vitricus,) who was the patron of his studies; and this for a 
reason which I will mention presently. 

Again: I doubt whether he “ was entered at Brazen-Nose.”” What 
ground have we for the statement? None, that I know of, but the 
legendary Memoir of Fox, which Anthony & Wood, and other 
writers, have blindly copied, one after another. The Memoir says, 
“ The first nurse of his more serious studies was Brasen-Nose Colledge. 
where he was chamber-fellow with Dr. Nowell, so famous a man in 
the city afterward,” &c. Wood's statement is, I imagine, only a re- 
petition of this, with such additions as his knowledge of Oxford his- 
tory, and I’ox’s printed works, enabled him to supply when furnished 
with the main fact. He tells us that Fox “ became a student of Bra- 
sen-nose coll, at about sixteen years of age, under the inspection and 
patronage of Mr. John Hawarden, fellow thereof.” His opinion that 
Fox was about sixteen years of age, might be grounded on his know- 
ledge of the Oxford Fasti, and his addition respecting Mr. Hawarden 
(or Harding) was, I presume, taken from the same source as that 
which had originally given the memoir-writer a mistaken impression 
that ox had been entered at Brasen-Nose. I mean Fox’s dedication 
of his “ Syllogisticon,” a work which appears to be utterly unknown 
to Mr. ‘Townsend, but which Wood mentions under the title of “ Pro- 
bationes et Resolutiones de re et Materia Sacramenti Eucharistici. 
Lond. 1563, or thereabouts.” This book Fox dedicated, “ Eximio 
Theologo loa. Hardingo Collegii Xadxoppuve i. Titulo Aénei Nasi apud 
Oxonienses prefecto.”’ This may account for Wood's assigning to 
the book the date of “1563 or thereabouts ;” for as it was published 
by John Day, it must be supposed to have been published after F'ox’s 
return to England—probably not till he and his printer had got the 
Martyrology off their hands, therefore not before 1563—on the other 
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hand, Harding resigned the presidentship of his college on January 
the 21st, 1564.* 1 am not saying that all these things must have 
been so, but that it was very natural for Wood so to reason, and it is 
likely that he was right in the conjecture which he raised, and that 
the book was, as he supposes, printed in “ 1563 or thereabouts.” But 
be this as it may, it is quite clear that Fox did, at some time or an- 
other, publish a book entitled Syllogisticon, and that he did dedicate 
it to John Harding, at that time head of Brazen-Nose College. 

This dedication, then, of his book has, I imagine, given rise to the 
notion that Fox himself had been a member of Brazennose College ; 
and a superficial glance might very well raise such an opinion. But 
looked at more closely, it seems to me that its testimony is clean con- 
trary. True it is that he calls Harding his “ Maecenas,” and says that 
he shall never forget how much he owes to the Lord through him, 
and to him in the Lord, for his ancient kindness, seeing that it was Hy 
his suggestion that he had been sent to Oxford ; but then he speaks 
of that suggestion as made to his wife’s father, (not to his step-father,) 
and says that through it he had been sent (not to Brazennose, but in 
vague terms) “ad has literas Academicas,” however little he might 
have profited (in vague terms again, and with no allusion to Harding’s 
superintendence or tuition) “in hac academia.” Now, if Fox had 
been originally a member of Brazennose, and brought by Harding's 
suggestion, his coming there, and his going away, why, when, and 
how, and whether on good or ill terms, must have been known to his 
Mecenas, under whose patronage he came, and who (as far as ap- 

ars) had been there himself ever since. It is hardly possible that 

‘ox should have written such a dedication, saying so much, without 
saying more, if he had ever belonged to the college. If, on the other 
hand, he only owed his being sent to the university (and that is all 
that he expresses or seems to mean) to some kind suggestion made 
by Harding thirty years before, it seems natural that he should say 
nothing particular about his college, and only express his gratitude to 
his Meecenas in general terms for having been the means of bringing 
him, ‘ad literas has academicas,’ ’ If Brazennose had been his original 
college, would Fox have found no word of gratitude, or even remem- 
brance, in addressing its president ? It was not so when he presented 
his Martyrology to Magdalen College, which he speaks of as “ veteris 
hospitee ac nutricis mew.’’ He is anxious to state that he knew better ; 
he says, “Intelligo enim quid vetert schole (not precisely the words 
which would have occurred to a man who knew that he had had no- 
thing to do with the college till he was elected a fellow of it, with 
“great offence to the students of that college”) quid charis consoda- 
libus, quid demum universo Magdalenensium ordini ac ceetui, sed 
preecipue quid ipsi imprimis charissimo collegiarche, viro ornatissimo 
D. Laurentio debeam,” &c. Thus Fox wrote to Magdalen, which 
(we are told) did not receive him till his talents and merits forced 
him upon them as a creditable accession, and which then took him in 
ungraciously and turned him out ungratefully, bidding him think him- 





* See Le Neve’s Fasti, p. 494. 
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self well off that they did not burn him alive; but he had not a word 
to say of the college which had given him his education. This, I say, 
is what we are asked to believe, and really on next to no authority. 

Of course, if Fox had been at Brazennose, he may be supposed to 
have been there in the time of Dean Nowell, and the author of the 
legendary Memoir (who is, I believe, Mr. Townsend’s authority) 
might possibly know this. But I am afraid that Mr. ‘Townsend’s 
i as to what Fox and Nowell talked about while they were 
chamber-fellows, and what he tells us of the offence taken by the stu- 
dents of Magdalen, are mere rigmarole. 

I should therefore very much doubt whether Fox was of Brazen- 
nose before he was of Magdalen, even if there were no direct evidence 
on the subject. But there is what appears to me to be most weighty 
testimony. I have already had occasion to say that John Bale was 
an intimate friend of Fox, and wrote a biographical sketch of him, and 
he begins it by stating, in express terms, that Fox began his studies 
first at Magdalen College—“ Oxonii primum in societate Magdala- 
nensi bonarum literarum ac trium linguarum principalium § studiis 
vocabat.”’ This appears to have been written while Bale and Fox 
were living together, and it was certainly printed and published 
in F’ox’s lifetime. Surely such an authority is enough to outweigh 
the legendary Memoir, Anthony & Wood, 1nd Mr. Townsend, all put 
together. 

As to what is generally considered the next great event in Fox’s 
life—his expulsion from Magdalen College—I have stated my reasons 
for believing that it never happened ;* and as no reply has been at- 
tempted, I may perhaps consider that point as proved. I will 
here, however, add some particulars which I then had by me, 
but which I omitted in that little pamphlet because I was stu- 
dious of brevity, and likewise desirous to avoid as much as pos- 
sible whatever was merely conjectural. I there merely threw out 
the question, “ Whether the story of Fox is true, or a tradition of 
Julius Palmer misapplied after near a century ;+ but here I will take 
the liberty to write more freely, and to state the conjectures which 
have arisen in my own mind; and I hope that, without my perpe- 
tually disclaiming a wish to dogmatize about the facts of this, which 
may be called the heroic or fabulous age of Fox, the reader will under- 
stand me as proposing points for consideration and inquiry, under 
great liability to mistake, and rather with a desire to promote research 
and elicit truth, than with any pretence of deciding matters respecting 
which we have so little evidence. 

I will state, therefore, the grounds of my question whether the story 
of Fox’s expulsion from Magdalen College, which I think I may ven- 
ture to say appears to be false, can be accounted for by the supposition 
that it was a misapplication of a story related by Fox concerning 
Julius Palmer. 

As far as I know, the story of John Fox’s expulsion rests entirely 
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on the legendary Memoir; without any kind of corroboration of any 
one particular, from any other source whatever. It must be remem- 
bered that this Memoir professes to have been originally written more 
than sixty, and was not published till more than ninety, years after 
the supposed expulsion of John Fox the Martyrologist. It is noto- 
rious that during that period Samuel Fox, the son of John Fox, had 
been expelled from that college, and so had Julius Palmer, and the 
expulsion of both had had ample time to become an old story. There 
is no want of charity in supposing the author of the Memoir ignorant 
of anything, or capable of any blunder, and I cannot but suspect that 
he confused the name of one with the circumstances of the other, and 
imagined that both belonged to the Martyrologist. For there is a 
coincidence between some of the circumstances which Fox relates 
concerning Julius Palmer,* and those which the memoir-writer assigns 
to Fox, which is, to say the least, very remarkable. John Fox was a 
fellow of Magdalen college, so was Julius Palmer; Fox was expelled, 
we are told, as a Protestant, being detected in his heresy by his aversion 
to the services of the chapel, and his absenting himself from them ; as to 
Palmer, we are told, “ now againe when he should come to church, in 
those days of popery, there to be occupied among the rest, in singing 
of respondes, reading of legends, and such like stuffe allotted unto him, 
he hadde as much pleasure, he said, to be at them, as a beare to be 
baited and worried with dogs. When he came it was, as it appeared, 
more to avoyde displeasure and danger, than for any good will and 
ready affection.” So that, in fact, finding his conduct observed, he 
gave up his fellowship to avoid expulsion. John Fox, on his expul- 
sion, or resignation of his fellowship, had no resources, and was desti- 
tute ; when Palmer, we are told, was asked by a special friend * whi- 
ther he would go or how he would live, he made this answer, ‘ Do- 
mini est terra et plenitudo ejus;’ the earth is the Lord’s and the 
fulnesse thereof. Let the Lord worke, I will commit myself to God 
and the wide world.” Fox, the legend says, was relieved by getting 
as tutor into the family of a worshipful knight; Palmer, when he was 
* expelled the house,” was also tutor in the family of a worshipful 
knight; for on that occasion, “ after he was thus dispatched of his 
roome, he was fain for his owne maintenance to applie himself to be a 
teacher of children in the house of Sir Francis Knolles.”°t ‘To Fox the 
legend-writer assigns a father-in-law, who was a citizen of Coventry. 
Julius Palmer’s father was mayor of that town. 

There is, certainly, a very singular parallelism ; and I cannot help 
thinking that the story about [ox is only another version of that 
which Fox had himself, so many years before, related about Paliner. 
Be this as it may, however, it makes no difference as to the degree of 
credit which we should give to the story as told of Fox; with regard 
to which I think I have shewn sufficient reasons for doubting whether 
he was turned out of his college, and whether he ever was tutor in the 
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* See the “ History of Julius Palmer,” new ed., viii. 201. I believe the words 
here extracted were copied from that of 1596, 
t These words in Italics are not in the original edition, 
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family of Sir Thomas Lucy. And having thus relieved him of his 
Warwickshire tutorship, I feel disposed, as I have already hinted, to 
do the same with his Warwickshire wife. This fact is only a link 
in the chain of rigmarole, which depends entirely on this most absurd 
legend—*“ At Charlecote, also,” says Mr. Townsend, “ he married a 
visitor in the house, and as the distinctions of rank were strictly ob- 
served at this period, we may believe that the daughter of the citizen 
of Coventry, who was received as a visitor in the family of Sir Thomas 
Lucy, would be worthy of the attentions of the persecuted and 
learned tutor.” As if to expose the rigmarole of this, Mr. ‘Townsend 
appends in a note, the simple words of the memoir, “in qua domo 
uxorem postea duxit ;” words which would, I think, lead most persons 
to suppose that the writer was speaking not of a visitor, but of some- 
body living in the house. Mr. Townsend, however, after thus 
making the most of what he could find, is constrained to add, “ Of 
these events we possess but this scanty information ;” and really, with 
his amplification, it is still so scanty that I will venture to ask whe- 
ther, standing as it does, unsupported by any confirmation, in a legend 
full of blunders, it is worthy of any attention at all? I have looked 
in vain for anything in the history of Fox which should point towards 
Warwickshire ; but almost every trifle that I meet with respecting 
him, his connexions and friends, sends me to the east of England, and 
in particular to Suffolk. He was born at Boston, which was, to be 
sure, in Lincolnshire ; but at that period intimately connected with the 
great port of Suffolk, Ipswich. His first tract,so far as I know, was dedi- 
cated to Thomas Picton, whom I have endeavoured in vain to make 
out, unless he was Sir Thomas Peyton, as I believe the names to have 
been identical, of Bury St. Edmunds. When Fox was ordained, he was 
described as living with the Duchess of Suffolk. When he fled the 
country, he embarked at Ipswich. His friend, John Bale, was a Suf- 
folk man, and so was his friend and printer, John Day ; and his other 
friend so often mentioned already, Lawrence Humphrey, the presi- 
dent of Magdalen, had a Suffolk wife, who is mentioned in the Mar- 
tyrology among “ such as favoured the gospel in Ipswich,” and more 
particularly as one of those who “ fled out of the town and lurked in 
secret places.’”* | 

And I cannot but suspect that an inquiry after Fox’s own wife 
would lead us in the same direction. One of the few certain facts 
that we have on this point is that Fox distinctly tells us that he was 
sent to college by his wife's father, which was, of course, long before 
his Warwickshire tutorship, if any such tutorship ever existed. With 
this, too, strictly (more so than has been supposed) the memoir agrees 
when it tells us that “his mother being married again, he came 
into the tutelage of his father-in-law,” not his step-father ; and it is 
worth while to observe (what I have noticed elsewhere) that where- 
ever this person was mentioned, the Latin copy of the memoir had 


*** Andrew Ingforby, his wife, and daughter.” See the new ed. viii. 598. I 
suppose the “ Inkforbius,” who is mentioned in a letter by John Fox as the ‘* con- 


cubicularius,” or chum of his son Samuel, at Magdalen, was thus connected with the 
president.— Har, 417, 109, 
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originally patruus, and that it had been changed to vitricus. Beside 
this, it is not doubted, I believe, that whether she came from Coven- 
try or not, Fox’s wife was named Agnes Randall. Now Fox in 
his Martyrology speaks of one John Randall, who was a student at 
Cambridge in 1531, and whom he calls his “ kinsman.” He cer- 
tainly might mean nothing more than a kinsman of his wife; but 
this seems an unlikely mode of speaking of a young man who had died 
at least fourteen or fifteen years before the time when (according to the 
common story) Fox met with Agnes Randall in Warwickshire; and, 
taken in connexion with the other circumstances, it has some weight. 
In truth, I do not see why we should not believe what lox says of his 
wife's father, the Memoir of his father-in-law, and Fox again of his 
kinsman, just according to the true and plain meaning of the words. 
Let us go on, however, without presuming to suppose that we have 
as yet ascertained more than that Mrs. Fox was originally Agnes 
Randall. We may, perhaps, add with safety that she had at least 
three brothers, John, Thomas, and Henry.* ‘The John Randall, how- 
ever, already mentioned, we cannot suppose to have been her brother, 
because it is long after 1531 that we hear of him; unless, indeed, 
(what is perhaps not impossible, though highly improbable) her 
parents had another son after his death, whom they also named John. 
However this may be, it seems that she was named Agnes, and had 
brothers named John and Thomas. Now the name of Randall does 
not appear to have been by any means a common one in those days, 
at least in such lists as have come in my way I only remember to 
have found fourt persons beside those whom I am now about to men- 
tion. Of course, more time and trouble expended on the matter would 
have increased the number found; but with the little that I bestowed, 
I met with a chancery suit in the time of Elizabeth,} concerning a 
house in Adling-street, London, held by Thomas Randall and Agnes 
his wife. Surely it is not very romantic to imagine that they might 
be the father and mother of the Thomas Randall and Agnes his sister 





* John and Thomas, mentioned in a letter of Master’s Harl. MS., No. 416, p. 89. 
In the same volume is a letter from Mrs. Fox to her son Samuel, in which she 
mentions her brother Harry, and also Aunt Randall. 

¢t One who had a house, but seems not to have resided at Oxford, one living in 
Devonshire, and two named Randal, alias Oliver, in Cornwall. 

Since this was written I have looked in the general index of Strype’s works, 
and see that there are some persons of this name mentioned. One in connexion with 
Fox, as the person to whom the lease of Shipton had been made before it was trans- 
ferred to the Martyrologist’s son. Another, Mrs. Fox herself; a third, a Francis 
Randal, who was ordained at the same time as Fox. When these, as well as those 
whose date may put them out of the question, are withdrawn, there will be few, I 
apprehend, if any, to require any material modification of my statement, which is 
not that there were no other Randals except those whom I have mentioned, but 
simply that the name was not common, and that in a considerable range so few only 
were found, Perhaps the only person worth mentioning who is not included, is one 
whom Anthony a Wood calls ‘* Tho. Randall, or Randolph, of Ch. Ch.,” who took 
the degree of bachelor-of-law in 1547, and of whom Wood adds, “ He was after- 
ward principal of Broadgates Hall, and a frequent ambassador in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth.”—Fasti, i. 126. He is frequently mentioned by Strype. Whe- 
ther he had anything to do with the Randals connected with Fox I do not know, 

2 Proc. in Ch. temp. Eliz., vol. i. p. 162. 
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whom we are concerned to trace. It is true that this is neither in 
Warwickshire nor Suffolk, but in London. It must, however, be 
remembered that London was the place to which, it is acknowledged, 
on all hands, that Fox came, whether he had or had not been previously 
a tutor in Warwickshire. And though the house in dispute was in 
London, who can tell but Mr. and Mrs. Randall, of Adling-street, 
might be Suffolk people? At least, I find in the volume already re- 
ferred to (p. 30) another suit in which Thomas and John Randall were 
defendants, and the premises in dispute were certain “ houses late the 
Bell Inn in Bury St. Edmunds.” Again, in the same volume (p. 307) 
there is a John Randall, defendant in a suit about premises at Wrangle, 
in Lincolnshire, (not far from Fox’s birth-place ;) and also at p. 53, a 
John Randall (whether the same person I know not) is described as 
* John Randall, LL.D.,” and is mentioned as “ one of the principal 
inhabitants of Fenn Stanton, in the county of Huntingdon.” There 
is also in the third volume a suit in which Thomas Randall was de- 
fendant, in respect of an annuity granted to him by George Zowche, 
Esq., and secured on the manor of Gray’s Thurrock ; and it appears 
that this Thomas Randall had been presented by George Zowche to 
the living of Benefield, in the county of Northampton. These latter 
instances are not much to the purpose; but I mention them because 
I wish to give the reader a// the instances in which 1 have met with 
the name, and they certainly induce me to think that Fox most likely 
met with his wife among the people of his own country, and no more 
found Agnes Randall than Sir Thomas Lucy in Warwickshire. 

All this, however, as I have already stated, refers to what may be 
called the heroic or fabulous age of the martyrologist’s life. We 
know, I apprehend, little more than that he was born at Boston, in 
Lincolnshire, in or about the year 1516; bred at Magdalen College, 
Oxford, where he held a fellowship, which he vacated in or about the 
year 1545; but besides these facts there is little or nothing on which 
we can rely until we hear of his being appointed tutor to the Earl of 
Surrey’s children; and this fact, though certain, is, I believe, involved 
in a good deal of misrepresentation which a little consideration of dates 
and notorious facts may enable us to remove. 


S. R. Marreanp. 
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TIMES OF THE REFORMATION FROM TIIE CONTEMPORARY 
PULPIT. 


NO. VIIIL.~—USURY,. 


Own few subjects in morals has there been such an entire revolution of 
opinion in modern times as on the lawfulness of receiving interest for 
the loan of money. The papists held the injunctions of the Mosaic 
law as obligatory in this matter. Popes, councils, and schoolmen had 
fulminated against usury in almost every conceivable shape, and 
tracked it out under every disguise. The reformers, deviating in this 
from their usual method, had adopted the same opinions, and main- 
tained them with the same conviction of their truth. To neither did the 
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limitation in Deut, xxiii. 20, suggest that this was one of those numerous 
provisions by which the Jewish family was to be united, and restrained 
in their dealings with each other, and no more obligatory on the rest 
of the world than a general restitution in the year of jubilee.* 

Roman infallibility has been sorely puzzled to devise distinctions 
i 4 which shall justify the employment of money at interest, ‘The eight 
: chapters in Peter Dens say and unsay, divide and sub-divide, until, 
when at last it turns out that interest is lawful, the effect is that of per- 
fect legerdemain. The first toleration of interest for money in England is 
| found in astatute, 13th of Elizabeth, which fixed the legal amount at ten 
percent. And when it is borne in mind that, however both parties agreed 
to censure, both practised it with little compunction, it does seem that 
a step was gained in morals by legalizing usury, Long afterwards, 
indeed, the act of James I., reducing interest to eight per cent., con- 
; tained this provision—* That this statute shall not be construed or ex- 
. pounded to allow the practice of usury in point of religion or con- 


, science.” Still it was an approach to a sounder state of feeling, and 
3 made at a time when it became very necessary, from the extending 
) commerce of the country. 
r One thing, however, is sufficiently remarkable in the moralists of 
e the age in question. The man that received interest for his money is 
H always treated as the worst of criminals ; but the person who tempted, 
y urged, and entreated him to lend, is regarded as his innocent victim. 
C Kdward, who in many respects seems to have been pious and con- 
scientious, scrupled not to borrow money “at high interest—more 
e than he could well pay”’—of the London companies and Antwerp 
e merchants ; and no one appears even to have suggested that if it was 
u wrong to receive, it must be wrong to borrow, upon usury. Without 
- some such corollary, indeed, it was a mere farce to preach to him on 
e the lender’s sin, when they told him that “ all swearers, all usurers, 
h liars, and deceivers,’”’ were the seed of the devil; therefore they shall 
of be cast out in the last day into everlasting fire.”"+ .... “ All they that 
d live of usury, they have their gains by the devil.’ Mary was not the 
1S person to escape from the pecuniary embarrassments in which her 


brother left the kingdom, and thought it a less sin, perhaps, to pay in- 
terest for borrowed money than to steal it from the church. Her 
preachers, in the same way, told what they should have known to be 
halfthe truth. In Boner’s Exposition of the Eighth Commandment, he 
puts usury down as one of the instances of “ unlawful taking away,” 
which is there forbidden ;§ and also gives it a place among the seven 
deadly sins, || 

The Elizabethan divines discussed this matter largely, and were, it 
is believed, universally agreed upon it. But a sermon of Knewstub’s 
or encounters it so fairly in all its difficulty, that it shall take precedence 

of others which come before it in chronological order. 














. “How then can those who lend their money to usury (which decayeth not 
i — e PGT WEE SS ew 
18 * Paley’s Mor. Philos, ch. x. 

n- + Latimer Serm. 5th S, after Epiphany, p. 319. 

re t Ibid. Sermon on St. Andrew’s Day, p. 243. 


$ Profitable Doctrine, Rr. i, | Ibid. 
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with use) claim anything above that which was delivered? By this law of 
lending, their recompence was commanded only in this title, that the thing by 
lending was certainly known to be impaired. How dare then the usurers 
claim a right of recompence, under none other title, but that it was likely with 
the use thereof, they might in that time, thus and so greatly have gained? It 
is the equity of God, to require no recompence for the use of things that are the 
worse for using, so long as there appeareth no casual hurt (as we call it) of 
the whole. What equity then must it be that for things not worse with use, 
contenteth not itself, no, not with the whole? Here, in this law of God good 
will is no better recompensed, but that it be no loser. Shall a covetous desire 
then so richly be requited, as that it shall be sure always to come home a 
gainer? By this equity of God, when it is certainly known that by the use of 
the thing borrowed, the borrower hath good gain, yet doth the Almighty allow 
no return of commodity to the lender for that gain. By what equity then can 
the usurer claim gain for the use, yea oftentimes when it is certain there is no 
gain gotten at all? By this law of God, the lender could never gain. If it be 
granted, that this law of God in borrowing and lending have in it any equity, 
this practice in borrowing and lending of money, must be condemned of plain 
wrong and injury, as directly standing against the same. 

“ If this dealing, shall fear the strict justice of borrowing and lending, and 
seek covert under the liberty of things let out to hire, it is also shut out there, 
and findeth worse entertainment. For hired things, because they go for hire, 
have not the ordinary allowance of the principal, if they shall decay, which 
borrowed things justly claim, because they come freely and without hire; 
therefore the law we had of hired things, handleth the usurer more hardly than 
that law of borrowing and lending. For here, because of his hire, he hath no 
hold of the principal if it decay. 

“ Thus if it should be granted that money may be hired, which I think never 
can be proved: yet must it be with hazard of the principal, according to the 
equity of thislaw. That by the equity of this law, which is the equity of God, 
it can have no better allowance (if it shall be proved lawful to let it out for 
hire,) then to stand to the danger and decay of the principle, these reasons 
will plainly prove. The goods which naturally yield commodities in the use 
of them to him that possesseth them, as sheep and such other, must stand to 
the adventure of decay, if they be hired: therefore much more must they do 
so, which naturally and of themselves yield no commodities. 

“ If any man shall reply and say, that some of great deserving in the church 
of God, men of singular learning and judgment, have thought and taught 
otherwise. Let them understand, that there is no usury that is now in use 
with us, that can be upholden by their doctrine. For proof whereof, I refer 
myself unto that, which is written by that worthy instrument of God, Mr. 
Calvine upon this matter in his commentaries upon Ezekiel, chapter eighteen : 
a man that hath said the most for the allowance of usury in some special cases, 

‘‘A man may not therefore take all gain, for if it exceed measure (be- 
cause that is against charity) it is to be refused: and we have said already, 
that often to use it, and to make a common and usual practice of it cannot be 
without fault. Neither is it to be allowed everywhere: because the usurer 
(as I have said) ought to have no place, nor once to be suffered in the church 
of God. 

** Moreover, it is not to be taken of all men, because it shall always be ex- 
treme wickedness to take usury of a poor man. This is the opinion of that 
man, who of all other giveth most liberty, and is thought to be most favour- 
able in this cause. As for him that liveth upon usury, as the husbandman 
doth upon his husbandry, his judgment is that he ought to be thrust out of the 
society of men. Thus much for his judgment whom some usurers in this 
matter pretend to build upon.”* 


—— TT —_— a 


* Knewstub’s Lectures, pp. 137, 141. The Romanists, however, rejected Calvin's 
views as too lax. See Dens’ Theol. Moral. De contractibus, No. 41, X. 
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Much to the same purpose, but more fancifully expressed, are the 
opinions of Smith, whose silver tongue might have been more profit- 
ably employed. 


“ Usury is that gain which is gotten by lending for the use of the thing which 
a man lendeth, covenanting before with the borrower to receive more than 
was borrowed ; and therefore one calls the usurera legal thief, because, before 
he steals he tells the party how much he will steal, as though he stole by the 
law. This word, more, comes in like a sixth finger, which makes a monster, 
because it is more than should be. 

‘* Now you have heard what usury is; you shall hear the unlawfulness 
of it. 

« First, it is against the law of charity ; because charity biddeth us to give 
every man his own, and to require no more than our own; but usury re- 
quireth more than our own, and gives notto others their own. Charity re- 
joiceth to communicate her goods to others, and usury rejoiceth to gather 
other men’s goods to herself. 

*“‘ Secondly, it is against the law of nations; for every nation hath some 
law against usury, and some restraint against usurers. .. . . 

“ Thirdly, it is against the law of nature. You see a river, when it goeth 
by an empty place, it will not pass until it hath filled that empty place, and 
then it goeth forward to another empty place and filleth it, always filling the 
places which are empty..... As the water is charitable after a sort, so is 
the air; for it goeth into empty places too, and filleth them, as the water 
doth.” 


With prejudice, and, as it was then supposed, all honesty and piety 
so strong against it, the abuses of money lending were, of course, 
charged against the practice itself, and probably the illegality of the 
contracts generally made, and the tendency to extravagance in all 
classes, which, surely, never was greater than under Queen Elizabeth, 
gave too much colour to the imputation. 


“ Usury is a devil that all the disciples of Christ in England cannot cast 
out, for it is a kind that will not be cast out but by fasting and prayer. We 
read that there was a man possessed with a devil called Legion; he kept 
amongst the graves, and no man could pass quietly by him, I think usurers 
also are possessed with the same devil, for no man can pass without his 
marks. ‘The father crieth, ‘Oh, my son is undone by the usurer!’ The son 
crieth, ‘Oh, the usurer hath eaten up my father!’ And every one that cometh 
that way where this same devil keepeth, cryeth, ‘ God keep me from the 
usurer’s hands!’ No statutes, no laws, can tame usury; for he hath so 
many turnings and turnagains that a man cannot tell where to find him; he 
is in money, in wares, in buying and selling for ready money, for time; in 
borrowing and lending, by himself, and by his brokers—the devil’s huntsmen ; 
and this is certain, usury is grown so strong that it hath sinews and bones like a 
man, and walketh up and down the streets like a serving man, like a gentle- 
man, like amerchantman. I hope no man may justly say, like an alderman, 
‘God forbid!’ But this I am sure of, it walketh so stoutly, that it taketh 
the wall of all honesty and religion.’”’* 


The reasoning of Drant on this matter is almost equal to his medi- 
cinal lore, and must have been very pleasant to those who, having 
feasted at their friends’ tables, and borrowed their money, would rather 
bruise their bodies in treacle than pay either principal or interest. 


ee Lee 
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* Sermon by W. Burton. 
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‘“‘ Usury is said to bite in the scriptures; indeed it biteth, for it bringeth 
you out of the court into the counter, from silks to sackcloth, from plenty to 
penury. If you will be wise in time, believe not their money lent at a pinch, 
their great dinners, and their sweet entertainments, for in the end they will 
but bite you. No beast by biting doth hurt (almost) except it be angry, but 
these men, smiling and smirking, will bite you and undo you. The biting of 
a snake may be cured with the herb dittany, the biting of a mad dog may be | 
cured with a crab-fish, but the biting of an usurer is so chargeable that it is 
almost uncurable. The stinging of a scorpion is healed with the body of a 
scorpion bruised into treacle; and surely methinks the magistrates should do 
right well if they would satisfy all those that have been bit by usurers, either 
with their goods, if they have them, or else with the punishment of their 
bodies if they have not. God mollify their hearts or break their teeth.”* 


One obvious effect of the illegality of interest was to raise the rate. 
If inoney was at any time worth more than the legal hire, the bor- 
rower, of course, had to pay for the risk as well as the value of the 
loan. This accounts for the ruin which borrowing usually wrought 
for those who were compelled to resort to it, and also for the bad cha- 
racter that seems to have attached to all lenders of money. Mean- 
while, its lucrative nature, stimulated by prohibitory laws, would in- 
crease the number of usurers, and account for Archbishop Sandys’ 
statements, ‘ This canker hath corrupted all England; it has be- 
come the chief chaffer and merchandize of England.’+ The arch- 
bishop, however, has given a glimpse at the methods of evading the 
legal penalties employed in his day, sufficiently illustrative to deserve 
quotation. The reasoning at least is all of one texture. 

‘‘ Every man is to his neighbour a debtor, not only of that which himself 
borroweth, but of whatsoever his neighbour needeth. A debtor not only to 
pay what he oweth, but also to lend that he hath and may conveniently 
spare ; to lend, I say, according to the rule of Christ : * Lend, looking for 
nothing thereby, and your reward shall be much, for ye shall be the sons of 
the Most High.’ So that these over payments, the usury which hath spoiled 
and eaten up many, the canker of the commonwealth, is utterly both forbidden 
to man and abhorred of God. To bargain for lead, grain, or leases, with such 
as have neither lead, grain, nor lease to pay, neither any such matter meant, 
but only unlawful gain of money, the party to forfeit his obligation, because 
he neither can nor meaneth such payment, and the lender not content to re- 
ceive less advantage than thirty at the hundred; this is but a patched cloak to 
cover this vile sin without. Whatsoever thou receivest upon condition, or 
by what means soever thou receivest more than was lent, thou art an usurer 
toward thy brother, and God will be a revenger against thee. . . . . We are 
- much debtors to lend freely, as others faithfully to pay the thing which is 
ent.” } 

As this isa subject which cannot easily be rendered interesting, 
one more quotation shall conclude it. If no considerations of law or 
gospel could teach the nation “ that borrowing and lending are the 
very hands of Christianity,’’§ in such sort that every one had a right 
to put them in his neighbour's pocket, let the usurers take care lest 
their profits come back to them in a way they may not like. Francis 
Trigge relates the following alarming circumstances from Bodinus, 


* Drant, Sermon at St. M. Spittle, 1572. 
t Sandys’ Sermon, p. 50. ¢ Sermon xi. p. 203, 
§ Trigge’s Serm. p. 38. 
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that all usurers might fear lest their gains should come back to them 
like the nun’s pound of salt. 

‘‘ Certain nuns beyond the seas in the country of Hornsey, lending a pound 
of salt to a witch, whom they thought to have been no witch, upon this con- 
dition, that she should pay them again three pounds within two months, 
were afterwards vexed and troubled much with spirits in their monastery 
above three years, and the salt was found scattered here and there in the 
monastery. ‘The devil paid them again, but small to their profits.”* 

After such testimonies as these, it is not easy to see how any could 
« with the shadow of reformation, cloak and cover their usury,’’} or 
tamper in any such disguise with this youngest born of Satan, and 
likest of all to its Father.} 





ON THE DRIFT OF CARLOVINGIAN ROMANCE. 
(Continued from page 264.) 


We may observe these four successive stages: 1. The Franco- 

toman empire, obtained by Charles King of France for himself and 
his heirs; an empire that was connected with Germany only inas- 
much as Germany itself was, by conquest and otherwise, in the pos- 
session of the French and of their king. 2. The Kingdom of Ger- 
many, carved out of the vitals of that empire, and endeavouring by 
the arms of Louis the Germanic, and the arts of Guenilon of Sens, to 
render the Carlovingian empire German instead of French. 3. 'The 
completion of that change by the elevation of Arnulf in Germany ; 
the empire, nevertheless, continuing to be hereditary and Carlovingian ; 
though scarcely called or accounted French, in the sense of Gal- 
lican. 4. ‘The empire resolved into a mere league of German states, 
who elected for themselves a chieftain, with the title of Roman Em- 
peror, but unconnected either with the few remaining Carlovingian or 
with the Capetian kings of France. 

The first of these four stages is symbolized or impersonated in the 
Romance by the name of its glorious founder. This may be compared 
with the popular interpretations of the prophet Daniel, whose words 
to Nebuchadnezzar, * ‘Hou art this head of gold,” are usually so ex- 
panded as to signify the whole dynasty of Chaldean kings, Of this 
fundamental truth old ‘Turoldus lends us the most potent corrobora- 
tion. For we leary* rom him that the Charles of his poem was more 
thin two hundred years old at the fatal battle of Roncevaux. Saith 
Marsirius to Guenelun,§ 

‘© Tl est mult vielz, sj ad sun tens uset, 
Mien escient, dous cenz ans ad passet ;” 
and again he says to him, 
“ merveille en ai grant 


De Carlemagne ki est canuz et blane, 
Mien escientre, plus ad de dous cenz ans.” 











* Trigge’s Serm. f. iiii. 
t Godly Sermon preached at Greenwich, by Dr. Whitgift, Dean of Lincoln, 
¢ Sermon at P. C., by T. White, an. 1577, 
§ Chanson de Turold, st. 39, st. 41, 
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Charles was really no more than thirty-six years of age. But the total 
duration of the Carlovingian dynasty of France* was 236 years. And 
though this jongleur may not have accurately distinguished between the 
emperors and the kings, he has said quite sufficient to open to us his 
mind and idea. What, let us next ask, should be the characteristics of 
such an ideal Charlemagne, portrayed by friendly, but mourning 
hands? High dignity and authority, with right divine, and adorned 
with virtues; but, on the other hand, as he signifies the Holy Apostolic 
Roman empire, marred and subverted by evil counsels and feeble 
administration, and as the successful treacheries of Ganelon are the 
type of its subversion, he should also exhibit the defects of weakness, 
credulity, favouritism, and incapacity to discern and govern; and he 
should exhibit these defects the more in each romance, as it is more 
Ganelonian in its plan and subject. All this, methinks, should be as 
above stated ; and so in fact it is. The Moorish Emir of Balaguer 
in Turoldus calls him an old dotard, 


“ Carles li Magnes velz est e redotez ;” 


and Count Guenelun tells him to his face that he has fallen into 
second childhood— 


“ Ja estes veilz e fluriz e blancs, 
Par tels paroles vus resemblez enfant.” 


In Pulci,t says the Chevalier Panizzi, “ the character of Charle- 
magne is rather that of an idiot than of an hero ;” by which he means 
that his character of a credulous dupe is pushed to the very extreme, 
by the vigorous and odious writer of the Ganeloniad misnamed Mor- 
gante. In all this we perceive a noble but inglorious dynasty fairly 
enough depicted, but neither any resemblance, nor yet any conceivable 
or possible exaggeration of the age, character, and circumstances of 
Pepin’s illustrious and richly gifted son. 

The cabals of the German section of the empire, and of those 
French who by their factious behaviour undermined the imperial 
throne of France, are well and aptly expressed by the symbolical 
name of Guenilon, whose treason attempted the first blow against the 
French empire of the West, under the second Charles of that 
dynasty. As our object is not the exact truth of the matter itself, 
but the meaning and motives of romancers, it is worthy of remark 
that John Gowert considered Charles the Bald to have been the last 
French emperor, and that upon his death they did “ themselves 
divide 

* And standen out of rule, uneven. 
Of Almaine princes seven 
They chosen, in this condicyon, 
That upon their election 
The empyre of Rome should stonde.’” 


— —— ——_____ ~— 


* Fin de la race des Carlovingiens, qui a duré deux cens trente six ans.—Henault, 
i. p. 116, It is certainly remarkable that the 200, added to the precise age of the 
real Charlemagne, makes the precise duration of the ideal Charlemagne. But we 
cannot assume that so much was intended. 


t On Romantic Poetry, p. 264. 


t Confessio Amantis, 5. b. 
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Ganelone of Maganza represents not only disloyal Frenchmen, 
but Germany and its kings aspiring to usurp the empire; that is to 
say, the name Ganelone, or Guenilon, does so, when taken in the full 
latitude of those moral bearings, but for which neither the man nor the 
city would have been thus commemorated, So it is that Pulci saith 
of him*— 


‘“* Ed avea tanta gente di Maganza...... 
Si confidava nella sua possanza...... 
Di coronarsi del regno di Francia ;” 


and likewise Ariosto, in his third book of Ganelone or the Cinque 
Canti, 
‘* Oltra il desir, avea speme e disegno,+ 
Fra pochi giorni d’occupargli il regno,” 


It is only as such representative, that the Italian romancers} term 
their Ganelone Earl of Mentz, and all men of similar principles, 
Mentzers. The propriety of so doing may be traced even as far back 
as the times of Archbishop Guenilon. For it appears that Louis the 
Germanic used to hold his diet, or generale placitum, at Mentz. Arnulf 
did the like. Hatto the Bad, Archbishop of Mentz, (who, from his 
influence over that sovereign’s councils, was called the Heart of Ar- 
nulf,) governed as vicar§ of the empire during the infancy of Louis, 
Regent is the proper English of rex, as applied to that prelate, who, in 
A.D. 891, rex|] constituitur ab Arnolpho imperatore, cujus erat com- 
pater.4] Otho, the first elective Germanic Roman emperor whom the 
the church was made to recognise, was crowned by the Archbishop . 
of Mentz. The election of Conrad the Salic** (against which Italy 

protested and France intrigued) was after this fashion. The German 
diet were assembled in a large plain between Worms and Mentz, to 
choose one of the two candidates (both Conrads), and they asked the 
Archbishop of Mentz whom he chose, and he said Conrad the Salic, 
which choice they ratified by their voices. Before those Carlovingian 
romances in which Ganelon is styled Earl of Maganza were published, 
the Archbishop of Mentz was regularly established as first elector of 
Germany, and had the privilege of crowning the elective oo 
The same archbishop was Chancellor of all Germany, e are 


$e 











* Morgante, xxviii. st. 23. t Canto iii. st. 3. 

t The only allusion to Mentz in Turoldus is where Anthelmus of Maience is 
described as a faithful vassal of Charlemagne, st. 214. 

§ Art de Verifier, 3, p. 230. 

} Bruschius, cit. Serrar. Mogunt. Z. iv. p. 417. Hatto the Bad is reverenced 
by the church, which he served with zeal. And the virulence with which his 
memory and that of Arnulf have been pursued partly arises out of the same causes, 
which have heaped so much abuse on Guenilon. Arnulf, they say, died by God's 
judgment of the morbus pediculosus, and of Hatto they fable that he was struek 
with lightning, thrown down the crater of Mount Etna, &c. The real circumstances 
of his death being unascertained. 

© “ Compater” here signifies the priest by whom his son Louis was baptized. Else- 
where it means the godfather to your child, or the man to whose child you are 
godfather, as in Luitprand of Pavia, lib. 3, ‘‘ Quem sibi, quoniam ex sacrosancto 
fonte filium ejus susceperat, compatrem rex effecerat.” 

** Wippo de Vita Conr. Salic. ap. Pistorium, i. p. 426. 
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assured by Justus Reuber* that the German portion of the dominions 
of Charlemagne were called Orientalis Francia, and that Mentz was 
regarded as its “ metropolis and royal city.” ‘The Gaulish portion of 
his empire was distinguished from that as the Francia quamt dicunt 
Romanam; and the troops with which Louis the Germanic, at 
Guenilon’s invitation, invaded his brother's country, are called simply 
the Orientales.t ‘The Ecclesia Moguntina, upon the requisition of 
Saint Boniface the Martyr, had obtained the metropolitan jurisdiction 
over those of Tongres, Cologne, Worms, Spires, and Utrecht, from 
Pope Zachary in a.p. 748. Moguntia, says Otho of Frisingen,§ 
ubi maxima vis regni esse noscitur; and the poet Gunther in his 
Ligurinum||— 


“© Hee urbs Francorum mediis in finibus, agris, 
Vitibus, arbustis, populo generosa frequenti, ete, ; 
Pene fuit toto sedes notissima regno.” 


It was the capital of Germany, as far as a country so divided and 
confederated could have one. 

From all these premises it follows that we might as well say Louis 
the Maganzeze and Ganelon the Germanic, as say the converse ; for 
it is all to the same amount. There is a French romance which ex- 
hibits to us the House of Maganza, in a form divested of its character 
of infamy and treason, but not the less instructive, for the purpose of 
shewing the true scope and purport of the mythical Maganza—viz., 
the German section of Charlemagne’s empire as distinguished from, and 
as the formidable rival of, its Franco-Latin section, It is the romance 
of Doolin de Mayence. Doolin, son to Guy Earl of Mentz, threatened 
to kill Charlemagne for saying he had neither father nor mother, but 
was found in a strange land. He demanded for himself the city of 
Vauclere, which is beyond the Rhine, and Flandrina, the princess 
thereof; which demands were refused. A battle was fought in con- 
sequence betweeu him and Charlemagne, but without any decision, as 
it was interrupted by an angel from heaven. After this reconciliation, 
Charles and Doolin, and the douziperes or twelve paladins, went to- 
gether to Vauclere, the city of the Aubigeant or king of the Saxons; 
and Doolin married his daughter Flandrina. Saxony was ultimately 
subjugated by Charles and Doolin. As tales of small intrinsic moment 
become of a sacred importance in their character of parables, so these 
idle legends of chivalry may deserve some attention for the sentiment 
they convey. The Franconians, and other Germans connected with 
them, were offended, that the Carlovingians of Gaul should consider 
them as no legitimate descendants of the old and reviving Caesarean 
empire, but as barbarians found in a strange Jand, and annexed to 
that empire; and they sought to have an independent ‘Trans- 
Rhenane sovereignty. Such, in part, is the moral of Sir Doolin de 
Mayence. 


* See his Comment. in Ligurinum Guntheri, pp. 285, 327, 384. 
¢ Luitprandus Ticinensis, lib. 1, in Ree. des Hist. viii. p. 130, 1. 
t Annal, Fuld. a.n. 858, 
§ De Gestis Frederici Primi, cap. xii. p. 414. 
|} Lib. i. p. 286. 
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The nature of the romantic Maganza may be farther illustrated 
from the pedigree of the Conte Gano. He was son to Count Griffon, - 
of Mentz— 

“ Grifone* il falso Conte di Maganza.” 


In the sixth book of the Reali di Francia, cap. 3 to 18, the in- 
trigues of Grifone against King Pepin and his Queen, Bertha with the 
Big Foot, are detailed at length, and with no admixture of historical 
truth, But, though an ideal father in an imaginary lineage of Mentzers, 
this Griffon was not merely an ideal person. Griffon was son to Charles 
Martel by Swanhildis, niece to Odilon Duke of Bavaria, and was 
half-brother to King Pepin. T'rom his father’s death, in 74], to his 
own, in 753, he was, at his mother’s instigation, in perpetual conspi- 
racy or revolt against Pepin. First he seized upon Laon, and en- 
deavoured to maintain himself there. ‘Thence he fled into Saxony, 
and with a force of Saxons levied war against Pepin in Thuringia, of 
which the doubtful results were averted by a treaty. Having con- 
cluded peace there, he moved into Bavaria, and wrested that duchy 
from his nephew Tassillon, and half-sister Hiltrudis. Brought back 
from thence by the victorious arms of Pepin, he took refuge with his 
brother’s indefatigable rival, Waifre Duke of Aquitaine, Lastly, he 
determined upon joining Astolph, King of the Lombards ; and on his 
way thither he was met by Pepin’s general, Count ‘Theodewind, at 
Maurienne in the Savoyard Alps, where they fought and both fell. 
This prince of German blood, leagued through life with every opponent 
of the rising Carlovingian house, but formidable and efficient only in 
Germany, is the first romantic Karl of Mentz not purely fictitious, and 
the immediate prototype of those Maganzezi who supplanted the em- 
pire of Charles. 

The spurious and interpolated version of the Pomarium of Ricco- 
baldo of Ferrara, called Istoria Imperiale, contains a fable too impor- 
tant for our purpose to be overlooked. Conrad the Second (it is said, 
meaning} Conrad the Third) appointed a certain Gibellof Magontino, 
who had studied in Italy, and became illustrious in his own country 
of Magonza (Mentz), to be his Vicar General of Italy, in order to 
oppose Welfo, the legate (preposto) on behalf of the Holy Church. 
And in the reign of Frederick the First, the same Welfo and Gibello 
continued to be personally opposed to each other in Lombardy. 
Welfo died at Milan, and Gibello at Bergamo, where his death was 
for some time kept secret by his friends, ‘Their hostility survived be- 
tween their respective partisans under the well-known names of 
Guelphs and Ghibellines. This narrative is not more a fabrication as 
regards the text of Riccobaldo, than it is a fiction in history. No such 


——— 








~——- - 





* Boiardo, iii. 4,23. Ifthe Earldom of Pontiera, or Ponthicu, alludes to any-~ 
thing historical, it is probably one of the twelve counties in Neustria which Pepin 
conferred upon Griffon. Vide Annales Franc. in Ree. des Hist, 5, p. 33, and Egin- 
hart Annal. in a.p. 748, more ducum duodecim comitatibus donavit. 

t Because Conrad I, inter imperatores non ponitur, quod benedictionem non huluit 
Papalem, nec in Italid imperavit. Pomarium, p. 1158. Eeeard. The reasons, as 
given above in Italics, are suppressed by the pretended translator of the Pomarium. 

$ Istoria Imp. ap. Muratori, ix. p. 350, 351. 
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rsons ever existed; and the whole story is as much a romance as 
the Orlando Inamorato. But the Ghibellines were the party of the 
German Emperors in Italy. They were Magontini or Maganzesi, in 
the same sense as the original founders of the German empire on the 
ruins of the French were so called. Gibello di Magonza is a perfect 
duplicate of Gano di Maganza. And by whom are we introduced to 
him? Even by Mattéo Maria Boiardo himself. 

The genuine Pomarium of Riccobaldo* preserves a Carlovingian 
mythus, the notice of which may be conducive to this part of our in- 
vestigation. His words are—In the year of Christ, 1139, died Jo- 
hannes de Temporibus, who lived three hundred and sixty-one years, 
inasmuch as he was armour-bearer to Charles the Great, the son of 
Pepin. Perhaps it may not be possible t> trace up this story any 
higher than tot Riccobaldo, Johannes was a very old man, sure 
enough ; but that idea will be thought oddly expressed in the Latinity 
of any age by the words “de Temporibus,” In truth, they aret not 
Latin for it; but they are used in allusion to the words of Daniel— 
usque ad tempus, et tempora, et dimidium temporis. Those words have 
given rise to a world of presumptuous and unprofitable speculation. 
A year is generally understood by a tempus; but the authors of this 
fable take it to mean a century. The armour-bearer of Charlemagne 
lived a century, and centuries, and half a century; but he also lived 
over a fraction of eleven years. We have now to examine the ter- 
mini of his life. The 361 years, which ended in 1139, began in 778 ; 
that is the year to which the annalists assign the battle of Ronces- 
valles. This is, therefore, a mysterious episode in the great Carlo- 
vingian romance. He was born in the fatal year of Roncesvalles ; 
but the age of the man at his death cannot be estimated, from the fact 
of his having been Charles’s contemporary, unless he was born in the 
last year of Charlemagne; for his armour-bearer might have died 
older or younger, in any degree within the range of about fifty years ; 
and his age ts estimated by that fact alone,§ and estimated with a mi- 
nute and fractional precision, even to an odd one year. Therefore the 
year 778 must, in this calculation, be regarded as the last of Charle- 
magne, But that cannot be imputed as an anachronism, even to a 
writer|| of inferior merit—first, because it is too gross; aud secondly, 
because its coincidence with the theory of the romantic Roncesvalles 
cannot possibly be fortuitous. The coincidence is not limited to the 


* Eccard Script. Med. Aevi, i. p. 1165; Muratori, ix. p. 123. 

+ Dr. Hakewill, in his Apologie of the Power and Providence of God, lib. 3, 
sect. vii. p. 182, has not vouched any older authority than Werner Rollwinck, who 
was of the 15th century. He might have cited an earlier in Gobelinus Persona, 
Cosmodromium, p. 269. 

t The English translator of Peter Mexia renders the appellation John of Time. 
Hist. of the Emperours, p.647. This is just avoiding a difficulty by means of a 
misinterpretation, 

§ Cum armiger fuerit Karuli M., says Riccobaldus; and W. Rollwinck says, fuit 
enim armiger Karoli. 

|| This author was neither ignorant nor anywise contemptible, though he is not in 
all points accurate: Gravis est hic author (says the learned Calvinist, Casimir 
Oudin) multosque alios impressos judicio atque diligentia superans, Comm, de 
Scr. Eccles, tom, iii, p. 621, 
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destroying character and finality of the mystic Pyrenean Armageddon ; 
but it embraces another main feature of the romance. An armoure 
bearer, necessarily born at the epoch of his master’s decease, could 
have been no esquire to him personally ; which shews that John be- 
longed not to the individual Charles, but to the dynastic Charles, who 
lived from 200 to 236 years. It follows that the epoch assigned for 
the birth of Johannes, whose existence was destined to last the pro- 
phetic times of Anti-Christ, is that epoch of romantic and allegorical 
chronology at which the Franco-Roman empire fell by Ganelonian 
arts. This being so, we might have ascribed his death in a.p. 1128, 
if such had been its date, simply to the expiration of his times and 
halftime. But we cannot thus dispose of his death in 1139; for the 
addition of the arbitrary and fractional number of eleven years, being 
in itself quite unnecessary, if not intrusive, must refer to some special 
occasion. The year 1139 was that in which the war broke out be- 
tween Conrad the Third and Guelph Duke of Bavaria. In that short 
struggle, and especially at the siege of the fortress of Winsberg, where 
Guelph was besieged and taken by Conrad, the factions denominations 
of Guelph and Ghibelline arose, by the Bavarians raising the cry of 
Arms, Guelf/ and the Imperialists that of Wibelingen/ Guibelingen, 
or Wybelingen, was the name of a place, from which Conrad III, 
and all the other sovereigns of the house of Hohenstauf, derived their 
origin. Duee in Romano orbe (says Otho* of Frisingen) apud Galli 
Germaniseque fines famosee familie hactenus fuere, una Henricorum de 
Gueibelinga, alia Guelforum de Altdorfio, altera imperatores, altera 
magnos duces producere solita. Conrad the Salic, an emperor of the 
preceding century, is also said to have been of the house of Guibe- 
lingen 
ie “+Dux erat ex villa quam rite vocant Guebelingam.” 


If these cries of arms are dated from the commencement of the hostilities 
between Guelf and Conrad, they arose in 1139; ifthey were first heard 
at the siege of Winsberg, (to which effect Andrew of Ratisbon is cited), 
they arose in the course of 1140. The chronologist Labbe, at the year 
1139, gives these words—sunt qui ad hec tempora revocent popu- 
lares per Italiam vicinasque provincias Gibellinorum$ Welforumque 
factiones. From that time forth, for four hundred years and more, 
these names were the accursed watch-words of civil bloodshed ; espe- 
cially in Italy, where the Florentines§ were first to adopt them. The 
allegorical fabulist Boiardo spake truth, after his own fashion, in say- 
ing that it was Conrad ILI. who first nominated Gibello of Magonza to 
be the continual opponent of the Pope's legate, Welfo. The death of 
John in 1139, and the implied comparison of him to Antichrist, are 





= 


* De Gestis Frid. L., p. 447. Urstisii. 
t Gothofred. Viterb. ap. Pistorium, 2, p. 486. R 
t Ph. Labbai Chronologia Historica in anno 1139, Freron’s Histoire de l’'Empire 
d’ Allemagne, Paris, 1771, tom. 2, p. 33, 34, assigns both the affair of Winsberg and 
cries of Guelf and Wibelingen, to the year 1139, citing Spener Hist, Germ. 
a Vi. Cc, 2, 
_§ Partes Ecclesia et Imperii. . . . in nomina diabolica, scilicet Guelfa et Gibel- 
lina, Florentia baptizate sunt. Riccobaldi Pomarium in Frid. I. 
2M 2 
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obscure points; but they would rather seem to breathe a hostile and 
Ghibelline exultation at the conquest of Bavaria by Conrad, as an 
event firmly establishing the potent and dreaded dynasty of Hohen- 
stauf, and extinguishing all that had been kept alive of the ideal Char- 
lemagne. However, until the legend of John of the Times can be 
found in some fuller form, it is impossible to pronounce confidently 
upon it. Meanwhile, the conduct of the pretended translator of Ric- 
cobaldo merits particular animadversion; for he both expunges from 
the account of Conrad IIL. the story of Johannes, and interpolates into 
it that of Gibello and Welfo. The origin of those baleful words seems 
to have been made the subject of a variety of little myth-historical 
tales. Galvaneus de Flamma, a Milanese who wrote circiter 1297, 
and was therefore the precise cotemporary of Riccobaldus, gives us a 
very absurd one in his Chronicum Mediolani or Manipulus Florun. 
His 169th chapter is entitled de* Coronatione Conradi Imperatoris. 
It tells us that Conrad was crowned at Milan, and set out from thence 
to Apulia, where he cut off the head of a certain Duke Guelph. From 
that hour the party names of Guelph and Gibelline came into use in 
Sicily.+ But subsequently a potent prince of Tuscany, who had two 
sons, gave to them those two names, (Guelphus and Gibellinus,) and 
the one who received the name of Guelph was completely opposed to 
the imperial interests, or (as the author beautifully expresses it) tota- 
liter fuit contra imperium. We may observe, that these various and 
idle fictions have all a point of union and agreement in their date, that 
of the elevation of Conrad III. 

Thus much may suffice to furnish us with the value of the con- 
tinually repeated words, Maganza and Maganzeze. The great faction 
of loyalists opposed, in romance, to that of Mentz isthe party (figured, 
like it, asa family or lineage) of Chiaramonte. Fire and water, cat 


and mouse, are terms of less opposition than were Clermont and 
Mentz:— 


“« Per l’antichissimo odio che bolliva 
‘Tra il sangue di Maganza e di Chiarmonte.” 


The party of Clermont included most of those who were faithful to the 
Carlovingian Kmpire, Rotlandus or Orlando, Astolfo, etc., and espe- 
cially Duke Aymon and his son Rinaldo. The solution of these things 
was not intended to be as generally known as these legends were ge- 
nerally recited or read; and gross absurdities were put forth, not 
always from ignorance, but to cast a veil over the inner thoughts. _ If 
anything were plain it should be this—that Maganza and Chiaramonte 
were places; yet, as in the former case, so in the latter, we find it 
made the name of a person. ‘The house of Chiaramonte were named 
after their ancestor, Chiaramonte, grandson to Sir Bevis of Hampton, 
who built a castle that was called after him, Chiaramonte; but he left 
no issue, and their lineal ancestor was his brother, Bernardo di Chia- 
ramonte, Here the consciousness that it was a place, and only a 


* Muratori Script. Rerum Ital. xi. p. 631. 
t That word is used in the lar 
Italy. 


i _larger sense of the Two Sicilies, including southern 
So also in the Pomarium, cited above, p. 257 at bottom. 
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man’s name as taken from a place, forces its way through all disguises, 
The Clermontese were the objects, and many of them ultimately the 
victims, of the great Maganzeze conspiracy. The explanation of this 
term can be furnished. The impulse given to public feeling (good 
aud bad) by the crusades, was that which poured forth upon the 
world the vast flood of romantic literature, of which impulse the First 
Crusade was the first and greatest movement. The book of Turpin 
was the main fountain of Carlovingian romance; if not absolutely, at 
least as connected with the church, and as cherished by her adherents, 
whether devout and religious, or political and Guelph. The date of 
it falls evidently near to that of Pope Urban’s great holy war, and it 
may with good reason be supposed (as some have supposed) to be of 
that precise date. Nor can its drift and motive, in reference to those 
great events, be misunderstood. ‘The first crusade was resolved upon 
by the council held at Clermont in Auvergne, in the year 1095, by 
the Pope in person. Clermont was therefore the most splendid name 
that could be selected out of the map of France, to symbolize her spi- 
ritually ; because upon that wonderful occasion France seemed again 
to place herself, by the papal sanction, at the head of all Christian 
Kurope. And who could say whether Clermont might not recover to 
the Capetians that which Mentz had stolen from the Carlovingians ? 
At, or soon after, the time at which the council of Clermont published 
the crusade, (as we learn from the Abbot* of Ursperg,) it was ru- 
moured that Charlemagne was arisen from the grave to lead the war- 
riors of the cross to the Holy Land, That speaks significantly as to the 
character which the advocates of that enterprise desired to impress 
upon it. It was no doubt a metaphor, vulgarly accepted in the literal 
sense. But what sort of metaphor was the resurrection of Charlemagne ? 
The book of Turpin is morally a Clermontese production, though 
penned at Vienne upon the Rhone. As the first crusade was pub- 
lished at Clarus-Mons or Claromontium, the second was aroused in 
I'rance by the eloquence of the famous Bernard of Clara-Vallis. Pro- 
bably the father of that family, Bernardo of Chiaramonte, is a com- 
pound of those names, Chiara, (otherwise Chiarissa,) wife to Rinaldo 
of Chiaramonte,+ repeats the same sound. In this fiction or allegory, 
whole empires or dynasties have been transformed into individuals, 
and sects or parties into families. Pulci introduces} us to the man 
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* His et hujusmodi signis tota creaturi in Creatoris militiam se cohortante, nil 
moratur Inimicus ille . . . . pseudo-prophetas suscitare, ete. : inde fabulosum illud 
confictum de Carolo Magno, quasi de mortuis in idipsum resuscitato, et alio nescio 
quo nihilominus redivivo. Chron. Abbatis Ursp. p.cexlv. This passage occurs 
after the date of a.p. 1099, but seems to relate generally to the publication of the 
crusade, and not to any specified year of the chronicle, Can the alius nescio quis 
have been Orlando ? 

+ Valentine and Orson is a legend assigned to the reign of Pepin, not of Charle- 
magne. Pepin’s nephew, Valentine Earl of Clermont in Auvergne, and husband 
of the Lady Clerimont, is equivalent to Rinaldo of Chiaramonte, the husband of 
Chiara; while the cruel and treacherous priest is the Ganelon of that obscure fable. 

| Cantos 1, 2, and 4, Pulci departs from the text of the Reali di Francia, according 
to which Chiaramonte was grand-uncle to Orlando and Rinaldo, and leaves his rela- 
tion to them uncertain ; but he plainly and repeatedly asserts that the Abate was 
Chiaramonte himself, and not (as Mr, Panizzi has said) “of the family of Chiara- 
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Chiaramonte in the form of a reverend abbot, at whose monastery his 
kinsmen, Orlando and Rivaldo, are successively guests. Orlando 
either slays or converts all the pagan giants, of whose outrages or mo- 
lestations Clermont has complained to him; and both the great pa- 
ladins of his family set forth from the abbey of Father Clermont, and 
with his benediction, to seek their various adventures of knight 
errantry. Can we fail to recognise both his meaning and its truth ? All 
knight-errantry was crusading; it was the idea of crusade, travestied 
into fantastic forms. It should be observed, as an important point in 
the mythic genealogies, that the Pope himself (i.e., Leo. ILL, who 
crowned Charles) was nephew to Chiaramonte, son to Bernardo di 
Chiaramonte, and brother to Aymon father of Rinaldo, and Milon 
jather of Orlando. If it be true that the early French metrical writers 
made no allusion to Mentz as the seat of Ganelon’s power, the case 
is not equally such as to Clermont; for we read in ‘Turoldus that the 
Diet of the Empire was much inclined towards Ganelon, and desired 
to absolve him; and no distinction is drawn in that respect between 
the German and Latin Franks, with the sole exception of the men of 
Auvergne— 


‘* Those of Auvergne are the most favourable,* 
They keep themselves more quiet for Pinabel”— 


that is to say, they do not express the same partiality for Ganelon’s 
advocate which others shew. This passage, coldly worded as it is, 
yet evidently alludes to the politics of Chiaramonte, and is of value to 
remove any doubt, should any be raised, whether Clermont in du- 
vergne was the Clermont so hostile to Gano, Pinabello, and all the 
Maganzesi. 

There is a third name of race or lineage opposed, equally with 
Chiaramonte, to that of Maganza, the casa di Mongrana. It appears 
from the Reali di Francia that the House of Mongrana was descended 
from Sinibald, son to Sir Bevis of Hampton, and uncle to Chiaramonte 
and Bernardo. That fabulous champion built a city upont the con- 
fines of France, which was called Mongrana; and from that city all 
the posterity of Sinibald were styled of Mongrana. It is therefore of the 
same stock as the House of Clermont, and it comprehends, besides 
many inferior French heroes, the famous Oliver. Ariosto describes 
them as collateral branches from one original, 


“ Quinci Mongrana e quindi Chiaramonte.” 


But the same author uses Mongrana, to express the lineage of his hero 
Ruggiero, - Roger of Reggio,) and his sister Marfisa, themselves 


mere intruders upon Carlovingian Romance, and types of the Guelphic 


House of Este ; for, upon the marriage of Rinaldo’s sister with Rug- 
giero, he says— 


* Si rallegra Mongrana e Chiaramonte,f 
Di novo nodo i due raggiunti rami.” 
monte.” Romantic Poetry, p. 235. Here, as in the case of the person called Ma- 
ganza, Pulci makes light of the genealogies, but preserves the ideas, 
* Li plus curteis, the most courteous, loyal, or well-behaved. St. 278. 
+ Reali, Lib. 5, cap. 8. t xlvi. st. 67; and see xxxvi, st. 75. 
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This appears to be untrue upon the face of the mythic* genealogies, 
although confirmed by the assertion of +Lodovico Dolce. ‘The learned 
poet, Count Boiardo, uses those two names for the express purpose of 
distinguishing Rinaldo’s family from that of Oliver :— 


** Di Chiaramonte sono e di Mongrana,t 
Gentili schiatte e d’un sangue discese.” 


Yet the same author makes Rinaldo, in a moment of strong emotion, 
when he finds himself an involuntary fugitive, declare himself to be of 
the House of Mongrana :— 


“ Quanto§ Mongrana si dolera forte, 
Ch’el sangue suo commetta tal mancanza ! 
Come trionferanno in su le porte 
Gano con tutta casa di Maganza!” 


Those inconsistencies prove that the distinction between Clermont 
and Mongrana, and the meaning of the latter, were very loosely and 
imperfectly established in this great sect of poets. There is no real 
and original difference in the powers or parties symbolized by those 
two denominations. Analogy tells us that Mongrana is a place; and 
romance informs us it was a city on the confines of France. The 
capital city and favourite residence of Charlemagne was Aix la Cha- 
pelle. It was the intention of that great monarch to make Aix the 
Rome of his temporal monarchy, while the old city retained the spiri- 
tual supremacy. ‘To that intention a poet, ancient enough to have 
seen his court, bears witness in these remarkable verses :— 


*¢ Europe] venerandus apex, pater optimus, heros 
Augustus, sed et urbe potens, ubi Roma secunda 
Flore novo, ingenti, magna consurgit ad alta 
Mole, tholis muro precelsis sidera tangens, 

Stat pius arce procul Carolus, loca singula signans, 
Altaque disponens venture meenia Rome.” 


The greatness of Aix was transitory, but it cast a faint shadow even 
to the end of the German Elective Empire; for although the empe- 
rours were usually crowned elsewhere, it was.always done under a 
salvo jure to Aix. That city was called in Latin Aquis-granum, 
Aque Grani, and (by Luitprand of Pavia, in lib. iii.) Grani Palatium ; 
but in Italian, Aquis-Grana. In the city of Aix are the ruins of an 
ancient fort called the Turris Grani. The name is probably connected 
with the semi-barbarous paganism of the declining Western Empire, 
and with the various monuments that are found with the inscription** 
Apollini Granno. Aquis-grana is the Mon-grana of romance; whe- 
ther you interpret it Mons Grana, or whether you take it for the pos- 








* See the Table in Panizzi’s Boiardo, 1.412. 

t Le Prime Imprese, i. st. 14. t Boiardo, i, xxi. 11. § Ibid. i. v. 52. 

|} Poema de Carolo ap. Bouquet, tom. 5, p. 389, vss. 93-—8. That Alcuin was 
not the writer of it may be concluded for better reasons than were adduced by Bas- 
nage. 

§ Hoffman in Aquisgranum. 

** See many such in Gruter and elsewhere; and Baxter Gloss, Brit , p. 130. That 
Mogunt acum, or Mentz, was also sacred to that deity may be conjectured from the 
inscription Apollini Granno Moguno, 
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sessive pronoun mon, in imitation of the cry* Monjoie! For Mongrana, 
as likewise Clermont, was a ery— 


‘“* Gridar s’udi Mongrana! e Chiaramonte !” 


The casa di Mongrana simply express the party of Aquensians or Im- 
perial Franco-Romans. And now, if we turn back to Ruggiero and 
Marfisa, we shall see in what sense they were really Mongranese ; 
although they had no family connexion with the Mongrana of the 
genealogical tables. ‘They were of the Imperial Roman lineage, and, 
jointly with Charlemagne descended from Florian the father of Con- 
stantius and grandfather of Constantine the Great. 

The Germans, beginuing their ambitious designs under the auspices 
of the French traitor Guenilon of Sens, and persevering with a regular 
progress to the days of Otho of Saxony, deprived the French of their 
hereditary empire, and reduced them to less than what King Pepin, 
who held the Patriciate of the Romans, had left them. In vain had 
their nation produced the greatest and the wisest and the most fortu- 
nate of princes. And so it was that Menfz betrayed Charlemagne, 
and was ever detested by Clermont and Aix la Chapelle. 


ANTIQUITIES, ETC, 


DISPOSAL OF HIGHER CHURCH PREFERMENT, 


Tuk extracts subjoined, from the Life of Bishop Newton, carry on the 
history of which some details have been already given from the Life 
of his contemporary, Bishop Pearce. They supply further illustration of 
the melancholy state into which things came, when ministers of state 
had succeeded in turning to their own purposes the patronage vested 
in the sovereign for the church’s sake, thereby, in a manner, despoil- 
ing the crown of one of its most sacred prerogatives, and superseding 
altogether the ecclesiastical advisers who, in former reigns, had usually, 
as Bishop Newton observes, been consulted in the disposal of the 
higher offices of the church. The unhappy influence of this debasing 
system upon the views and feelings of those who received, and those 
who bestowed the patronage thus administered—the lowering effect 
even on religious-minded men— is sadly attested by the records of that 
miserably secularized period. The observations in Bishop Newton's 
Life, in regard to the primacy of Abp. Secker, derive interesting, 
though painful, corroboration from the following passages from the 
correspondence which passed between the Archbishop and Bishop 
Pearce, in 1763, when the latter was desirous of resigning his bishopric.t 
Ina letter dated Oct. 15, in that year, Archbishop Secker writes 


* The cry of Sinibald of Mongrana was Monzoia Viva! See the Reali, iv. cap. 75. 
T For the use of these letters the compiler has, in a former Number, acknowledged 


his obligations to a private friend, into whose possession they came through a family 
connexion of Archbishop Secker’s. 
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thus :—* 1 do not in the least desire to be consulted in the disposal of 
bishopricks; bat I do most earnestly wish that one or more proper 
clergymen were always consulted. The total and avowed omission of 
this in the present reign, I believe, is new, and peculiarly unexpected. 
God forgive the adviser.” Bishop Pearce, in his answer, dated Oct. 17, 
says—* About six or seven months ago your Grace told me that, 
as you had been informed, L* * had given some advice to 
y® great person about his disposal of bishopricks. I then said, that I 
| was unacquainted with what he had done in that particular; but that 
I hoped it was no advice to exclude his consulting your Grace on such 
occasions; and that I would endeavour to find the truth out, and 
influence the lord to put that matter upon a right footing. 

“ Not long before I left ye town, I had an opportunity of talking on 
that head with the Lord; and he said, that, whenever he had had any 
talk with ye great person about y® Disposal of Bishoprics, he had re- 

commended that he would consult the Bishops, particularly your 
: Grace, about the qualifications of the clergymen in whose behalf he 
was solicited, or whom he himself thought of promoting. He named 
two several times, at which he was sure that he spake after this 
manner. How it has happen’d, that nothing of this sort has been 
done, is a secret to me, and, I believe, is so to that Lord. I assure 
your Grace, that he wishes well to you and to all the privileges of 
your high station; and if I can have weight enough with him, he will 
continue to recommend what he has twice at least done.” 

“In the first year of the king’s reign there was a remarkable mortality F 
among the great bishops; Hoadly of Winchester, who died April 17 ; Sherlock i 
of London, who died July 18; and Gilbert of York, who died August 9, all in 








C the year 1761. Dr. Newton had the honour of being in some measure known 

0 to the Earl of Bute, having sometimes met him at Leicester House, when, as | 
f chaplain, he had been in attendance upon the Princess of Wales. He had 

' also presented to him the three volumes of his Dissertations on the Prophecies, 

1 having before obtained the favour of his Lordship to present them to the 

‘ 


Prince of Wales. Upon the death of Bishop Sherlock, Lord Bute tolda noble 
- Lord, a particular friend of Dr. Newton’s, that he would certainly be the new 
g Bishop, and would be obliged to no minister for his promotion ; it was entirely 
the doing of the king himself, and of the Princess of Wales. When Abp. 


i Gilbert died, he was with him in the house at Twickenham, and wrote imme- 
i diately to inform the Duke of Newcastle and Lord Bute of that event. The 
D Duke, among other things, said in answer, ‘1 can with great truth say, that 
° I hope you will fill one of the vacant sees; and I can with as much truth tell 
‘t , you I have not the least doubt of it; for 1 have very good reason to think 
ut that his Majesty had thoughts of you upon the vacancy which would be occa- 
'5 sioned by that of London. In that I don’t pretend to have any merit; but I 
. did, and always shall express my approbation of his Majesty's choice, if it 
o should fall upon you.’ The Duke had been so long used to shuffle and cut the 

cards, that he well knew how to pack them in such a manner as to have the 
p honours dealt to his particular friends; and on the day when they were all 
t appointed to kiss the king’s hand, Drummond for York, Hayter for London, 
3 Thomas for Salisbury, Yonge for Norwich, and Green for Lincoln, Newton, 
who was to succeed Yonge in the bishopric of Bristol and the residentiariship of 
: St. Paul’s had no notice sent him from the office as the rest had; so much less 


: regard was paid to the king’s nomination than to the minister’s. He was in some 
y a 
* The MS. supplies the name in a different handwriting—“ Bath,” 
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doubt, therefore, whether he ought to go to court; but being persuaded to go, 
he met the Duke of Newcastle upon the great stairs, and asked him whether 
he was in the right, whether he was come for any good purpose. Aye, aye, 
said the Duke, you are right; go on and prosper. And the same was con- 
firmed to him above stairs by Mr. Jenkinson, who was then Lord Bute’s 
secretary. They kissed hands a few days before the coronation, and at the 
coronation he walked and officiated as Prebendary of Westminster.”"* . .. . 

+... “It was inthe year 1763 that Bishop Pearce, being seventy-three 
years old, and having held the bishopric of Rochester and deanery of West- 
minster seven years, proposed to resign them both, in order to pass the re- 
mainder of his days in privacy and retirement, and to dedicate himself wholly 
to study and devotion. And the better to recommend his design to Lord 
Bath, and to interest him more effectually in its favour, he wished that the 
Bishop of Bristol might succeed him in the bishopric and deanery, and that 
Dr. Douglas might succeed the Bishop of Bristol as residentiary of St. 
Paul's; and with this view he gave, in his own hand-writing, to the Bishop 
of Bristol an account of the annual income of the bishopric and deanery for the 
last seven years. The Bishop of Bristol was rather indifferent about the pro- 
posal from the first, and afterwards was more so, when Mr. Grenville advised 
him by no means to think of it, and assured him that better things were in- 
tended for him. It was contrary to the entreaties of his wife, and to the opi- 
nion and advice of Lord Bath and all his friends, that Bishop Pearce made 
this attempt; but though he persisted in it, yet at length he could not succeed 
in his application for leave to resign his bishopric. Lis Majesty’s consent had 
been given, but upon farther deliberation was withdrawn ; for doubts and diffi- 
culties were raised by some of the ministers concerning the legality and pro- 
priety of resigning a bishopric, and the bishops generally disapproving it, the 
design was laid aside. Sometime after, when the bishop was more advanced 
in years, no kind of objection having been made to his resigning of the 
deanery, he determined upon doing it, and asked the Bishop of Bristol whether 
he should be willing to succeed him. The Bishop of Bristol did not think it 
worth his while to make the exchange, having something better in view, but 
offered and urged all the arguments he could, repeatedly and at different times, 
to dissuade the bishop from his purpose of separating the two preferments, 
which had been united for near a century, and lay so convenient to each 
other, that neither of them would be of the same value without the other ; and 
if once they were separated, they might perhaps be never united again, and his 
successors in both would have reason to reproach and condemn his memory. 
However, he resigned his deanery in 1768, and was succeeded by his friend, 
Dr. John Thomas, who had been for many years one of the prebendaries, and 
was his sub-dean ; and upon the death of the good bishop, June 29, 1774, he 
succeeded him in the bishopric too, so that the two preferments were happily 
united again in a most worthy successor. ... . 

“As Mr. Grenville had assured the Bishop of Bristol that better things were 
intended for him, so he soon convinced him of the truth and reality of his 
good intentions by his subsequent actions; for upon the death of Bishop Osbal- 
deston, in the spring of 1764, Mr. Grenville, the Duke of Bedford, and others 
of the ministers, agreed on the Bishop of Bristol as a proper person to fill the 
vacant see of London, and Mr. Grenville in a particular manner recommended 
him to the king for that preferment. His Majesty was very gracious in his 
answer, and was at to say many kind things of the Bishop of Bristol ; 
but unluckily he was somehow or other partly engaged, and had given some 
kind of promise for Bishop Terrick, in Lord Bute’s administration, which he 
thought himself now obliged to fulfil 

“In the summer of the same year, 1764, Dr. George Stone, Primate of Ireland, 
was thought to be dying, and Mr. Grenville sounded a particular friend of the 


Ie 


* Life of Bishop Newton, Ppp- 112—114, 
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Bishop of Bristol to know whether the primacy would be agreeable to him. The 
Bishop had therefore sufficient time to consider of it; and soon after the death 
of the Primate, which happened on the 19th of Dec. 1764, Mr, Grenville sent 
for him, and in the most obliging manner desired his acceptance of the pri- 
macy, a8 he was well assured that he could readily obtain his Majesty’s con- 
sent and approbation ; but farther added, that he should expect him always to 
be one of the Lords Justices, constantly to correspond with him, and to give 
him certain intelligence of everything material ; he should rely upon his letters of 
advice as upon a friend’s, in whom he should repose the greatest trust and confi- 
dence. The bishop having fully considered the matter before in all points of view 
was the readier in his answer, declined the offer with all possible gratitude, as- 
signed his reasons for so doing, and expressed how much happier he should be 
with a translation to a bishopric in England, not naming any one in particular. 
Mr. Grenville said that he considered bishoprics as of two kinds—bishoprics 
of business for men of abilities and learning, and bishoprics of ease for men 
of family and fashion. Of the former sort he reckoned Canterbury, and York, 
and London, and Ely, on account of its connexion with Cambridge; of the 
latter sort, Durham, and Winchester, and Salisbury, and Worcester. He men- 
tioned the Bishops Egerton and Lyttleton as likely to succeed to some of the 
latter sort, and informed the Bishop of Bristol that he was designed for one of 
the former; for his Majesty had the most gracious intentions in his favour, 
and he would soon experience the good effects of them’”* .... . 

“ When Mr. Grenville was removed from the helm, which was in July, 1765, 
the Bishop of Bristol lost a very good friend at court, and, what was infinitely 
worse, the king and the nation lost a most faithful and able minister... . . 
Mr. Grenville was not only an able minister, but was likewise a religious, 
good man, and regularly attended the service of the church on Sunday evening, 
even while he was in the highest offices; and whatever the world may pre- 
tend to the contrary, it is an infallible axiom, that the best men, ceteris paribus, 
will always make the best ministers. Let Lord Clarendon, or Mr, Grenville, 
or Lord North, be cited as witnesses”’t .... 

At the beginning of August,1768,died that great and excellent prelate, Arch- 
bishop Secker. He was not only a most learned divine, as his useful writings 
abundantly testify, but was likewise a most indefatigable and exact man in all 
kinds of business ; and every one who hath succeeded him in any of his prefer- 
ments, has reaped the fruits of his labour and pains in the books and manu- 
scripts which he left behind him. Bishop Newton found the benefit of them both 
in the see of Bristol, and in the deanery of St. Paul's. a Secker sat in the 
See of Bristol not above three years, and yet in that time he drew up an ac- 
count of all the leases and estates belonging to the bishopric ; and also made 
a diocese-book, with an account of the nature and value of every living, of the 
incumbents and curates, of the duty usually required and performed, and se- 
veral other particulars . . . . He was likewise very charitable; and besides 
the pensions and bounties which he distributed himself, whenever application 
was made to him by others for a distressed object, he gave with a liberal 
hand, as Bishop Newton can attest, upon his own experience, as well as that 
of several others. At the same time, he was too considerable a man to live 
in the world without enemies. Whether it was owing to their misrepresenta- 
tions, or to a certain preciseness and formality in his own behaviour, he was 
never very acceptable and agreeable at court, nor ever had the due weight and 
influence there. In former reigns the archbishop, or some of the bishops, had 
usually the principal sway or the indirect disposition of ecclesiastical prefer- 
ments, at least, nothing of importance was concluded upon without first acquainting 
and consulting them upon it. But by degrees the ministers of state have en- 
grossed all this power into their own hands, and bishops are regarded as little 








" * Life of Bishop Newton, pp. 149—154. 
+ Ibid., pp. 157, 158. 
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better than cyphers even in their own churches, unless the preferments hap- 
pen to be in their own gift, and then perhaps the ministers are as troublesome 
by their solicitations. When his present majesty first came to the throne, 
there were near twenty old chaplains discarded, and as many new ones ap- 
pointed, without the privity of the archbishop, several whose names were 
scarcely known before, and some by no means worthy of the honour. Other 
instances of neglect might be mentioned ; and some of his friends thought him 
blameable in wanting a proper sense of resentment. But he answered like a 
wise and prudent man as he was, that he had as sharp a sense of the indignity 
as .any could have, but he was very unwilling to break altogether with the 
court, for then he was certain he could prevail in nothing ; he might now, pos- 
sibly, be able to carry some points for the good of the church. But whoever 
may have been his enemies, or whatever prejudices may have been conceived 
against him in his lifetime, yet his merits have been universally allowed 
and acknowledged since his decease. But it is needless to say anything more 
concerning him, after the justice that has been done to his memory in the re- 
view of his life and character by his two worthy chaplains, Dr. Porteus and 
Dr. Stinton.”* 


SACRED POETRY. 


SACRED LATIN POETS OF THE FIFTEENTH, SIXTEENTH, AND 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURIES.—No. 1V. 


THE CARDINAL DE POLIGNAC, 


To relate the life of this remarkable man would be a task far beyond 
the limits of the present paper. The history of the poem which has 
immortalized his name, the ANt1-LucRETIUs, the importance of which 
will demand a lengthened consideration, is as follows :— 

In the year 1697, the Abbé Polignac passed some time in Holland, 
where he was introduced to the celebrated Bayle, a man of the most 
varied attainments, but a confirmed deist. In the course of several 
conversations on the nature and evidences of the Christian religion, 
he conceived the idea of writing a work on this subject, which should 
be a complete answer to the great Latin poet; and accordingly, in 
the retirement of his abbey, he composed five books, though in a far 
ruder style, and with far less polish than that in which they are now 
read. This occupied him four years, at the end of which time he 
returned to Paris, and communicated what he had already written to 
Malebrande, the first metaphysician of his day. Encouraged by his 
admiration, and, at the same time, having, in obedience to his sugges- 
tions, made one or two alterations in his plan, he determined on carry- 
ing on his work with vigour. 

At that time the philosophy of Des Cartes was in vogue, and found 
a warm and active supporter in the poet; who, having interwoven it 
with his arguments, was naturally led to consult, in its progress, those 
who were known to be friendly to that scheme. Among the most 
celebrated of these was Boileau, who made some corrections, in which 
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* Life of Bishop Newton, pp. 160—162. 
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the Abbé acquiesced. The poem now began to acquire considerable 
reputation among literary circles, and the Duke of Burgundy having 
obtained a sight of it, occupied some of his leisure hours in translating 
passages of it. Louis XIV. was much interested in the progress of 
these translations, and frequently amused himself by making apposite 
quotations from them to De Polignac. In the year 1706, he was sent 
by that monarch to Rome to succeed De Tremouille, who was by this 
time presented with the scarlet hat, in his office at that court. His 
beloved poem was not, however, neglected on that side of the Alps ; 
and though his time was necessarily much occupied, he had so fortu- 
nate a power of abstraction, that considerable progress was made by 
him while he was at Rome. 

Clement XI. then filled the chair of S. Peter, and having, from his 
physician, heard much of the Christian Lucretius, he took the oppor- 
tunity of requesting its author to read it to him. Though no Car- 
tesian himself, he expressed himself much pleased with the skill by 
which that system was employed in the service of Christianity, as well 
as with the elegance and beauty of the whole work. Being some time 
after this sent as ambassador to the States, our author had the oppor- 
tunity of consulting the most learned Dutch scholars, among whom 
was Le Clerc. ‘This celebrated man had so retentive a memory as to 
be able on once hearing a passage to make it his own; and having 
inserted some verses from Polignac’s work in a Review of which he 
then had the management, their author was less willing to recite his 
poem afterwards. 

The Abbé was, at this time, raised to the cardinalship, and having 
finished his work against the atheists, in nine books, he Segnalo’ on 
adding two against the deists. He had, in his attack upon Epicurus, 
overwhelmed Spinosa and Hobbes in their leader’s fall, and though 
he had the greatest esteem for Newton, as indeed appears by his 
having supported the theory of colours by experiments of his own, at 
a time when the mathematicians of I'rance were almost to a man 
opposed to it, he yet deemed it right to attack part of his hypothesis, 
as we shall have occasion to notice in the sequel. 

Though now in extreme old age, the intellect of our cardinal was 
as bright as ever; and after forty years application to his poem he 
still laboured hard in carrying on his attack against the deists, which 
certainly shews no falling off either in poetical ability or argumenta- 
tive powers, 

But Providence had ordered that the defence of the Christian reli- 
gion should never be brought to aclose. While the literary world 
was expecting, with an eagerness which has seldom been equalled, the 
appearance of the poem, its author, now in his 80th year, was seized 
with a violent illness. Perceiving from the first that it would be 


fatal, he met it with the determination of proving by his example the ° 


validity of “the strong consolation’? which he had so often by his 
writings upheld, His friend, the Abbé Rothelin, was summoned to 
his bed side, and received from the dying poet the work of his life, 
with permission to destroy it or publish it, as it should seem best to 
him. The Abbé promised his best care in revision, and nobly re- 
deemed his pledge. 
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On the morning of his death, the cardinal, who had passed a rest. 
less and painful night, quoted to his attendants some verses of his own 
which occur towards the conclusion of his first book, describing 
most truly the state in which he then was, and which, in ¢onsidering 
his work, we shall quote. He continued them extempore. The verses 
which he then composed are said to have been most beautiful, but 
they could not, excepting one, be recollected by his attendants, 
These were the last words which he spoke, for in a few hours after- 
wards, to quote his affectionate biographer, he exchanged the con- 
templation and desire for the knowledge and fruition of heaven. 

So striking a circumstance as that this great poet should, like a 
swan, have died in song, could not pass unnoticed by contemporary 
authors. In the two Royal Academies of Paris his funeral orations 
were pronounced by M. de Boye and M. de Mairan respectively. 

The Abbé de Rothelin having seen all the due honours performed 
to the memory of his friend, applied himself to the’charge which had 
been left him. Here he found that his task was far more laborious 
than he had anticipated. He discovered that the various parts, 
though generally finished in themselves, could not without great diffi- 
culty be fitted together; that on account of the variety of copies, the 
readings were difficult to be determined ; in passages which had been 
many times corrected, he had to choose that collocation of words 
which seemed to him the best; in short, it required as much labour 
and talent to put together as to compose the poem. Rothelin, how- 
ever, was equal to his task; and, following the example of his friend, 
was exceedingly afraid of relying on his own judgment, and lost no 
opportunity of reading the work to, and receiving the opinions of, 
the most eminent French scholars. The Abbé Cerati, perpetual 
rector of the University of Pisa, afforded him much assistance, and 
the work rapidly approached its termination. Its appearance was 
again eagerly expected by the whole of Europe, when Rothelin, 
whose health was never strong, was seized with a rapid consumption, 
which shortly carried him off. 

Thus this work was a second time left, so to speak, an orphan; 
being, however, so near its completion that Rothelin, on his death- 
bed, had employed himself in writing the dedication to Pope Bene- 
dict XIV. 

M. le Beau took up the labours of Rothelin ; and at length, in 1746, 
forty-nine years after its commencement, the Anti-Lucretius was 
published at Paris. It must not be denied that the disappointment 
experienced by the literary world was very great. Expectations had 
been raised so high that it was scarcely within the nature of things 
that they should be satisfied; and the incomplete state of the work, 
after forty years’ labour, fell far short of the opinions which had been 
entertained of its polish. 

It is addressed to Quintius, an atheist, the Lorenzo of the “ Night 
Thoughts,” and in the passages below translated, the liberty has been 
taken of changing the original name for one more expressive to the 
English reader. 

After briefly stating the plan of the poem, a treatise on the existence 
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and nature of the Deity, in opposition to the sentiments which, first 
broached by Epicurus, and beautifully set forth by Lucretius, were 


then again, though with some variations and modifications, springing 


up through Europe, the poet invokes the assistance in his arduous 
task of the Divine Wisdom. 


«’Gainst these we turn the war. The rebel sect 
In arms, a fancied freedom to protect ; 
And the great bard, whose arm directs their helm, 
I call the Muse of Truth to overwhelm. 
But why invoke the Muse? O rather, Tuou 
Erernat WispomM, hear thy poet’s vow! 
Author supreme of all, on life’s dark tide, 
Light of the heart, and man’s securest guide, 
Breathe skill and courage on his trembling soul ; 
Grant him to bear the toil and reach the goal! 
By Tuee this mighty frame was first arrayed. 
By Tues its course is taught, its laws displayed ; 
Thy hand alone can with celestial dew 
Quench man’s insatiate thirsting for the true. 
O, be Tuou present while I sing thy laws, 
And—for it is thine own—‘ plead Tuov my cause |’ ” 


Many minds, he observes, are so far prejudiced by popular opinions 
as, without examining into their truth, to reject them at once. Now, 
though a falser maxim than “ Vox populi, vox Det,” has never been 
advanced, surely, itis no mark of reason thus to reject what is com- 
monly believed for no other cause than that it is so. 

The disadvantages which attend a contest with Lucretius are well 
pointed out. 


“‘ The charms that grace your poet are not mine; 
The luscious harmony, the glowing line, 
Achean dreams in native strains he sung, 
My sacred muse laments an alien tongue. 
His are the Graces, with their fabled choirs 
Of love and joy; me truth alone inspires. 
Nature for him unlocks her richest stores, 
And at his feet the mingled tribute pours. 
He strikes the lyre! The breezes softer play, 
Laughs the green earth, and lovelier goes the day ; 
The groves stand thick with blossoms; from the hill 
To the gay meadow sparkles forth the rill ; 
The woodlands echo to the wild bird’s strain, 
A thousand flocks throng o’er the dewy plain ; 
The herds and shepherds join the general mirth, 
Joy rules in heaven above, and joy on earth.” 


He then enters on a brief display of the mora] system of Epicurus. 
He dwells on the praise which the Grecian philosopher claimed as 
having been the first to free men from the apprehensions by which they 
are continually beset, of a state of future recompence, a freedom which 
involves the extinction of the strongest, though certainly not the noblest 
incentive to virtue. Its place he proves to be ill supplied by 


the idea that in pursuing pleasure we are to obey the dictates of 


nature, and to observe a certain moderation; depending, not on any 


innate principles of right and wrong, but simply on the expediency of 
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guarding ourselves from the diseases of mind and body to which 
intemperance may lead; from the private revenge of our fellow 
citizens ; or the public punishment of the laws. 
‘* Nor yet the unruly soul could he restrain, 

Nor tighten, where he once had loosed, the chain. 

So when the pilot, too imprudent guide, 

One moment gives the helm to ocean’s tide, 

Vainly the labouring shipmen he commands 

To furl the sail, and brace the slackened bands; 

The frenzied bark unknowing to obey, 

Where gales and billows bear her, speeds her way.” 

Thus this pretended freedom is nothing but a change of masters, 
and that, beyond all comparison, for the worse. 

Such consequences, continues the poet, follow the rejection of the 
doctrine of a moral principle ; for when this is admitted by the Kpi- 
curean, it must ensue that an advantage, if it can be gained by an 
undiscovered crime, is to be embraced with joy. Who can think 
otherwise, believing that no innate sense of right restrains us now, 
and no fear of future punishment need cause men to look on to a retri- 
bution? It is in vain, therefore, to talk of nature commanding 
moderation. Nature enjoys the fulfilment of every desire, and this, 
in that system, is nothing less than the unrestrained indulgence of 
every lust. It may be urged that shame will prevent such unhappy 
consequences, (164,) but on his own principles, the Epicurean should 
endeavour to rid himself of so useless an emotion; or, at all events, 
where-the desire of enjoyment is greater than the shame of acquisition, 
there nature impels him, or, in other words, it is his duty to com- 
mit the crime. These consequences, it may be said, should be laid 
to the charge of Aristippus, not of Epicurus. But Aristippus was only 
consistent in working out consequences which his predecessor dared 
not to admit. Freedom under such a system there is none; neither 
is it possible that there should be. 

‘‘ Pleasure may rule, but cannot reign alone : 
Her sister, Tyranny, usurps the throne ; 
Who, mindful of the precepts Wisdom gave, 
The passions curbs: their master, not their slave. 
High treason this against her sovereign sway, 
The forfeit in her votaries scorn must pay.” 

Hence the Cyrenzan school possessed at least consistency—a 
virtue not belonging to the other. To believe the doctrines of the 
latter involved a moral necessity of disobeying its precepts. 

But (219) a less must be, it is urged, given up for a greater plea- 
sure. ‘l'rue! exclaims the poet; but inconsistent with what is before 
advanced, for upon these principles a pleasure need never be given 
up at all. He proceeds with respect to this self-victory— 

“| grant the plea: then, where Religion reigns, 

Why brand the soul as wretched that abstains? 

Happier at least in this—a sad alloy 

Racks thee, if victor, in the abandoned joy. 

The objection fails, if thou prefer to this 

Defeat, my triumph in itself is bliss.” 

J.M.N. 
( To be continued.) 
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SACRED POETRY. 


THE RICH MAN AND THE POOR, 


Tue rich hath many friends ; the poor—God help him in his need— 
Hath often not one friend on earth to be a friend indeed ; 

So in his way he journieth on, a lonely soul and sad, 

And few the sunlight gleams I ween to make his spirit glad. 


The rich hath joy in life—around him blow the sweetest flowers, 
And golden, fairy tinctures glow within his happy bowers ; 

Glad strains of tender music fall upon his listening ears, 

And wrap him oft in waking dreams of yet far happier years. 


Grim Poverty athwart the poor hath swept his poison blast, 
That withers every budding hope, and kills its root at last ; 
And at his side a shadow dim stalks stealthily and drear, 

And whispers, ‘‘ Curse thy God and die,” in his affrighted ear. 


Yet, trusting in his God, he is not utterly alone, 

The King of Heaven, as Son and Heir, that lowly one shall own ; 
Shall set him on his own right hand, in robes of royal grace, 
And on that poor despised head, a crown of glory place. 


The poor shall never cease to thee from out the weary land, 

As God’s own representative for ever shall he stand ; 

Wherefore when he his plaint doth make, for Christ’s sake then relieve, 
So shalt thou at the last dread day a recompence receive. 


Bethink thee of his hapless fate, and of thy brighter lot, 

And in the midst of blessing let the poor be not forgot; 

To him thy goods impart, yet not in charily alone— 

Who keepest back his lawful hire, give thou the poor his own! = 





CORRESPONDENCE, 


The Editor begs to remind his readers that he is not responsible for the opinions 
of his Correspondents, 


LOW CHURCH MINSTRELSY. 


Sir,—The circumstances of the age were very striking which sent forth 
on their mission a company of men from the bosom of the church to 
organize each for himself a sect without, or a party within, her pale. 
Allowing for exaggeration, there was too much of trath in their opi- 
nion that the church had sunk into much apathy in the latter half of 
the last century, and might be expected to turn with irritation against 
the few of her clergy who first might dare to tell her so. The facts 
Justified the anticipation, and young men of pious life were subjected 
to much annoyance at the universities, and occasionally found difli- 
culty in procuring admission to holy orders, from the reluctance of 
those who should sign their testimonials, to arm them with an autho- 


Vou. XXII.—May, 1843. 2N 
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rity which would as surely be turned against the givers, Systematic 
abuse in the disposal of higher church preferment had produced its 
necessary results on the inferior clergy ; and it seemed scarce likely 
that the church should recover its true position without some convul- 
sive effort of its own, in that portion of it least accessible to the hope 
of patronage and the fear of power. 

The efforts of Freethinkers, as they affected to be called, had tended 
to bring about this state ofaffairs in two ways. Directly, by producing 
a class, limited in number, indeed, but dangerous, who gave colour to 
Gibbon’s assertion that the clergy subscribed the articles with a sigh 
or asmile. But indirectly, by drawing the attention of ablest divines 
with so much earnestness to the mere external evidences of Chris- 
tianity, its reasonableness, the extent of its attestation, its anterior pro- 
bability, and all that class of demonstration which research and intel- 
lectual effort can elicit, without any of those religious affections and — 
devotional feelings which, however miserable substitutes they may be 
for evidence of other kinds, are still to be numbered among the highest 
blessings the Christian can enjoy when walking humbly with his God. 
Nobly, indeed, did the churchmen of that period wrest the weapon 
of reason from their opponents’ hands, and turn it against them ; but in 
doing so they seem to have lost some of their own arms in the battle 
which they won. 

When a few individuals came forward and attempted to revive the 
sense of religion in their own hearts and those of their fellow-creatures, 
they would evidently be exposed to several formidable temptations. 
The church not having had the power, owing to the want of convo- 
cations, of making any alterations in the constitution secured to her in 
better times, could not be convicted of corruption. The chief motives to 
separation were therefore absent ; but they would be inclined to doubt 
the value of the principles on which church unity depended, from the 
evident decay of that life which exists in the direct influences of spi- 
ritual religion on the soul within her pale. Evidently enough, the dis- 
positions of heart which follow on the contemplation of things not 
seen, and all that superiority to temporal considerations which faith of 
any kind gives impartially to the wildest enthusiast and the holiest 
saint, do not require any subjection to church discipline for their attain- 
ment. Mighty as they are in operation, it is not merely to be a 
means of producing them that the church on earth was empowered to 
loose and bind ; it was rather to excite them in the apathetic, and re- 
strain them in the fanatical, lest the one sort should sink into a mere 
routine of duty, the other get above ordinances. The fortunes of the 
neo-reformers would be thenceforth affected in the manner already 
alluded to, assumption would be answered by contempt. This would 
re-act, and contempt would be repaid by contempt: the man who be- 
wailed his hard fate in preaching for half a guinea, had no sympathy 
for him who preached, as he said, for a crown; persons in power 
would be not unlikely to oppress, The rebellious tempers thus produced 
would not conciliate ecclesiastical superiors. Some of these would there- 
fore oppose the new party, like Bishop Lavington, others, like Arch- 
bishop Secker, when Bishop of Oxford, would take no part in any such 
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oppression, yet regard them with no great favour, and doubtless there 
would be on the whole as little secular motive to join their company 
as can well be imagined. 

If a party was already organized to applaud a peculiar phraseology, 
and receive certain tenets as evidences of high Christian attain- 
ments—there were few chapels where popular eloquence would secure 
large salaries to loud profession and strong declamation. The group 
stood bearing testimony alone, and whatever character their followers 
in this generation may have earned, they were men whom no one 
now, whatever he thinks of their opinions, can despise. 

The state of mind thus generated would be essentially poetical. 
The muse of Solyma would cheer their dark and enliven their happier 
moments. One of the early acts of direct opposition offered was the 
expulsion of certain youths of Cambridge for singing hymns in private 
houses, who revenged themselves by observing, that the enormity of 
their crime was alarmingly contrasted with the venial offence of so 
many of their fellow-students, who only sang songs in public-houses. 
Their expulsion, however, did not stop their hymn writing and hymn 
singing, and it is with some of the compositions produced by men who 
thought and felt as they did that 1 shall offer a few observations. 

Many of these are of a very high order of merit; they come warm 
from the heart, and express the sentiments of men who have appre- 
ciated religion strongly in one of its noblest aspects—the communion 
of the individual soul with God. Most of them labour under serious 
theological defects, being founded almost exclusively on the Calvinistic 
views of the quinquarticular controversy. And all lose sight more or 
less of the union God has established between means and end, the 
channels he has appointed his graces to flow through, and the com- 
munion of saints in the fulness of its meaning ; a want of reverence for 
the sacraments, a tendency to cut off the membership with each other 
by establishing for each individual a sufficient connexion with Heaven 
direct, and a disavowal of the value of any ordinances, the effects of 
which are not obvious to the senses. These of course were not fully 
developed in every instance, and in few did they reach to such a 
height, it may be hoped, as to cut off the holders from the communion 
of saints on earth, or the inheritance of saints above. But they existed 
strongly enough to mark almost all their poetry, and whatever defects 
they may have been in a religious creed, they made very fair in- 
gredients in the creed of a poet. 

Foremost in merits, and not very far from foremost in defects, in 
this class of composition, stands Cowper, a primitive puritan in prin- 
ciple, a man of exquisite feeling, and gifted with no inconsiderable 
command of language. But one who dwelt within himself, and 

fostered into power that lonely dependence on himself for his religion 
which made every period of exhilaration a visit of the Heavenly Com- 
forter, and depression a conquest of the powers of darkness, Such a 
man was almost necessarily, from idiosyncrasy, incapable of writing 
hymns for public worship, and the compositions he has left of this 
class are most singularly characteristic of his school. The individual 
is rarely lost in the congregation, and thoughts beautiful and im- 
2N2 
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pressive in solitude become almost indecent when dragged from the 
secrecy of retirement and exhibited in public. Instead of such homage 
as a worshipper might be expected to render to the King of Kings in 
the great congregation, the language of human friendship is adopted. 
The prominent theme is the individual speaking or spoken to—alone, 
or in company only with his God, he always occupies the foreground, 
or example : 


“Hark, my soul! it is the Lord, 
‘Tis thy Saviour—hear his word : 
Jesus speaks, and speaks to thee; 
Say, poor sinner, lov’st thou me? 
I deliver’d thee when bound, 
And, when wounded, heal'd thy wound-— 
Sought thee wandering, set thee right— 
Turn'd thy darkness into light. 
Can a woman’s tender care 
Cease towards the child she bare? 
Yes, she may forgetful be, 

Yet will I remember thee ; 

Mine is an unchanging love, 
Higher than the heights above ; 
Deeper than the depths beneath, 
Free and faithful, strong as death. 
Thou shalt see my glory soon, 
When the work of grace is done; 
Partner of my throne shalt be— 
Say, poor sinner, lov’st thou me? 
Lord, it is my chief complaint 
That my love is weak and faint ; 
Yet I love thee and adore ! 

Oh for grace to love thee more !” 


It is not, be it remembered, the literary merit nor the devotional 
feeling thus exhibited that is called in question. It is its appropriate- 
ness to the position assigned it, But Cowper, as Alexander Knox 
says, was the representative of the old puritans, and occasionally 
he could wrap up a very pithy bit of controversy in the mantle of a 
hymn. ‘The following may be well entitled, The case of the English 


church done into metre—very profitable to be sung by those whio 
dislike her, 


“ Write to Sardis, saith the Lord, 

And write what he declares ; 

He whose Spirit and whose word 
Upholds the seven stars. 

All thy works and ways I search, 

Find thy zeal and love decay'd : 

Thou art called a living church, 
But thou art cold and dead. 


Watch, remember, seek, and strive ; 
Exert thy former pains ; 

Let thy timely care revive 
And strengthen what remains. 
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Cleanse thine heart, thy works amend, 
Former times to mind recall, 
Lest my sudden stroke descend, 

And smite thee once for all. 


Yet I number now, in thee, 

A few that are upright ; 
These my Father's face shall see, 
And walk with me in white : 

When in judgment I appear, 

They for mine shall be confest : 

Let my faithful servants hear, 
And woe be to the rest.” 


Newton took a hint, probably, from this effusion, and writes in the 
sae spirit, though not with so much felicity— 


“ Thus saith the Lord to Ephesus, 
(And thus he speaks to some of us,”) &c. 


«“ There is a manner,” says that author, in his Preface to the Olney 
Collection, the exclusive work of himself and Cowper, “suited to the 
composition of hymns.’’ The above are instances of this style and 
manner, it may be presumed, Newton, however, though the most 
prosaic of the low-church hymn writers, often surpassed himself when 
led by the hand of Holy Scripture, rather than attempting, on the prin- 
ciple professed by Watts, to improve upon it, Nothing can be finer 
than the opening of a hymn, which dwindles, however, into com- 
parative weakness and individuality—the 60th in the collection. 


‘* Glorious things of thee are spoken, 

Zion, city of our God ! 

He, whose word cannot be broken, 
Formed thee for his own abode. 

On the rock of ages founded, 
What can shake thy sure repose? 

With salvation’s walls surrounded, 
Thou mayst smile at all thy foes. 


“See! the streams of living waters 

Springing from eternal love, 

Well supply thy sons and daughters, 
And all fear of want remove: 

Who can faint while sach a river 
Ever flows, thy thirst t’assuage? 

Grace which, like the Lord the giver, 
Never fails from age to age,” &c. &c. 


Nowhere, however, is the disposition of mind above alluded to 
more remarkable than in that section of the Olney hymn which treats 


of “ Ordinances.” One designated as “ Praise for the Continuance of 


the Gospel” is thus annotated: “ Wherever a separation is threatened 
between a minister and people who dearly love each other, this hymn 
may be as seasonable as it once was at Olney ;” and it alludes to a 
festival established in honour of the perpetuated gospel—a saints 
day in earnest :— 
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*‘ Oft as that memorable hour, 
The changing year brings round again, 
We meet to praise the love and power, 
Which heard our cries and eased our pain.” 


The next hymn is in the same strain -— 


“The gospel and a praying few, 
Our bulwark long have proved ; 
And Olney sure the day will rue, 
When these shall be removed.” 


Some of the titles of this section are, “ On Opening a “ogg for Social 
Prayer,” “ Gospel Privileges,” “ Prayer for Revival,’ «c. 

An intimate friend and associate of these allies produced a volume 
of hymns of various merit. The best of these express the communion 
of the soul with God; the worst, those which touch on church sub- 
jects ; but there is none of the rampant doctrine in Cowper, Newton, 
or Haweis, which blazes out in the hymns of Augustus Toplady. Un- 
fortunately, this good man, a poet to the back bone, loved to dogma- 
tize in his poetical devotions, and some references to the peculiarities 
of his doctrine occur in all, or almost all, he ever wrote. This is es- 


a the case in the composition from which the following noble 
ines are taken, where, after alluding to the elect angels who guard 
the elect of mankind, he proceeds :— 


“ Thy worship no interval knows ; 
Their fervour is still on the wing ; 
And while they protect my repose, 
They chaunt to the praise of my king. 
I, too, at the season ordained, 

Their chorus for ever shall join, 
And love and adore without end, 
Their faithful Creator and mine.” 


The same lofty confidence which, however it may confound thie 


assurances of faith and sense, is nevertheless poetical to a degree, 
marks such stanzas as the following :— 


‘«* Shudder not to pass the stream, 
Venture all thy care on Him— 
Him whose goodness, love, and power, 
Stilled its tossing, hushed its roar. 
Safe is the expanded wave, 
Gentle as the summer eve, 
Not one object of his care 
Ever suffered shipwreck there. 
See the haven full in view, 
Love divine shall bear thee through ; 
Trust to that propitious gale— 
Weigh thine anchor, spread thy sail. 
Saints in glory perfect made, 
Wait thy passage through the shade ; 
Ardent for thy coming o’er— 
See! they throng the blissful shore.” 


The Wesleys, who cultivated this branch of literature with diligence, 
entertained views very different from those who have hitherto been 
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mentioned on many important topics. Sounder than their brethren, 
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who either made no schism or far less formidable schisms from the 
church than theirs, they appear to have held strong opinions on the 
guilt of separation ; and it is evident they aimed at nothing more than 
what Rome has so often conceded to her most energetic spirits—the 
founding of an order within the church’s pale, with a view of rising to 
higher degrees of holiness by its aid, and practising a discipline which 
the church wished for, but did not possess. John Wesley valued the 
orders he bore ; and considering how low churchmanship can descend 


in such 
writers. 


matters, he may fairly claim a place among low-church hymn 
The chief fault of the hymns is a morbid sentimentalism, of 


which “Oh, lovely appearance of death” &c. may be a fair specimen ; 
but good examples of genuine congregational poetry occur in the 


Methodist Hymn-book. I have, however, already occupied so much 


space with extracts already familiar to many of your readers, that I 
hesitate to proceed any further with them. 

From Watts, and the above-named sources, most modern collections 
have been gathered—and, what is more, so completely have they 


formed 


the taste of the age—that of hymns by orthodox writers— 


scarcely any have been popular save those which express the senti- 
ments so prominently professed at the date in question, The Morning 
and Evening Hymns of Bishop Ken dwell entirely on the individual, 
and were composed for private devotion by the good bishop, who sang 
them daily by himself to the music of his lyre. Well, let us be thankful 
that it is not the reverse—not a meagre reference to routine duties, nor 


a mere. 


generalized adoration of the God of nature, which has taken 


hold on the popular mind—but an aspiration after, or an expression of, 
that spiritual life without which all religion is a name. 


= Sr,—! 


H. J. 





CONVERTS TO THE CHURCH OF ROME, 
have been reading a publication lately put forth by a Roman 


catholic, who, from his title-page, seems to have written some letters 
which appeared in your Magazine, signed “ Veles.” Perhaps you 
will allow me space for a few remarks upon this gentleman's pamphlet, 

The usual texts adduced by the Roman catholics in support of the 
pope’s supremacy, are all marshalled out again, with the confidence of 
one lately converted to that church, and, I must add, with the ignorance 
of one whose theology has been gathered from the controversies of the 
day, without much examination into the works of English divines ; 
added to this is a plentiful abuse of Dr. Pusey and Mr. Newman. 
This courageous author pronounces of the former that he is *‘ no theo- 


logian,”’ 


and of the latter, that his logic is but weak stuff. I shall con- 


tent myself with two short criticisms of this his manner of controversy; 
and in the first we shall have a specimen of his logic, and in the other 
we shall be able to judge of Mr. De Bary’s purely theological specula- 


tions. 


Mr. De Bary quotes the following words of Mr. Newman :— 


“ Accordingly, even granting that the Kuglish church violated a duty 


in the sixteenth century, in releasing itself from the Roman supremacy, 
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still it did not thereby commit that special sin which cuts off from the 
fountain of grace, and is called schism. It was essentially complete 
without Rome.” Upon this Mr. De Bary exclaims, What! without 
unity—in a state of excommunication! It was complete, would be the 
reply, as forming part of the catholic church, But did it, without 
Rome, continue thus to form a part of the catholic church? Clearly 
not. ‘The following words of Hooker are singularly apposite :— 
“ This is the error of all popish definitions that hitherto have been 
brought: they define not the church by that which the church 
essentially is, but by that wherein they imagine their own more perfect 
than the rest.” Evidently Mr. De Bary has to be reminded of the 
« }éns unum in multis,” to understand what Mr. Newman meant by 
affirming that our church is “essentially complete without Rome.” 
Dr. Whately tells us an essential definition is one which assigns not 
the properties or accidents of the thing defined, but which are regarded 
as its essential parts, whether physical or logical. Now, though the 
Christian religion was very early introduced into Italy, I think I may 
safely say there was the church of Jerusalem, with a regular bishop, 
long before the church of Rome was ever heard of—certainly long be- 
fore either Peter or Paul visited the metropolis of the west ; and, since 
this church must of necessity have contained all the essential parts of the 
church catholic, it follows to be tied to the papacy can be no essential 
part of any church, however contingent it may be; and therefore our 
author only makes a flippant observation when he says—“a thing 
cannot be called a part of a whole unless it agrees with it.” 

I will now proceed to remark upon our author’s way of handling 
Scripture ; and here I have not much to quarre! with him about—nay, 
rather I have cause to thank him for having somewhat betrayed his 
party. 

Amongst other observations upon the difference which took place 
between St. Peter and St. Paul at Antioch, he observes—“ Both being 
inspired, they both knew the truth equally well; it is therefore for his 
weakness and timidity that the latter upbraids the former. This is 
proved by the words of Paul himself:—* But when Peter was come 
to Antioch, I withstood him to the face, because he was to be 
blamed’—not because he was ignorant of the doctrine of Jesus.” If 
the members of the church at Rome claim for the successors of 
St. Peter a superior knowledge of the Divine will, they must, in fair- 
ness, grant the successors of the other apostles a like share in the 
wisdom of their inspired predecessors ; and if they do, these successors, 
whoever they may be, have an equal knowledge of the truth with the 
representatives of St. Peter. But supposing the supremacy of St. Peter 
amongst the apostles, and the alleged consequent supremacy of the 
pope, be allowed, as it is evident from Scripture a time did arrive 
when it was lawful to withstand St. Peter, so might there come a time 
when it should be lawful to withstand his successor. There did come 
a time when that successor, like St. Peter, “ walked not according to 
the truth of the gospel,” and I will take our author’s words, and assure 
him we did not separate from the pope, because “he was ignorant 
of the doctrine of Jesus,” but “because he was to be blamed ;"’ and 
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when he ceases to be blamed, which he will be as soon as he returns 
to the “ truth of the gospel,” he will find himself united to us again, 
and holding that pre-eminence amongst the bishops of Christendom, 
early granted him, because of the antiquity and importance of his see, 
and the many great services the Roman church, in early times, con- 
ferred upon the Christian world; but whilst he holds so many things 
contrary to the truth of the gospel, we must forego the much-coveted 
unity, and we may rest satisfied, from the context of Scripture, that 
it is better to upbraid with Paul than to err with Peter. Tif. 


(The Editor had not intended to notice this pamphlet of Mr. De 
Bary, but since a correspondent has done so, he must state his reasons 
fur the course he had intended to take, lest it should be supposed that 
his correspondent was no other than himself in disguise. The first he 
heard of Mr. De Bary was a pamphlet addressed to himself, in con- 
junction with the editors of two other periodicals, relative to pro- 
motion by purchase in the army. ‘These led to a correspondence in 
these pages which at last settled into a discussion on German theology, 
predestination, and a variety of metaphysical subjects, of which the 
first letter was inserted in hopes that the second might explain it, but 
it soon became so evident that they were the productions of a 
gentleman in search of a religion, that further communications were 
declined. They shewed more ability, indeed, than the present 
pamphlet, but obviously emanated from one who, like Bentham, wrote 
much and read little, conceiving it of more importance that the world 
should know what he thought, than that he should know what others 
thought: 

The pamphlet in question certainly furnishes strong temptations to 
a breach of charity. It is almost impossible to believe that a person 
of Mr. De Bary’s acuteness can have been satisfied with the shallow 
and often-exposed sophistries which he has strung together as reasons 
for his conversion, unless he is so honestly ignorant of the whole state 
of the controversy that he has never seen the answers, and taken 
all on the credit of the nearest Romish priest, following the Abbot of 
Cross Raguel’s “shortest and only way.” But the thing has another look. 
It is well known that the Romish church has stooped to warfare with 
her English sister, by dispensing with her missionaries to preach 
puritanism, It is only reasoning from analogy to believe that her 
secret agents are now in the Anglican church doing all they can to 
identify sound church principles with popery, either by remaining in 
the church, and abusing it with superstitions of a former age, or leaving 
it for Rome, as the step in advance of the point to which they have 
been conducted by an honest study of antiquity and the reason of the 
thing. ‘Then, to swell every man into a host, it is rumoured that Mr, A. 
intends to leave his mother church, or that he is advised that there is 
no need for him to leave it, or that he has left it, or that, having 
left it, he thinks of returning, and then that he has no such thought, 
but is preaching in some Romish conventicle here or there, and by 
the time that the report of Mr. A. grows stale, a Mr. B. is found to 
parade in the same way, through the same papers. This may be all 
fair and honest, but it does not look like it. | é 
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THE ANTS IN PROVERBS, v1. . 


Sir,—In Bishop Horsley’s sermon before the Humane Society the 
following passage occurs, to which I beg leave to draw the attention 
of your correspondents. 

“ If it could be clearly proved (which I take it hath never yet been 
done) against any one of the inspired writers that he entertained opinions 
on any physical subject which the accurate researches of later times 
have refuted ; that the earth, for instance, is at rest in the centre of the 
planetary system ; that fire is carried by a principle of positive levity 
towards the outside of the universe; or that he had used expressions 
in which such notions were implied; I should think myself neither 
obliged, in deference to his acknowledged superiority ‘in another sub- 
ject, to embrace his erroneous physics, nor at liberty, on account of 
his want of information on these subjects, to reject or call in question 
any part of his religious doctrine. 

« But though I admit the possibility of an inspired teacher’s error of 
opinion in subjects which he is not sent to teach, (because inspiration 
is not omniscience, and some things there must be which it will leave 
untaught,) though I stand on this point for my own and every man’s 
liberty, and protest against any obligation on the believer’s conscience, 
to assent to a philosophical opinion incidentally expressed by Moses, 
by David, or by St. Paul, upon the authority of their infallibility in 
divine knowledge .. . . yet I confess it appears to me no very pro- 
bable supposition (and it is, as | conceive, a mere supposition, not yet 
confirmed by any one clear instance) that an inspired writer should 
be permitted in his religious discourses to affirm a false proposition in 
any subject or in any history to misrepresent a fact.” 

Now, Sir, Iam so much inclined to the bishop’s views in this re- 
spect that I hesitate to receive any fact as such which appears to con- 
tradict an implication of scripture. ‘This makes me anxious to know 
from any entomological naturalist who may be able to tell whether 
the habits of the ants of Palestine have been yet so strictly scrutinized 
as to justify any assertion regarding that class of habits to which 
Solomon alludes in Proy. vi. 6—“ The ant . . which having no guide, 
overseer, or ruler, provideth her meat in the summer, and gathereth her 
food in the harvest.’ Such a description seems to point out the insects 
which Aélian describes as ascending the stalks of corn, and throwing 
down grains to their companions below, and the galleries of which 
Aldovrandus had seen stored with a winter’s provision of grain. How- 
ever, it seems to be an established fact with regard to every species 
of ant which has been really watched and examined, that none of 
them lay up any store in summer against winter. The deeply inte- 
resting work of Huber induced me, some years ago, to make an arti- 
ficial formicary, and enables me to add my own testimony to his as 
regards the small brown turf-ant on the one point here in question. 
I have little hesitation in communicating this case to your readers, 
because I am persuaded that every advance in philosophy is to the 
Christian an advance in the knowledge of things divine; yet I shall 
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feel strong reluctance in giving up the assumption of Bishop Horsley, 
that philosophy has never yet come into direct collision with‘ any 
philosophical statement of an inspired writer, and unwillingness to 
abandon at once all the interesting collections in Bochart’s Hiero- 
zoicon, and treat as legendary the nursery rhymes which made the 
ant one of the earliest objects of interest in animated nature. 

While I am writing, I am inclined to add a few sentences more on 
a different subject. 

A paper inserted some months since in your Magazine, treating of 
the ratiocinative faculty in animals, and comparing it with the parallel 
developments of mind in the human creature, inclines me to send you 
one or two rather singular specimens of infatuation in bees. 1 think 
they correspond in no slight degree with the wilfulness and self- 
destroying caprice which nations of larger creatures have sometimes 
exhibited, and contrast strangely with that sagacity—not to say, that 
power of following a train of reasoning to a sound conclusion—which 
bees most certainly have often exercised. 

I had a swarm about three years since, well hived in June. They 
worked well for about two months, when it was necessary to move 
that and another hive for a few minutes, and in replacing them, they 
unfortunately were set on each other’s stands. A furious combat, of 
course, took place at the entrances of both, which was suspended as 
soon as the error was corrected—perhaps after seven or ten minutes. 
Neither hive, however, prospered afterwards. Onel united to another 
stock ; the other I allowed to stand, and it stood working very lan- 
guidly till the middle of October, when, as I sat with the window open, 
I heard bees swarming, and found them pouring in a torrent from the 
hive in question. They rose so violently, that I could only watch 
them off over the tops of some high trees, and found it impossible to 
follow, or hear more of them; so I returned to look at the hive they 
left. It was full of comb, but not a single bee. The whole mass of 
them had deserted their home in the beginning of winter, when all the 
honey collected in a month would not have made them comb enough 
to store a month’s supply. I have never seen nor heard of a similar 
case. 

Last winter I had a hive, the bees of which had given up work for 
two months, in November, when, assuming that some accident had 
befallen the queen, I proposed to unite them with a cast in a neigh- 
bouring apiary. ‘The operation was sadly bungled. Two combs 
from my hive fell into the vessel where the two sets of bees were 
mixed together, and the bees in the hive which it was intended to 
abandon became so troublesome, that their hive was hastily replaced 
upon its block, and the bulk of both populations conveyed in the vessel, 
into which the two combs had also fallen, and over them was placed 
their own hive, full of comb, and not deficient in a fair supply of honey. 
On visiting them the next morning, I was surprised at finding, that in- 
stead of ascending to their usual quarters, they had taken possession 
of the two combs, and brought the honey from the hive above to the 
vessel beneath, cementing the comb to a stick across its centre. But 
their stupidity did not end here: as it was impossible to leaye them 
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as they were, as soon as the comb was fairly fixed, the hive was re. 
moved, the vessel inverted, and placed upon its stand, and all went on 
very well for some weeks. The bees were plentifully supplied with 
syrup, and worked well, when, on examining the box one day, I found 
that the whole of the comb had fallen down on its side on the bee- 
stand, the bees having fixed it insecurely, and overloaded it with the 
syrup. I now left them to shift for themselves, supplying them in the 
meantime plentifully with food. Athird time they went to work, 
and after consuming their honey, by making new comb in the usual 
way, died, in the midst of plenty, before the spring. 

I know I ought to upologize for introducing such matter into the 
British Magazine, but it appears to me to bear upon the question of 
instinct and reason somewhat curiously, that the same class of animals 
shall in one community exercise their instincts with the utmost 
sagacity, and in another expose themselves to ruin by the most obvious 
misapplication of the same faculty. P.C, 


ON THE AGYPTO-TUSCAN “ CONSUS,” 


Sir,—Livy says of Romulus, Ludos ex industrié parat Neptuno 
Kquestri sollemnes: Consulia vocat, (i. 9.) Niebuhr, in his aceount 
of Romulus, omits all mention of Neptune; and concerning Consus, 
the god of the Consualia, he states—*“ This festival, sacred to the god 
of secret deliberations, was solemnized symbolically by uncovering an 
altar buried in the earth; hence the history of Romulus has been 


enriched with the tale, that his finding this altar was the occasion or 
pretext of the festival ;” and, farther on, after explaining consules by 
colleagues, those who are together, he adds—* ‘Thus consules is tanta- 
mount to consentes, the name given to Jupiter's council of gods,” (vol. i. 
pp- 225, 512.) On the other hand, 1 would maintain that Consus 
wus the tutelar god of the town Consentia, and that these names, 
together with the dii Consentes, and the deities Consivius and Con- 
sivia, are all derived from the same Aigypto-Tuscan root cons, vastare, 
involvere, complicare. 

The consideration of the god Consus necessarily brings forward the 
Aigypto-Tuscan doctrine of dissolution tending to reproduction, to 
which I briefly alluded under “ Tages,” and which may be stated in 
these few words of Ovid:—Nec perit in tanto quicquam (mibi 
eredite) mundo, Sed variat faciemque novat, (Metam., xv. 254.) 
Wilkinson says, that the Egyptians had several youthful deities dis- 
tinguished by a lock of hair depending from the side of their head, and 
that this lock typified youthfulness. “As the child of Isis, Harpo- 
crates may represent youth in general; and when seated in Hades be- 
fore Osiris, he is the symbol of resuscitation, or new birth, ‘This 
alludes to the change of state which every one undergoes at his death), 
purporting that dissolution is only the cause of reproduction ; that 
nothing perishes which has once existed ; and that things which appear 
to be destroyed only change their natures, and pass into another form. 
The same idea is probably repeated in the triad so often found in the 
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tombs, consisting of Isis, Nephthys, and Harpocrates, which I suppose 
to signify the beginning, the end, and reproduction after death,’’ 
(Anc. Egypt., iv. p. 507.) 

Under Honsoo, Khonso, Chons, Wilkinson observes—“ Khonso is 
represented under the form of a mumnny, holding in his hands the 
emblems of life, stability, and purity, with the flagellum and crook of 
Osiris ; at the side of his head falls the plaited lock of Harpocrates, or 
childhood. Certain emblems may appear to connect him with Thoth ; 
but I am rather disposed to see in him some analogy to the Egyptian 
Hercules, or the representative of created things,” (vol. v. p. 19.) 
And in reference to the treatment of the dead, he says—“ The body 
was so bound up as to resemble [Osiris] the mysterious ruler of 
Amenti : it bore some of the emblems peculiar to him; and the beard, 
of a form which belonged exclusively to the gods, was given to the 
deceased, in token of his having assumed the character of that deity,” 
(vol. v. p. 382.) Champollion describes Chons much more par- 
ticularly, and therefore much more suitably to my present purpose :— 
Enveloppé depuis le cou jusque sous la plante des pieds, par un véte- 
ment trés-étroit, ne laissant de libre que le mouvement des deux mains 
qui tiennent le sceptre, etc., (Précis, p. 149, 2nde éd.) I must here 
dwell on the circumstance that Chons differed from a mummy, in 
having the head and hands free, and that both Ptha and Osiris appear 
also in this mummy-like or half-shrouded form ; so that there were in 
Egypt, as well as in Italy, both a deus Consus and dii Consentes. ‘The 
name is derived from the Coptic cons, chons, mactare, cadaver putri- 
dum, putrescere, involvere, Luc. xxiii. 53. (Tattam.) 

The Italian dii Consentes are thus explained by the Tuscan 
Cecina:—Tertiam manubiam idem Jupiter mittit, sed adhibitis in 
consilium diis, quos Superiores et Jnvolutes vocant. Que vastat et in- 
cludit, et mutat statum privatum utique et publicum, quem invenit. 
Ignis enim nihil esse, quod sit, patitur, (Seneca Nat. Quest., ii. 41.) 
Varro’s explanation is, Hos Consentes et Complices Etrusci aiunt et 
nominant, quod una oriantur et occidant una, (Arnob. adv. gent., 
iii, 40.) Creuzer supposes both Consentes and Complices to be 
Tuscan words, to which Miller objects that they are both naturally 
Latin (ii. p.81) ; as often happens, I suspect that truth lies midway, 
for I conceive that Complices and Involuti are translations of the 
Latinized form Consentes, from the Aigypto-Tuscan root cons, vastare, 
includere, involvere, complicare: to make an end of, to bring to a 
close, to shroud. I have shewn that Tages signified dissolution and 
Neph production, when life was not extinct, but only in abeyance. The 
half-shrouded Chons, with his lock of Harpocrates, or youthfulness, 
plainly told that all was not dead within the material integument, but 
that it contained an embryo, or germen involutum, which would 
quicken into a new existence, like a chrysalis, or grain of seed in the 
earth. Harpocrates differs from Consus in being no longer Involutus, 
or shrouded ; he typified new life, or the quickened germ freed from 
the old matter and integuments, like the first blade above the soil, and 
was represented as a weak and imperfect infant, deficient in his mem- 
bers. (De Isid., 65, 68.) 
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Among the titles of Janus, Macrobius mentions Janus Consivius, 
which he thus explains: Consivium a conserendo, id est, a pro- 
pagine generis humani, que Jano auctore conseritur, (Sat. i. 9.) 
Now, the Neptunus of Romulus was Neph, or Genius, and he is 
described as deorum filius et parens hominum, ex quo homines gig- 
nuntur (Festus) : therefore Neptunus, Consus, Consivius, are the same, 
or similar powers, and all engaged in forwarding reproduction. But 
this doctrine is applied not only to human life, but also to vegetation ; 
and Miller had only an imperfect view of the subject, when he called 
the Consentes rustici a mere creation of Varro’s. At the beginning of 
the treatise De re rustica, Varro says he thought it more becoming, on 
such an occasion, to invoke the xu. dii Consentes, qui maximé agri- 
colarum duces sunt, than, like Homer and Ennius, to invoke the 
Muses. A similar feeling of propriety led Virgil to invoke Neptunus, 
or Genius, the author of production, in the opening of his Georgics. 
In the middle of this investigation, I was encouraged by finding* 
that an old Scholiast had expressed the very opinion which is here 
brought forward. Scaliger disapproves, and what modern scholar 
would not, even after Niebuhr's marring or mending, as the case may 
be. Consualia, Glossarium: “ Conso, rg vig rij¢“lowcoc.”” Male. Jos. 
Seal, According to Wilkinson, Khonso was the son of Amun and 
Maut; but Maut was a title of Isis. W. 5B. WINNING. 


Bedford. 






























ON THE IMPROPRIETY OF MONUMENTS IN CHURCHES. 


Mr. Envitor,—That our cathedrals were erected to receive monuments 
to the dep: arted, I may safely assert no one can prove; and that the eccle- 
siastical designer did not design hiscathedral to receive monumentsis very 
evident, from the perfection of all its parts, and the exquisite finish of the 
whole of its detail ; all of which being designed upon the onlv and true 
form that a catholic church should have—the cross, sufficiently shews ; 
for who can be named that has taken up the cross and followed his 
Saviour in spirit and truth, to deserve to become part and parcel of the 
catholic and apostolic cross, consecrated and dedicated to the holy 
services of Almighty God? But, independent of this point, which is 
evident enough by its cross form, it was never intended to be muti- 
lated or desecrated by unknown additions. And moreover, the per- 
fect whole which a cathedral proclaims when free from mutilations 
and incongruous additions, is sufficient to convince any one that to 
add to that whieh is complete must mutilate the original intention, 
and destroy that work of spiritual edification which the designer had 
established when he finished his holy work, his house of God. 

No doubt our cathedrals were, in their original designs, intended 
to illustrate the law and the gospel : if so, how very disrespecttiul to 
the ecclesiastical designer must it be for any one to chop out parts ot 
his sacred illustrations; mutilate his sculptured forms and architec- 
tural divisions and arrangements, which he had composed into a sym- 






























* In the notes to Valpy’s Delphin edition of Festus v. Conall, 
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bolical language on God’s most Holy Word, and this work of destruc- 
tion done for the purpose of patching in his own incongruous matter, 
disturbing and destroying the holy appeal the designer had laboured 
to produce. Now, on the other hand, if even we were foolish enough 
to suppose that our cathedrals were not the result of religious design, 
but might be regarded as matters of accident, taste, anything or nothing, 
still they make up an unity in consequence of all their parts being of 
one kind, one character, the result of one mind, one principle, and 
which may be easily traced to the only true source, and from which 
all religious works must spring—the Holy Scriptures. We must, 
nevertheless, deprecate such wilful acts of destruction on the one 
hand as much as the other. Would the stickers up of these monu- 
mental patchwork additions assent to some hundred lines being cut 
out of their literary and scientific productions, and allow a greater 
quantity of extraneous matter to be introduced, marring the sense 
which the author had by day and night laboured to produce? 
Most certainly not; but would seek protection against so shameful a 
proceeding, and sure we are his intellectual productions would receive 
that protection, and the destroyer and mutilator would meet with his 
reward. We may therefore conclude that all intellectual works 
should be protected from the mutilating and destructive hand of 
unthinking and ignorant people; and that when the handiwork of 
any one is added to the work of another, it should be for the purpose 
of “making it more pertect, instead of confounding and confusing the 
sense of it. I feel convinced that this much to be deplored and crying 
evil of intellectual mutilations will be arrested in its mischievous 
career, and eventually a final stop put to such irreverent proceedings. 
I have stated thus much to shew that monuments to the departed 
could not have been contemplated by our ancient ecclesiastical de- 
signers, they having made no provision for them in their designs, but, 
on the contrary, finished their work from the beginning to the end ; 
and, which speaks for itself, that finished works should not be dis- 
turbed; and though this is so evident, it is nevertheless unheeded, and 
the destructive weapons are brought forward, and the foul work pro- 
ceeded with in self-satisfaction, in peace and harmony, with hammer 
and chisel, until blow after blow has made inte lligent clustered columns 
to tly, and bring to view a sad spectacle of disgusting stumps, making 
the finished columns appear like shattered legless bodies, chopped off 
above their knees. ‘This act of desecration being accomplishe d, the 
chiselling mason eyes his work of mutilation with heartfelt pleasure 
in seeing that some six feet of beautifully carved columns have 
vanished under the strokes of his robust arm, a a smooth bed made 
to receive his pagan urn, his marble napkin, and his heathen sarco- 
phagus, when every one is bidden to come and behold the pretty work, 
and to admit the handsome addition he has made tu memorialize Squire 
Would-be-known. And such works of barbarous destruction are 
ordered to be done in these days of Christian feeling, and in the house 
of prayer, which has a consecrate d, and received God’s blessing ; 
making it a holy work, in which all good people bend the knee, 
because they know they are in the house of God, every portion of 
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which was produced by his chosen and in accordance with his com. 
mands, based on his most Holy Word, and designed to carry out the 
leading features of the Holy Scriptures.* And, after all this, we are 
obliged to behold these religious and highly intellectual works—our 
churches—turned into all sorts of heathenish patchwork, resembling 
show-rooms of coffee-biggins and cupids, tea-urns and heathen ool. 
desses, and wine-coolers with old ‘Time and grim Death putting the 
finishing stroke to all things. This barbarous dealing with the house 
of God is too great an evil to be passed over lightly. 
I am, Mr. Editor, your faithful servant, 
Geo, R. Lewis. 


ON THE FITTINGS OF STEPNEY CHURCH. 


Rey. Str,—I did not think it necessary, so long as the remarks upon 
some of the refittings at St. Philip’s, Ste pney, in the February number 
of the « Kee lesiologist,” were confined to that journal, to write anything 
in their defence. “As, however, by mentioning the circumstance in 
your Notices to Correspondents, in the Number for April, you have 
viven greater publicity to the animadversions of that journal, 1 should 
fvel obliged if you would allow me space for the following observa- 
tions :— 

The three objections to the praying-desk and canopied font, noticed 
in the “ Keclesiologist,” are— 


Ist. The “ wretched taste,”’ as the writer is pleased to term it, of a 


battlemented top to an “ early English” reading-desk. 
2nd. The incorrect detail, which he asserts is conspicuous in the 
font. 


3rd. The apparent uselessness of the tabernacle work of the canopy 
to the font. 


One word upon each of these objections, 

Ist. As the desk is neither early English itself, nor placed in an 
early English church, but rather one of the later Gothic style, the 
presence of a battlemented top, it is presumed, is not incorrect, and 
consequently not in ** wretched taste.’ What can have misled the 
reviewer | cannot imagine. The style of the church in which the 
desk is placed was distinc tly stated in the British Magazine ; and cer- 
tainly the absence of foliation in the arches, which ran round it, 
perfectly consistent with the peculiarities of a much later style than the 
early Knglish. I may add, that in execution each of these arches has 
been filled with elaborate tracery. 

2. As it is to be supposed that the reviewer, considering the desk to 
be intended for an early English church, looked upon the font as also 
designed with that inte ution, his assertion of the incorrectness of its 
det ails, i is, in my humble opinion, founded upon a misconception. If, 
however, he means to say, that as a specimen of a decorated English 
font and canopy it is incorrect, I beg to say, that the general character 
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* Vide ‘ Essay on Beclesiastioal Design” i in < wale s  Kilpeck Church.” 
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of the former is taken from the font in Ewelme church, in Oxford- 
shire, and that every detail, with the exception of the four pateras, 
which contain sacred emblems, has been taken faithfully from ancient 


examples ; and this remark I may also extend to the canopy. if 
3. L scarcely expected the argument cui bono to proceed from an i 
organ of the Camden Society. If we come to the positive usefulness 1 
of the tabernacle work, | must admit that the horizontal cover on iia 
which it rests would answer all the purposes for which it is intended ; } 
but while I am fortified by such authorities as St. Dunstan’s, in ‘ f 
Canterbury, and Ewelme, in Oxford, in both which cases canopies of Ff 
tabernacle work rise to a great height—in the latter, if 1 mistake not, | 
more than twelve feet—I must be permitted to maintain that the canopy i 
to my font, only five feet high, is not out of proportion, nor, though rf 


not indispensable to the cover, in any degree misplaced. 


If the gorgeous canopy to the episcopal throne in Exeter Cathedral ie 

were measured by the stern rule of utility, how much of it, | beg to : 

ask, could be defended as beautiful? I am, Rev. Sir, your most , 

obedient servant, FREDERICK J. FRANCIS. | 

res | 

PAPAL EXACTIONS IN BRITAIN CONSEQUENT ON PAPAL 
DOMINION. 


“ Indulgences and Pardons.” 
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| NO. XV. 
(Continued from vol. xxii. p. 412.) 
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a Sir,—It may not perhaps be uninteresting nor unprofitable, at this a 
stage of our inquiry, to examine the writings of the learned Chemnitius, i 
eC on the subject of “ éndulgences,” in his “ Kxamen Decretorum Concilii ' 
Tridentini.”* Chemnitius flourished in the middle of the sixteenth at | 
y century, having been born in 1522, and dying in 1586. ‘The views, ; | al | i 
therefore, of the Romish church at the important period in question, ‘ee 
(viz., between the close of the Council of Trent, 1563, and the publi- ; | 
in cation of Bellarmine’s treatise, “ De Indulgentiis,” 1603,) on the sub- ai 
ie ject of jubilees, pardons, and indulgences, will be elucidated by the fol- : Vit 
id lowing extracts. Having given the ‘ Decretum Conc. Trid. De In- ' 
he dulgentiis,” (vid. sup. p. 409,) he proceeds to inquire—“ Quid nomine ln 
he ' ap Caren Sher recinss cnn saan ne ee RE ae | ; 
‘fe * John Francis Buddeus, a.p. 1680, in his “ Isagoge Historico- Theologica,” gives F 
* the following character of Chemnitius :—‘* Succedat nune magnus ille Ecclesia nostre 4 
1S theologus, Martinus Chemnitius, cui inter veritatis evangelica propugnatores primum ) 
he post Lutherum deberi locum non temeré quisquam diffitebitur.” And another 
as writer ( Walch) says—‘* Inter Lutheranos, immo inter omnes, qui doctrine, sive de- 
cretis concilii ‘Tridentini profligandis operam dederunt, princeps est Martinus Chem- ! lf 
nitius in Examine Concilii Tridentini.” Bishop Barlow, in his “ Choice of Books,” is 
to (as amongst those who have, ex professo, examined and confuted the Council of 
|so lrent,) prominently recommends Chemnitius. In the Biographie Universelle, Chem- ee 
its nitius is thus spoken of :—* Il s’est rendu celebre par sonexamen du Concile de Trente. ' 
if Cet ouvrage est un cours de Theologie a lusage des eglises protestantes; il fut Brrr 
= attaqué par Andrada—{ Tridentini (D. Payne d’ Andrade) Defensio fidei Catholica, " 
lish adversus calumnias Kemnitii.) Les talentes et le caractere de Chemnitz lui meriterent i 
‘ter estime et l’affection des princes protestants de I’ Allemagne, qui l'employerent dans | 
ine les affuires de I'Eglise et de l'etat.” 
Vou. XXUL—May, 1843. 20 
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Indulgentiarum in hac controversia intelligatur, sive quid sint Ro- 
manenses Indulgentie,” and proceeds—* Toti terrarum orbi, atque 
ipsis adeo Pontificiis notum est, impudentem et impiam indulgentiarum 
nundinationem, cum per annos complures a multis doctis et piis (sicut 
postea, ostendemus) frustra ac nequicquam deplorata et reprehensa 
fuisset, tandem Deo ecclesiam suam clementer respiciente ante annos 
quinquaginta initium prebuisse ruine regni Pontificii, ac salutari 
repurgationi doctrinee ccelestis, que nefandis erroribus et super- 
stitionibus jamdudum contaminata fuerat. Illa enim occasione Deus, 
accensa verbi sui luce, multorum oculos aperuit, ut errores in doc- 
trina, superstitiones, et Idolomanias in cultibus Ecclesiee Pontificii ab- 
jicerent, et ad formam doctrine in verbo Dei traditam et preescriptam 
redirent. Unde eam plagam Papatus accepit, de qua adhuc fremens 
gemit. Cogitarunt itaque homines fore, ut Tridentinum Concilium, si 
Pontificias illas Indulgentias non prorsus damnare et abjicere vellet, 
earum tamen vel mentionem sepeliret, vel approbationem suspenderet, 
sicut astutiores inter Pontificios scriptores his temporibus facere con- 
sueverunt. Sed ecce in* ultima sessione—(sicut juxta proverbium, 


* The following is the account given by Paleotto of the passing of the ‘‘ Decretum 
de Indulgentiis” :—“ Die 3rd Decembris 1563. Hora 15. Post hee solemnia 
peracta, Legati domum reversi, curant ut decreta quedam, que supererant, com- 
ponantur, ut die crastina in Sessione promulgarentur, atque ita omnia absolvantur. 
In his erat decretum de Indulgentiis, quod non placebat Cardinali Morono, ut quic- 
quam ageretur, partem dubitans ne hine daretur occasio disputandi, et rem protra- 
hendi; partim etiam existimans satius esse rem .tantam tanquam multis capitibus 
controversam prorsus omittere, quam illam obiter tantum, et levi, quod aiunt, brachio 
attingere. ‘Tamen et Cardinalis Lotharingius acriter urgebat, et quam plurimi 
Preelati, ut de eis aliqua mentio fieret, ne Hereticorum error sive magis confir- 
maretur, si nihil de his actum esse viderent, tum etiam quia hee sola res pretermissa 
facile novo Concilio convocando occasionem brevi dare potuisset. Itaque nocte 
ipsa conflatum fuit decretum de Indulgentiis, summoque mane antequam in Ecclesiam 
prodiretur, convocati fuerunt, (ut oratores et quamplurimi Pralati,) coramque illis 
lecta omnia illa decreta, que in Sessione illa promulganda erant, cum hoe de In- 
dulgentiis ; in quo tamen Cardinalis Moronus aperte coram omnibus professus fuit, 
sibi non placere, ut de eo aliquid ageretur. Verum Lotharingius, Madruccius, 
oratores omnes, et alii prelati, contra responderunt, approbaveruntque formam 
Decreti jam concepti. Fuerunt tamen in eo tune detracta quedam verba, que pro- 
hibebant expresse, ne pro exequendis Indulgentiis certe taxarentur summa ; ne cum 
darentur illa, quas suspensiones vocant; fueruntque hee verba sublata in gratiam 
Comitis de Luna agentis quod videbantur hee de industria ita expressa ad notandum 
eruciatam Hispanam. Die 4 Decembris 1563, absoluta fuit sessio, simulque finis 
Concilii, et hoc die promulgata fuerunt infrascripta decreta, viz—“ De Indulgentiis,” 
ete., (Acta Concilii Tridentini.) Pallavicino, ip his Hist. Con. Trid., gives a 
similar account of the hasty manner in which the Decree of Indulgences was passed. 
Speaking of the last day of the council, he says—‘‘ De Indulgentiis paratum non habe- 
batur Decretum, adeoque in peculiari ceetu pridiecongregato statutum fuerat ut illud 
omitteretur, tametsi compluribus id egre ferentibus, ac prasertim Cesarianis; qui 
tamen eo carere malebant, nisi posset aliter evitari Gallorum discessus ante Concilii 
exitum, quod longe deterius existimabant. Moronus brevi sed efficaci sermone 
studuit illius festinationis necessitatim in animis imprimere ; eos rogavit, ut nonnisi 
Deum pr oculis haberent, ut meminissent, Synodum esse liberam, et adjecit, 
“utinam qui nos conturbant (ut ait Sanctus Paulus) non quidem exciderentur, sed 
converterentur.’’ Inthe eighth chap. Pallavicinoadds—“ Egressis é Sessione Patribus, 
exarsit ut cum maxime universale desiderium, ut aliqua de Indulgentiis decisio pro- 
diret, ne videretur prior ex articulis Catholicis a Luthero oppugnatis debilior fuisse 
compertus, adeoque propugnatoribus destitutus. Solus Moronus auctor erat ut 
omitteretur ; aut veritus, ne contentioni, adeoque dilationi daretur ansa, aut ratus, 
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Diabolus solet relicto _ se fatore discedere)—peculiare decretum 
de indulgentiis retinendis et dispensandis fabricant. Ubi dissimulare 
sane non audent abusus, pravos queestus, corruptelas, superstitiones, 
etc., quorum tamen omnium emendationem et correctionem summi 
Romani* Pontificis voluntati subjiciunt et reservant. Jpsas vero in- 
dulgentias in Ecclesia retinendas pracipiunt, et docent, usum earum 
populo Christiano maxime salutarem, addunt etiam potestatem con- 
ferendi tales indulgentias a Christo ecclesize concessam, antiquissimis 
etiam Kcclesie temporibus usurpatam, et sacrorum comitiorum 
autoritate probatam. Videndum itaque est, an hec ita se habeant, 
et vera sint.—Controversie status. Ut eo commodius et rectius tota 
: hee de indulgentiis controversia evolvi et explicari possit, primo 
} ponemus descriptionem indulgentiarum Pontificiarum, quid scilicet sub 


| -nomine Indulgentiarum in hac controversia intelligatur et compre- 
, hendatur, ita enim postea Historia de initiis et progressu harum nun- | 
, dinationum facilius colligi, Pontificiorum argumenta rectius expendi, et | 
- vere refutationes facilius opponi poterunt.—De vocabulis, Usitata 
’ igitur in hac controversia et synonyma sunt hee vocabula,—graiia, 


venia, relaxatio, remissio, et indulgentia.—Definitio Indulgentiarum. 
Pontificii vero non¢ Evangelicam remissionem peccatorum intelligunt, 
‘ quando de indulgentiis suis dimicant, sed eas ita definiunt. Franciscus} 








r Majoranus (A.d. 1320) dicit—‘ Indulgentia est remissio peccatorum, 

4 quoad illa, que post susceptum peenitentiee sacramentum remanent de 

a8 peccatis.’ -Angelus§ (A.v. 1409) ita describit,||—* Indulgentia est quae- 

io endesinastanennartainaientenestppmnaminainasnntee ee 

ni ut dicebat, honestius fore silentium, quam jejunam illius tractationem. Oportuit 

r- tamen communi judicio cedere, quod duo purpurati, et omes oratores conveniebant. 

sa Deeretum igitur a viris peritissimis, et studii apparatu, quod multis in locis, et plures 

te annos precesserat, eadem nocte digestum fuit, formula contradictionibus haud obnoxia. 

m Et primo mane in ceetu fere generali perlectum. Primus Legatus in sua sententia, 

lis sed omnes reliqui in opposita perstitere ;—quare comprobatum illud fuit.” I have 

n- given the decree at length, page 409. 
it, * Take, for example, the following clause of the Decretum:—“ Ut aliorum quoque 
us, Episcoporum sententia cogniti, (abusis, statim ad summum Pontificem Romanum - 
am deferantur; cujus auctoritate et prudentia, quod Universali Ecclesie expediet, ) 
ro- Statuatur; ut ita sanctarum Indulgentiarum munus pie, sancte, et incorrupte, ) 
1m omnibus fidelibus dispensetur.”—(Chemnitius.) And, again—‘t Precipit etiam | 
am synodus, ut quidquid ab illis ( Patribus) prastitum est, sanctissimo Romano Pontifici | 
um exhibeatur, ut ejus judicio et auctoritate terminetur, et evulgetur.”—( Pallavicino. ) | 
nis t ‘*‘ Notum est, quod secundum Scripture traditionem vocabula illa significent \ 
is,” remissionem peccatorum, quod scilicet agentibus peenitentiam fide gratis, propter | 
sa Christum, peceata non imputentur, sed ita solvantur ut totum debitum remittatur, 
ed. et debitor dimittatur, (Rom. 3 et 4—Matt. 16 et 18.) In hae etiam significatione | 
be- Patres vocabulum Indulgentia accipiunt et usurpant ;—ut, quando Ambrosius dicit. 
ud ‘ Nemo recte egerit poenitentiam, nisi a Deo per christum speraverit indulgentiam.’ | 
qui Et que dicta Gratianus ex veteribus annotat. ‘ Indulgentia peccatorum fit per 

cilii peenitentiam.’ Item—‘ Viscera Domini aperta sunt omni Indulgentiam petenti.’ 
jone et—* Peceatori ad se convertenti Deus prastat Indulgentiam.”—Zramen Pars 
nisi Quar., page 47. . 
ecit, t ‘‘ Franciscus Majoranus (a.v. 1320) natione Scotus, professione Religiosus ordinis 

sed sancti Francisei, Seoti discipulus, vixit tempore Joan. 22 Papx. Seripsit inter alia, 

bus, De Indulgentiis,”— Bellarmine, De Scrip. Eccles. 
pro- § Angelus Corarius, or Gregory X11., pope at Rome, was chosen pope in 1409, 
lisse deposed in 1409, in the Council of Pisa, resigned in 1415, in the Council of Con- 
t ut stance, and died in 1417. 
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atus, | The following ‘‘ Bull of Indulgence,” granted at this time (a.p. 1400) by 
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dam remissio poenee debita pro peccato, post contritionem habitam de 
eo.’ Alii tradunt hanc definitionem—‘ Indulgentia est poene relaxatio, 
quam quis juste pro culpis propriis facere debuisset, de Thesauro 
Ecclesia ad divinam justitiam persolvendam, sumpta..—Summa com- 
menti Pontificti de Indu/gentiis. Ut autem tota res planius intelligatur, 
commentum ita se habet. Fingunt in solutione, Deum, propter 
obedientiam et passionem* Christi, voce evangelii, tantum cu/pam 
remittere, penam vero eternam culpis debitam, virtute clavium non 
plene remitti; sed commutari in peenam temporalem, et hanc, juxto 
regulam justitie divine, (Deut. 25,) juxta mensuram delicti erit et 


Boniface IX. may be interesting :—“ It is an indulgence of Boniface IX., granted 
to Sir Gerard Braybroke, and his wife Elizabeth, as reported by Sir William 
Dugdale, in his ‘ History of St. Paul's Cathedral,’ allowing them to choose a con- 
fessor, with power to confer upon them, being contrite and confessed, once only in 
articulo mortis, the full remission of all their sins. But if this grace should make them 
procliviores ad illicita in posterum committenda, in such case it should be null. ‘This 
indulgence, inscribed on a brass plate, was found on removing the foundations of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral in 1608, together with the bones of Sir Gerard braybroke and 
others, at the east end of the south aisle."—( Rev. J. Mendham's Venal Indulgences “f 
the Church of Rome, page 135.) See also Dugdale’s History of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
The bull I copy from ‘* Care’s Weekly Pacquet,” vol. ii. page 91 :—** Bishop Boniface, 
servant of the servants of God, to our beloved son, the noble Gerard Braybroke, the 
younger, knight, and to our beloved daughter in Christ, Elizabeth, his wife, of the 
diocese of Lincoln, greeting and apostolical blessing. So it is that by reason of the 
affection of your devotion, wherewith you reverence us and the Roman church, we 
have admitted your petitions (those especially which regard the salvation of your 
souls) to the grace of being heard. And hence, being inclined to favour your suppli- 
cation, we do by the tenour of these presents, by our apostolical authority, indulge 
and give leave, that any confessor whom either of you shall choose, shall once only, at 
the point of death, have power to grant unto you, persisting in the sincerity of the 
apostolic faith of the holy Roman church, and in obedience and devotion to us and 
our successors, popes of Rome, canonically entering, full remission of all your sins, 
which you shall be contrite for in heart, and have confessed with your mouth,’’&e. &c. 
* Dated at Rome, at St. Peter’s, the nones of July, in the second year of our pope- 
dom.” The original, in Latin, may be seen in Dugdale or Stavely. 

* “ The papists will allow with you, that Christ has most fully satisfied for all 
sins and punishments, both in hell and in purgatory. And what can they say, or 
you wish for more? One should think so; but they only mock you. For Christ, 
say they, hath satisfied so for you, but it is upon the condition that you shall satisfy 
also for yourself. So that Christ has satisfied divine justice, in case you satisfy your- 
self. He has treed you from all your debts, if you pay them; he has obtained the 
full pardon ofall your sins, if you are sufficiently punished for them. This, you will 
say, is no full pardon, nor full satisfaction, nor full payment. They say that it is, if 
you apply it well. It is full to all ends and purposes when it is applied by baptism ; 
it is full after baptism for all mortal sins and eternal punishments in hell, if it be well 
applied by temporal and worldly paixs. So that you need not trouble yourself about 
hell or sin. But what must you do to free yourself from purgatory? Here is the 
corner, where you must pay the utmost farthing. Here in good earnest lies all the 
trouble, and hence the thane clergy gain the profit. You must have recourse to 
masses, ( Sofo in 4 Dist. 21, 9, 2, a. 1,) and redeem yourself out of that terrible fire 
with whole thousands of these, as they call them, celestial victims, for they properly 
are intended for that purpose; and many rich men every day grudge not to leave 
their children destitute, and to bestow their vast estates on that good object.”— 
(Brevint.) In reading the following copious extracts from Dr. Brevint, illustrative 
of the language and positions of Chemnitius, the singularly close accordance of the two 
writers in their exposition of the doctrine of the church of Rome on the subject of 
indulgences will be apparent ; though in no instance, that I am aware of, does Brevint 


—_ Chemnitius, but refers almost exclusively to popish writers in support of his 
evelopement of their views.” 
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plagarum modus, majorem esse, quam ut a quoquam hominum in hac 
vita exsolvi possit.* Sacerdotem igitur, tanquam judicem et arbitrum 
ecclesiasticum, in confessione taxare et imponere talem panarum 
modum, qui nostree infirmitati in hac vita proportionabilis et possibilis 
sit, ut per tales poenas Deo pro peccatis, satisfaciamus. Injunctas 
autem illas poenas, si in hac vita non plene exsolvantur, luendas esse in 
purgatorio.t Et etiamsi canonica illa poenitentia in hac vita plene 
exsolvatur,divinam tamen justitiam majores pro peccatis paenas exigere, 
que in purgatorio luende sint. Illas igitur poenas, quas vel canones 
penitentiales, vel divina justitia pro peccatis exigit, dicunt per In- 
dulgentias, vel in solidum, vel ex parte aliqua remitti, si certo et prae- 
scripto modo redimantur, hoc est, si quis illud vel faciat, vel det, quod in 
forma indulgentiarum ponitur. Exempli gratia ; si quis urbis Romane 
Ecclesias, vel alias, certis temporibus largis oblationibus -visitarit, vel 
si quis manus adjutrices, large contribuendo pecuniam, porrexit, vel ad 
constructionem alicujus Busilicee, vel ad bellum contra Infideles, ete., 
is tot vel dierum, vel annorum, vel plenariam habebit indulgentiam. 
Sepius et jam dant indulgentias a culpa et a pena. Illas autem in- 
dulgentias dicunt, non prorsus esse gratuitas, quia Deus nullum peccatum 
dimittat impunitum, sed solutionem illarum penarum, que pro peccatis 
debentur, sumi ext Thesauro Ecclesia, et per Indulgentias applicari illis, 


* “ The papists allow (Zayman. De Sacram. Penit.c. 1, . 8; Becan, De Sacram, 
ch. 31, sec. 1) ‘that there is no mortal sin but may be remitted by true contrition, 
without the sacrament of penance’; only for fear of losing the profits, they keep in 
their own power the remitting name pains. This one reservation makes all the 
trouble about pardons, and so secures all the gains. It makes all the trouble for 
pardons ; for let the foulest sinner go and confess, the meanest mass-priest can absolve 
him from all his sins, and from all the eternal punishments in hell; and if some re- 
peatence be necessary, though some think it is not required, (Sylvester Vert. 
Confess. i. 621, Soto in 4,) it will go hard with the penitent, if a very small sorrow 
be not counted attrition, and by the power of their keys be not elevated—that is, 
made to pass into such a degree of contrition, or Roman repentance, as shall secure 
the worst livers from eternal destruction. Still, after all this, there remains the tem- 
poral, which may make you burn for every one of these sins you think pardoned— 
some say seven, some ten, others twenty years, for every one of your mortal sins, 
Hence the advantages of masses.—( Brevint, page 235.) 

t “ With all the blood shed upon the cross, one drop whereof, in their judgment, 
would have served all, they say that Christ hath not fully satisfied for any sins after 
baptism; and that besides the eternal torments in hell, for which he has immediately 
satisfied, there remain other not less grievous, though not so long, for which we our- 
selves must needs satisfy, either in this hy , or near about hell, which they call purgatory, 
Their mass-priests and bishops, with all their ordinary power, cannot absolve their 
penitents, though never so contrite, farther than this; and to have more, they must 
either procure it to themselves, by their own works, or send to Rome for indulgences,” 
—(Brevint, page 211.) ; 

t * Besides the Virgin Mary, whom the papists do look upon as their sure treasure 
in heaven, and the most immediate storehouse whence they get, one way or other, 
all both extraordinary and easy means in order to salvation, they have on earth the 
use and disposal of another stock, as rich and as necessary to sinners, which they call 
the church's treasury. And if you compare it, as they do, (St¢. Bonaventura, in 
Specul. de laudibus Sancte Maria, a.v. 1265,) to a sea, into which all waters 
ultimately flow, you will find it supplied by four great rivers, which continually keep 
it full. The first is, (Martinus Bonacina, a.v. 1625, De Indulgentiis,) the satis- 
Jactions of all the saints, from Adam and Abel, to Christ. For, as the Roman doctors 
teach us, they suffered more than need was ; and no use was made of their sufferings, 
because, during the 4000 years to Christ’s ascension, heaven, they think, was not 
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qui eas, vel pecunia vel aliis operibus, redimunt. Thesaurum Ecclesia 
est hoc; quod Sancti Dei in hac vita multa plura bona opera fecerint, 
quam que ipsis ad promerendam et consequendam salutem necessaria 
fSuerint, que vocant opera supererogationis, plura etiam et graviora sint 
perpessi, quam pro peccatis suis debuerint, Que igitur supererogarint, 
et ad salutem suam, ac pro peccatis suis non necessaria habuerint, illa 
tanquam in cistam quandam, admixtis etiam* superabundantibus 
meritis passionis Christi, in Thesaurum Ecclesie congesta esse. 


THE RIGHTS OF PEWS. 


Sir,—In the present crusade against pews, possibly it may not be 
taken into consideration what a vast number of immemorial and 
valuable prescriptive rights may be violated, should the object in ques- 
tion (as is most likely) be attained. Whether the following circum- 
stance, which is strictly true in every particular, may cause the 
antipuesyites to pause in their career, it is not for me to declare. 
‘There is a certain church, said to be not a hundred miles from the 
manufacturing town of , which, scarcely a year and a half 
ago, met with a sad disaster, but which is now completely and fully 
restored. At this church, a very respectable individual, who had 
aforetime been a hearer at a dissenting meeting-house, expressed a 
desire to the incumbent and churchwarden, of becoming, together with 
his family, a regular attendant, and desired to be accommodated with 
a suitable pew. With this request they could not comply ; for, strange 
to say, although there are many pews empty, or nearly so, during 


open, nor had Christ empowered any man to take ought of this treasure, in order to 
any pardons. The second is, the Passion of Jesus Christ, whose blood, they say, 
(Clement VI.'s Extravag. Uniyenitus, a.n. 1342,) had it been but one drop, was 
enough to save all mankind; therefore all the surplusage, either before or at his 
passion, is reserved (unless lost) in this vast treasury. ‘The third is, all the meri- 
tortious sufferings and passions of the Virgin Mary, which, as they think, ( Bellarmine, : 
De Indulgentiis, Lib. 1, 2, Sect. Quart. Propositio,) she needed not for herself, and so 
the church applies to others. This one river may makeasea. The fourth is, the 
sufferings, the martyrdoms, and the penances of all the saints, since the gospel.—( Lewis 
Lippoman, Lives of the Saints, a.v, 1533.) They say, that these human and super- 
fluous satisfactions, which their magazine is furnished with, to satisfy divine justice, 
are only the redundancy and overplus of great labours and hard penanees, which 
their saints first had no need of for expiating their own sins, and, secondly, which 
they made no use of in expiating the sins of others.”—-(Francis Suarez, a.v. 1611, 
De Thesauro Ecclesia Disput. 51.) 

*“ The popish divines (Bellarmine, de Indulgentiis, lib. i. c. 2, Sect. Tertia Pro- 
positio. Martin Becan, de Indulgentiis, Sec. Prima Conclusio, a.v. 1611,) say, and 
they say truly, that the death of Jesus Christ was abundantly sufficient, not only to 
save those few who are saved out of the world, but to save all men besides, and 
twenty thousand both men and worlds more if God had created them, and if they had 
required redemption, Hereupon they part Christ's death and infinite ransom into two 
—viz., that which has been really applied and made use of, and that which has not 
been so. The former they think well bestowed on them who are or shall be really 
saved ; and therefore lay no claim to it. But the other, which is the far greater 
part, (that never was applied because it was rejected,) for fear it should fall to the 
ground, they challenge it for their treasure ; and that is it which they apply every 
twenty-fifth year in a judilee, and every day in indulgences.”"—Brevint, p. 198. 
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divine service, still, these being claimed as private property by persons, 

many of whom seldom or never attended either that or any other place 
of worship, certain of them are only now and then occupied by some 
casual visitor, or a funeral party. And the surprise will not in the 
least be diminished, when I further state, that one hundred and forty- 
two of the best sittings in the church are appropriated (I cannot dis- 
cover by what authority) to the exclusive accommodation of nine 
individuals, whose attendance, moreover, is anything but regular ! 
The gentleman, however, through the obliging courtesy of one of these 
claimants, was allowed to sit in one of these empty pews, it being pre- 
viously and distinctly understood that he was, on no account whatever, 
to set up any claim thereto ; and as the renting of it is a thing (thanks 
to the Camden Society’s papers, which have been liberally distributed !) 
now so notoriously illegal, it is consequently not to be demanded ; and 
the gentleman became the temporary occupant of this pew, doubtless 
hoping that, in the course of time, something would oceur whereby he 
and his family might be permanently accommodated. 

Well, it so happens that there is a certain little corner at the eastern 
extremity of the south aisle, in which there is just room for a single 
pew, and it was suggested to the gentleman that he could easily 
obtain permission from the archdeacon to erect in this quarter, and at 
his own expense, a pew uniform with the rest. The proper applica- 
tion was accordingly made ; and inasmuch as additional accommodation 
(so much required) would thereby be obtained, without any injury to 
the general appearance of the church, it was readily acceded to. A 
joiner was forthwith directed to put up the pew, and a quantity of 
cloth was ordered to line the same. In short, admitting the existing 
impossibility, on various grounds, of substituting in the same edifice 
open seats for pews, the plan proposed would rather be an improve- 
ment to the church than otherwise. 

Now, the aforesaid joiner happened, just at this critical period, to be 
doing “some bits of jobs” at “ the hall’ of a parishioner, who is the 
fortunate possessor of several hundreds per annum. He, prudent man ! 
while carefully superintending the proceedings of the joiner, happened, 
in some extraordinary interval! of labour, to hear from him the unwonted 
tidings respecting the erection of a pew, which, moreover, was to be set 
up close behind one claimed by his vigilant employer, and in order to 
accomplish this in a workmanlike manner, and dovetail them together, 
the back and one side of his pew would have to be temporarily taken 
down. Whereupon the squire waxed mighty wroth, and he told the ter- 
rified mechanic, that ifhe presumed to meddle, either directly or indi- 
rectly, with his property, or “ rights,” in ——— church, he would forth- 
with have him served with a writ! The poor joiner was nonplussed ; 
all his skill in joining failed him in devising a plan whereby to join the 
new to the old pew without meddling (and to some extent, too) with 
the latter ; and he therefore bethought him that his best plan would be 
at once to repair to the parsonage, and ask the clergyman’s advice on 
this knotty subject. 

Having done so, the clergyman, without delay, called on his 
parishioner so tenacious of “ rights,’”’ and having explained his errand, 
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was immediately informed, with a most benevolent smile, “ that joiners 
were very great rogues, that clergymen were quite ignorant what 
scoundrels they were, that consequently he was in a passion at the 
time, that he had uttered the threat merely to protect ‘his rights,’ and 
that, provided only these ‘rights’ were not infringed upon, he cared 
not how many pews were erected—that indeed he should prefer it, as 
it would contribute to render certain expenses lighter which were 
pressing very hard upon the pewholders.” ‘The clergyman said, no 
person could respect “ rights’”” more than he was in the habit of doing, 
and appealed to his parishioner in confirmation thereof; adding, that 
none of his “rights” should in any way be interfered with, and that 
whatever might be necessary to be done in order, for the sake of 
uniformity, to unite the two pews well together, should be made good 
in every particular, At this the squire, in the exuberance of his 
generosity, volunteered to pay, from his own resources, for us 
his own pew wherever the workman’s plane might take off a few 
shavings. But the clergyman objected to allow his parishioner’s libe- 
rality to be so largely taxed in a matter that was for the accommoda- 
tion of another; the propriety of which was at once admitted by the 
squire, and in lieu thereof he engaged to inform the joiner that he 
might forthwith proceed to the erection of the pew. 

The clergyman, however, as the issue will shew, was sadly and 
lamentably ignorant as to what constituted “rights” in pews. A day 
or two after the interview just mentioned, he had another call from 
the perplexed joiner, who now looked more wooden than ever. The 
cause of this fresh embarrassment arose from the circumstance that the 
contemplated pew could not be erected unless permission should be 


obtained for the occupants to put their legs under the squire’s pew, 
which was an end pew, and therefore had double “rights,” inasmuch 
as the sitters therein had their legs under the preceding pew, and no 
legs under theirs, as there was no pew behind it, and that the upshot 
of the matter was, the squire would as soon part with his life as his 
“rights” in the said pew. 


Here a difficulty, certainly unforeseen by the clergyman, presented 


itself. Shame it is that “the ministers of the establishment are not 
better informed on such momentous particulars!” But he thought 
his better course would be again to call on the squire, in the hope 
that the unwonted kindness and generosity displayed on the former 
occasion, might again be manifested. He sought and obtained 
another interview ; but, alas! it was all to no purpose. In vain did 
the clergyman remind him that he never occupied the pew, neither 
had any of his family for nearly half a century, ever since the purchase 
of “the hall,” when they removed to the well-lined and cushioned 
* hall pew,” in which they invariably sat whenever they attended the 
church, in order to keep up the “rights to the pews,”—that he claimed, 
in various quarters of the church, no less than thirty sittings for him- 
self and his servant-maid, and that the pew in question was tenanted 
by three poor women, to whom these peculiar “ rights” could be no 
object whatever. All—all wasin vain! Three reasons were assigned 
in opposition to the pleadings of the pastor. Two of these cannot be 
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explained without a reference to other parties, and an exposure of 
private affairs. But the third, and by far the most valid, was—what 
think you, gentle reader ?—that his grandfather had always set his hat 
under the seat of the said pew, and that the permission, on his part, of 
legs to occupy the sume place, would be a monstrous and unheard of in- 
fringement of his “ rights!” 

Your faithful servant, Fact. 


P.S.—The matter has been laid before the archdeacon, and with the 
result your readers shall be duly made acquainted. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE PARKER SOCIETY. 


Sir,—I should feel obliged if you, or any of your correspondents, 
would inform me whether the works published, or advertised as in- 
tended to be published, by the Parker Society, are really so far 
judiciously chosen and fairly edited as to give a correct view of the 
opinions and feelings generally prevalent amongst those divines who 
were principally concerned in the reformation of the English church ? 
I am aware, of course, that the works of Ridley, and some of Jewel’s 
writings, have been already printed. Of such men one would desire 
to know all that can be known, wrether right or wrong. But, as some 
circumstances seem to indicate that one object in view with the pro- 
moters of the society is to produce an impression in favour of low- 
church opinions, by producing testimonies from writers of the age of 
the Reformation in favour of them, what I wish to know from some 
person sufficiently acquainted with the history and writings of our 
divines of that period, is, whether the selection, as a whole, seems likely 
to be a party-selection, principally taken from the works of those who 
were the low-church party of their day, and symbolized most with the 
foreign reformers, or whether it seems impartially made, and the works 
themselves be honestly edited, so that the collection, as a whole, will 
give a true and candid estimate of the views of those who were really 
the leading men of that age in our country. A partial selection from 
the writings of second-rate men would prove nothing, and be of no 
value. Your obedient servant, AN INQUIRER. 


STATISTICAL VIEW OF THE ARCHDEACONRY OF CORNWALL. 


Sir,—The statement printed in your last Number, pp. 412, 417, will 
exhibit, when the corrections below* are made, a faithful picture of 
the 209 parishes which form the western extremity of Great Britain. 
The peninsular archdeaconry of Cornwall now contains as large a 





* Corrections: p. 413, Summary — transpose 68,145, 28,965— No. 7, 8, for 
33, 35, read 32, 36—p. 414, line 12, for 22,680, read 23,580 ; and for 878,060, read 
878,960—St. Mellion, for 325, read 395—p. 415, Talland, for 827, read 828— 
Lanreath, for 651, read 652—Boconnoc, for 311, read 312—p. 417: The Mount, 


carry out, 163—p. 415, Tremaine, and p. 416, Mabe, should be marked thus ® as 
daughter churches. 
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population, within 10,000, as the whole diocese of Exeter comprised 
in 1700, and was more populous in 1831 than twelve of our 
bishoprics. The number of benefices is just 200, of which the oldest 
incumbents, admitted before ]804, or forty years ago, are reduced to 
seven, Viz. :— 
1776.—Nov. 13. John Jope, V. St. Cleer, in the 67th year of his 
incumbency. 
1791.—Sept. 5. John Bayley, V. St. Merryn. 
1794.~-Aug. 12. Corynden Luxmoore, R. Lanteglos and Advent. 
1796.—Jan. 12. Edward Marshall, R. Calstock. 
1796.— Feb. 18. Darell Stephens, V. Maker. 
1797.—Aug. 8. John Bayse, Prebendary of King’s, or Bodmin in 
E;ndellion. 
1803.—June 9. William Pengenners, R. Lamorran. 


The chapel building in St. Budeaux is situated at Knacker’s Knowle. 
The Tithe and Poor Law Commissioners have not noticed in their 
reports that any part of this parish is in Cornwall. Had the pro- 
jected suspension bridge been carried across the Tamar from Saltash, 
0 eastern end would have been erected in the Cornish part of 

- Budeaux, and the whole bridge been in Cornwall. A_ part of 
abodes, including the moorings of the Caledonia and San Josef, and 
part of the Breakwater, Ply mouth, are also within the archdeaconry of 
Cornwall. The office of dean rural has always been kept up within 
this archdeaconry, and the author of Hore Decanica Rurales may be » 
glad to learn that a deed of 17 Edward IIL, a.p. 1345, has recently 
been discovered, in which is the following clause :—“ Et quod sigilla 


nostra sunt incognita sigillum Decani de Kastwenelshire (East) 


presentibus appani procuravimus.” Outline m: aps of all the deaneries 


aud parishes in Cornwall were published in 1825. 
Yours, J. WALLIS. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS—MERCHANT TAILORS’. 


Sir,—I am not sorry to perceive that my former letter, which was 
itself occasioned by that of “ Oxoniensis” in the preceding number, has 
produced that of © M.S. 8." in the number for January. I admit that 
| wrote in ignorance about Merchant Tailors’. It is therefore very 
satisfactory to me to think that I have been instrumental in elicitingsuc h 
a reply from one, who, having been educated at Merchant ‘Tailors’ , is 
well able to give an account of that school. My principal object was to 
seek, and not to impart information—to throw out a few observations, 
such as those which related to the locality of the school and the pau- 
city of its classical masters, which, by attracting the attention of some 
one much better acquainted with the subject than myself, might pro- 
mote a little serviceable discussion on what “ Oxoniensis” calls “the 
customs and manners” of Merchant Tailors’; and eventually, perhaps, 
be a means of effecting some changes which would materially benefit 
the school. Nor are my views in this respect confined to Merchant 
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Tailors’. My acquaintance with some other large schools has wrought 
in my mind the strongest conviction that, in point of number, the mas- 
ters of the different classes or forms are too “ few and far between ;” and 
that, until this grievance is remedied, justice will never be done to the 
boys,—especially to those who constitute the majority in all schools,— 

the moderately-gifted and the dull. A boy of talent and application 
combined, will get on in spite of such a disadvantage; and masters, 
when they have such boys, are but too apt to devote their attention dis- 
proportionately to them, knowing very well that the reputation of a 
school at the universities depends upon their sending thither occasion- 
ally some “bright particular star.’’ But, truly to carry out the theory 
of “education, at least as much, not to say more attention, should be 
paid to those boys whose abilities are of an ordinary stamp. Doubt- 
less, this is not to be done so thoroughly under a system of public as of 
private tuition. But the most striking defect in our mode of conduct- 
ing our great schools, in my view, is that, upon the plan of allotting one 
hundred boys (which “M. 38.8.” states to be the case at Merchant Tai- 
lors’) to one master, it is impossible to do this in such a way as to draw 
out what there is in a boy, and what is still more important, to infuse 
into him as much as his capacity may enable him to retain. It were 
easy to notice many evils incidental to this unjust, illiberal, and 
cruel system of leaving to one master the charge of so large a 
number of boys—and this, both as regards master and scholar. On 
the part of the former, it leads almost necessarily to irritability of tem- 
per, than which nothing can be more fatal in every point of view to 
the welfare of the pupil. ‘The task of teaching under such circum- 
stances must be very irksome; and many a poor boy, whose modi- 
cum of talent might be enlarged under a different system, is made to 
rue the consequences of such a state of things, not only in the corporal 
chastisement, impositions, and confinement which result therefrom, 
but, what is still worse, in that indisposition for his work which such 
treatment is sure to engender. Education is up-hill work to most 
boys: every possible encouragement and inducement to apply should 
therefore be afforded them; and although the cane and other instru- 
ments and means of punishment, when judiciously and temperately 
applied, are, on occasions, unhappily, not without their utility, | am 


more than ever convineed, from observation, that the “ suaviter in .. 


modo” is, in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, infinitely more effica- 
cious than the “fortiter in re,” that boys are more easily won than 
frightened into application, and therefore that a system, like that I 
reprobate, which in any degree tends to reverse this order, is wrong 
In principle, as 1 believe it to be pernicious in practice. L hope all 
this is not irrelevant to the matter in hand; but I am writing on 
without much adverting to the necessity of having to keep myself 
within reasonable bounds. .... I entirely concur in opinion with 
“MLS.S.,’’ that the petty, paltry payments to which the boys at Merchant 
Tailors’ are subjected, are “ scandalous and contempiible.” ‘They are 
altogether unworthy of the company, and ought to be abolished. The 
expenses of a boy ‘should under no pretence ‘be improperly increased, 
At all events, if such charges are to be continued at Merchant Tailors’, 
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let the day-boys, who live at their own homes, and whose friends 
are not obliged to pay fifty, sixty, or seventy guineas a year to a 
master for board and lodging, be called upon to meet them. 

I should agree with “M.S.S.” as to the inexpediency of chang- 
ing the locality of the school, if it were wholly confined to day- 
boy s. Buta very large proportion, I understand, now come from all 
parts of the country, and board either with the masters, or at what are 
called Dame’s-houses at Eton; and for such I cannot bring myself to 
believe the site of the school at all eligible. Either such boys should 
not be received at all, or means should be devised for procuring better 
recreation for them than that which is afforded by the dismal and 
dreary courts of Suffolk Lane, or what, except under the sagest re- 
gulations, is almost as bad, the practice of allowing boarders to range 
about the streets unattended by a master, or by some one in his con- 
fidence. The masters who receive boarders into their houses should, 
as it appears to me, employ some person to take them daily, when the 
weather permits, out of the Cimmerian blackness of the region in 
which the school is situated. And, as they must themselves be too 
tired to superintend the studies of the boys out of school, | cannot but 
think that they would act wisely and justly (to their boarders, most 
beneficially) were they to appoint some one who should both look 
after the boys in the evening, when preparing their lessons for the day 
following, and accompany them in their daily walk. The master in 
whose family a boy is received as a boarder must be considered, to a 
certain extent, to stand in loco parentis ; and to acquit himself of this 
responsibility more is required than what, | fear, is commonly done, 
‘The constant presence of a master or superintendent of some kind is 
needed, not only for the purpose of ensuring application and affording 
assistance at the times allotted to study, but in order that the morals 
of the boys, in their moments of relaxation, should be carefully 
guarded. I think parents have a right to expect as much ; and unless 
this be done by those gentlemen who take boarders at Merchant Tailors’, 
or at other schools of the same description, it will be better that these 
schools should be confined to what “ M.S.S.” states is the design of 
Merchant ‘Tailors-—the education of day-boys, over whose morals 
aud whose studies a proper degree of supervision may be presumed 
from the fact of their returning daily to the parental roof. No parent 
would grudge the addition of two or three guineas more to the terms 
demanded for board, &c., in order to secure the presence of an 
assistant to the master, whose duty it should be to be with the boys, if 
I may so say, “at their going out, and at their coming in, and in all 
their ways.” I have merely a few remarks more to offer on the letter 
of “M.S.S8." He speaks of Merchant Tailors’ as an “ excellent” 
school, and no one can doubt that it is in many respects entitled to 
be so characterized. But it is not a little inconsistent afterwards to 
say, in speaking of the scanty proportion of masters allowed by the 
Company, and more particularly with reference to the second and 
fourth masters, who have respectively one hundred and seventy boys 
under their charge... .‘* How one master can give any adequate 
attention to one hundred, or even seventy boys, in the course of four 
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hours—the whole of the time devoted to classical study during the 
day—is beyond my comprehension!’ ‘The arrangements of the 
school, I doubt not, are “excellent,” and the fruits of the system 
“ excellent,” as far as they can be made to be so where the complement 
of the masters is so small as that of four to two hundred and sixty 
boys. But in whatever degree the epithet may be applied with truth 
to the school now, there can be no question that it would be far 
better entitled to the designation, if the number of masters were 
doubled. And, clearly, that portion of the system is not correctly so 
styled which devolves upon one master the task of superintending one 
hundred boys. As an individual most desirous of promoting the welfare 
of this ancient school, to which my attention has been casually drawn, 
1 do hope and trust that the correspondence which has been carried 
on in the British Magazine on the subject will be brought under the 
notice of the Company by which it is maintained. With “M.S.S8.” 
I say, that if they really have the success of the school at heart, they 
will soon carry into effect the improvements suggested, especially that 
of instantly providing a stronger corps of masters, without which 
justice cannot be rendered either to the boys or to the masters at pre- 
sent in charge of the school. Education, as regards every class, is 
advancing ; and the eye of the public is jealously watching the means 
resorted to for exalting its character. Proprietary schools have arisen 
in many places, the object of which is to supply an education suited 
to the demands of this inquiring age, and some of our ancient scholastic 
foundations have already admitted of changes which are called for by 
the spirit of the times. While other schools are accommodating them- 
selves to the requirements of the nineteenth century, let not a school 
of such high standing as Merchant Tailors’ be kept by the company 
in statu quo for lack of masters. Surely they will feel an honourable 
pride in making it “ haud ulli, virtute secundam.” <A body of such 
wealth and high consideration in the country will not refuse to respond 
to this call. And the present year will not, I trust, be suffered to glide 
away without witnessing the introduction into the school of those im- 
provements which it has been the object of this letter, in concurrence, 
to a certain point, with your correspondent “ M.S.S.” to suggest. 

| beg to thank “M.S.S8.” for his letter, and for the informa- 
tion generally which it conveys. With reference to the list from the 
Oxford and Cambridge calendars, | have only to observe, that, if under 
a system which he admits to be susceptible of improvement, such re- 
sults have been obtained, what may not be expected to accrue from 
the addition of such a number of masters as shall give to each the 
charge of no more boys than, with justice to all parties concerned, he 
can satisfactorily superintend and instruct. 

CAMBRENSIS, 


ROMISH REPRESENTATIONS OF THE COMMANDMENTS. 


Sir,—It is stated by Dr. Daniel Rock, at p. 558 of his Hierurgia, 
A.D. 1833 —speaking of the Ten Commandments—that Roman- 
catholics differ thereon with us Protestants only as to the manner of 
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arranging them ; their first commandment being an union of those two 
which we number | and 2, while, in order to make up the Decalogue, 
their ninth and tenth are formed by a division of our tenth. 

But I find that in the edition a.p. 1841, of a Catechism by Dr. 
James Butler, published by the Catholic Book Society of Dublin, (and 
apparently with the authority of the four Roman-catholic archbishops 
of Ireland,) that, although the first commandment therein be like our 
first, their second is our third; and that our second, relative to the 
worship of images, is wholly omitted. 

Now, as both the above-named works are productions of eminent 
divines, and as it is possible that some of your readers, like myself, 
may have been hitherto unaware of this discrepancy between them, I 
beg thus to point it out, and to be informed where I may took for any 
attempted explanation of it. 


Yours, &c., PLANTAGENET, 


ALLEGED AMERICAN OPINIONS RESPECTING THE ENGLISH 
CHURCH AND LEGISLATURE, 
Sir,—The opinions which your correspondent, “ Johannes 'Tricross,”’ 
puts forth as prevailing among the American clergy may well excite 
the surprise which you express in a note to his communication, in your 
March Number, at page 293. As one of the American clergy, I beg 
to assure you, however, that he is quite mistaken as to the views and 
feelings which he attributes to us in that part of his communication to 
which your note is appended. One of the clergymen at Nashotah, 
Wisconsin, is a young man from Ireland, one or two years in orders. 
If he is your correspondent, the short time he has been among us will 
account for his mistake. I cannot think the writer is an American, 
or that he has even been long among us. Surely fault-finding, in re- 
spect to English affairs, or unfavourable opinions and judgments of our 
mother church, is not at present a characteristic of the 
AMERICAN CLERGY. 


NOTICES AND REVIEWS. 


Life of William Bedell, D.D., Lord Bishop of Kilmore. By H. J. Monck 
Mason, LL.D. Seeley. 

Tuis is an agreeably written biography of a truly eminent and_ holy 
man; and although perhaps the chief purpose aimed at is something 
other than a life of Bedell, there are few out of 400 octavo pages 
which read heavily. There is a great deal of unnecessary anxiety to 
vindicate the memory of Bedell from any association with modern 
Oxford views or ancient Laudian; and it requires some dexterity to 
defend some of his practices, while condemning others very closely 
allied to them. 
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The object of the book, however, is to point out the great impor- 
tance of instructing the Irish in their native language, and a review 
of the labours undertaken by Bedell in furtherance of that most de- 
sirable end, both as Provost of the university of Dublin, where he used 
every exertion to encourage the study of Irish, and as Bishop of Kil- 
more, By great diligence in the latter capacity, he succeeded in in- 
troducing a considerable amount of vernacular instruction into his 
diocese, and superintended and revised a version of the Bible at his 
own expense. Now that all prejudice against the wise, and, in fact, 
the only method by which the people could be taught to look on their 
ecclesiastical superiors as men truly anxious for their spiritual welfare 
has subsided, it is natural to reflect on the amount of good this one 
apostolic man has effected, and may still effect ; and look forward with 
no hesitating hope to an age when the name of Bedell will be held 
in universal honour. 

It is curious sometimes to observe how providentially individuals 
are trained to their work. ‘The circumstances which made Bedell in 
early life an associate of Father Paul, and exhibited to him the aspect of 
religion at Venice when that republic stood in opposition to the Pope, 
were eminently calculated to form his mind for the duties in which he 
was subsequently engaged in Ireland. In fact, however theoretically 
he might have entertained some popular notions of his own age which 
have descended to ours, it is likely that his wise and moderate con- 
duct, which reclaimed so many Romanists from their errors, and made 
them faithful and steady adherents to the Reformation, may have been 
influenced by what he saw at Venice. The following passage is, in- 
deed, no evidence of any such benefit, but it is at least as good a solu- 
tion of the enigma as any polemical conjecture elsewhere made :— 


— 


“ During the time of the interdict a very extraordinary event took place, 
which had its origin in a curious discovery of Mr. Bedell, and which then 
created much sensation throughout all Italy; the account of it is given by 
himself in his letters to Mr. Waddesworth. ‘In the year 1608. I’. Thomas 
Maria Caraffa, of the order of Friars-preachers, and a Jesuit, reader of Philo- 
sophy in Naples, printed a thousand theses in Philosophy and Divinity, 
to be disputed thrice. These were all included in the form of a tower, 
and dedicated to the reigning Pope Paulus 5th. On the top of this tower 
was an altar, and in the midst of it the Pope’s picture, with this inscrip- 
tion underneath—‘ Paulo 5th, Vice Deo, Christiane Reip, Monarche Invictis- 
simo, et Pontificiae Omnipotentiza Conservatori Acerrimo.’ ‘To Paul 5th, the 
vice-god, the most invincible Monarch of the Christian-Republic, and most 
zealous asserter of Pontifical Omnipotency. ‘ The copies of these theses,’ says 
Bedell, ‘were sent as novels from Rome, and did the more amuse men at 
Venice, because of the controversy that state had with the Pope a little before, 
and their seeing their Duke’s corno hanged up, among his trophies, under all 
the Princes’ crowns. But most of all, the new title, Vice- Deo, and the addi- 
tion of omnipotency, gave matter of wonder. The next day it was noised about 
the city that this was the picture of Antichrist, for that the inscription— 


PAyEO y. Vick P£0_ contained exactly the number of the Beast.’ This 


discovery was made by Mr. Bedell, although he passes over the mention of that 
fact in his letter, from motives of modesty. It was communicated by him to 
Paulo and the seven Divines, and by them laid before the Duke and Senate of 
Venice. ‘ It was entertained, says Burnet, ‘almost as if it had come from Heaven, 
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and it was publicly preached over all their territories, that there wasa certain 
evidence that the Pope was Antichrist, and it is likely this was promoted by 
them more because they found it took with the Italians, than that they could 
build much more upon it.’ ”—p. 68, 69. 


Church Courts and Church Discipline. By R. J. Wilberforce, Archdeacon of 
the East Riding. Murray. 


NotuinG could be better timed than the present volume, bearing as it 
does on an act at present before the legislature, and being, as it is, re- 
plete with valuable and important suggestions and observations. This 
notice of it will, nevertheless, be very brief, since some extracts 
which ought not to be curtailed will certainly take more room than 
can be at present afforded them. In the preface, the evils by which 
the spiritual jurisdiction of the ecclesiastical courts has been obstructed 
are noticed under four heads—], the multiplicity of peculiar juris- 
dictions ; 2, the undue preponderance given to secular cases ; 3, the 
restrictions placed by parliament on the exercise of ecclesiastical dis- 
cipline ; and, 4, the undue manner in which ecclesiastical discipline 
has been entrusted to laymen, After observing that the first of these 
evils the bill at present before the house proposes to remove satis- 
factorily—the second, by an aggression on the church, yet one that, 
with some verbal explanations, may be submitted to, the archdeacon 
proceeds to the third :— 


‘“* And here is the great anomaly of the present measure. The loss which 
the church is to undergo by the bill is obvious, but what is she to gain? Is 
her spiritual discipline to be freed from the fetters which have impeded it? 
She abandons her temporal guarantees, but is her religious jurisdiction to 
assume its pristine course? Nothing of the kind seems thought of. The 
royal commissioners indeed had recommended that the 27th Geo. III. c. 44, 
which at present prevents all exercise of ecclesiastical discipline, should be re- 
pealed, but this is almost the only part of their advice of which no notice is 
taken. So that the church is to surrender her worldly influence, but not 
regain her spiritual power; she loses her pottage, but her birthright is not 
restored. 

‘So far, then, as regards this third evil of ecclesiastical courts, the bill be- 
fore us makes no attempt at its removal. The mischief remains just where it 
was before. 

‘‘The same cannot be said of the fourth clause which has destroyed their 
efficiency : this, instead of being left as it was, is to be aggravated tenfold. The 
power of the archbishop, when any circumstance prevents him from judging 
in person (as in practice would commonly be the case), or when a clergyman 
is proceeded against of whose preferment he is himself patron, is to be neces- 
sarily vested in three laymen. The bill does not leave it to the archbishop to 
employ laymen if he thinks it expedient; he has no option as to the hands to 
which he entrusts such authority asin person he cannot exert. The necessary 
conditions for the committee who are to approve or reject what has been de- 
cided by all the bishops’ courts in England are the ‘ being, or having been, an 
advocate of her Majesty's Court of Arches, of ten years standing at the least ; 
or being, or having been, a sergeant- -at-law, or a barrister-at-law, of fifteen 
years standing at the least.” Now, it may seem, perhaps, that this is justified 
in principle by the practice of appeal to the Privy Council or the House of 
Lords. If laymen, it may be said, decide in one case, why not in another? 
But the exclusive employment of lay judges, even in the highest court of 
appeal, is contrary to the principles of the British constitution, and even to 
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the practice which was sanctioned by the last act of parliament. Aad were it 
otherwise, the appeal to the crown is not altogether parallel to the decisions 
of the inferior tribunals. It is merely that watchful interference by which the 
highest power in the kingdom sees that every institution in the country is 
dealing fairly according to ‘its own laws. The State interferes to compel the 
father of a family to maintain his children; but it leaves many things toa 
father’s own decision, as being of a kind which none but a father can decide. 
This appears to be the first instance in which it is proposed that the state 
should step in, and take the parental office itself from those fathers of Christ's 
church, to whom immemorial usage has assigned it. 

“In making these remarks, no censure is intended against the parties who 
have introduced the present measure. They have had to consider not what 
themselves abstractedly preferred, but what parliament was likely to sanction. 
But when measures are on foot so seriously affecting the church’s interests, it 
is high time that churchmen should assert the true purpose of those insti- 
tutions which it is proposed to subject to such arbitrary alterations,”— 
pp. IX. X. Xl. 

These are things of urgent and pressing interest. The volume con- 
tains the se riptural argument for church discipline, and an historical 
account of church courts, shewing the causes which have contributed 
to their decay—a decay, be it observed, almost as conspicuous in the 
papal church as in our own. ‘This is followed by an able review of 
the present state of ecclesiastical courts, accompanied by many valuable 
remarks on the bill at present before the house, and a statement of the 
powers which the church must obtain for all she has given up, unless 
indeed she means to content herself henceforward with a name to live. 
The power of excluding unworthy communicants from the holy sacra- 
ment, and some option in using other offices of the church, must be 
vested in every parish priest, with an ultimate appeal to his bishop or 
metropolitan, unless we intend to remain destitute of one of the most 
obvious marks of a true church, With these permissions, and a sufh- 
cient number of suffragan bishops, what might not be effected at this 
time? 

The subject of a church legislature is then entered upon, and nearly 
all the remainder of the book isemployed in arguments for the revival 
and definition of the rights of convocation, ‘The whole deserves to 
be read with attention by every clergyman who is uninformed of the 
facts, or unsettled in his opinions on the subject of which it treats, 


-_——- - 


The Voice of the Anglican Church; being the declared Opinions of her Bishops 
on the Doctrines of the Oxford Tract Writers. Collected, with an Intro- 
ductory Essay, by the Rev. H. Hughes, M.A. 12mo. Seeley. 


Tus title promised an interesting book, but the first sentence of the 
Introductory Kssay shewed that there was not the gphen intention 
in the author’s mind to execute it with candour. ‘The object of the 
present work,” he commences, “ is SIMPLY to array against the authors 
of the Trac haslan School that authority to which they are most bound 
on their own principles to defer.’ W ‘ith this av owal, there could be 
no doubt in any reasonable mind of the thoroughly ‘misleading cha- 
racter of the book ; a character scarcely affected by the Appendix, in 
Which the favourable Opinions of four bishops, all of whom have been 


Vou, NNILL—May, 1843. 2P 
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heard at large in the body of the work on the other side, are recited, 
We recommend the haters of tractarianism to wait for the pub- 
lication which Mr. Simeox Bricknell has taken such an odd way 
of puffing. In it, perhaps, the bishops will all speak without one 
jarring testimony against Popery, Prelacy, and Peveril of the Peak, or 


anything else that it may be desirable to denounce in their names, 
















Church Clavering, or, the Schoolmaster. By the Rev. W. Gresley. 12mo. 


o , 
Burns. 





‘Tuts work has, for the most part, appeared in the pages of a periodical, 
the Mnglishman’s Magazine; and it could appear nowhere without 
doing good, Indeed, a great deal of good instruction, which might be 
offered vainly in the shape of an essay, will be read and reme mbered 
from being wrought up with the events of a slight but well told tale. 

‘The assistant in a grammar-school, after hesitating whether to be- 
come an independent preacher, (the most depende ‘at being, perhaps, 
on the face of the earth, who is not in absolute slavery,) is led to see 
the sinfulness of the design, and accepts the tutorship of a small en- 
dowed school. In his management of the boys, his confabulations 
with the clergyman, clerk, organist, the archdeacon, and the squire, and 
his dissertations with the parents of his pupils, the best course for 
2 rsons situated as he was, is marked out with much liveliness and 

vigour. Indeed, of the innumerable books on education which have 
recently issued from the press, few are likely to gain as much attention 
or be as generally useful as this volume, 

There is no object in offering quotations, Mr. Gresley’s style of 
writing is well known, and here he produces no striking novelty of 
opinion. A passage from his book would be like a stone taken 
as the sample of a house; it is the sustained interest of the whole 
which constitutes its merit; for no one who has never tried can tell 
the difficulty of always enforcing important lessons, under the pretence 

of relating a story. 






























The Wives of Fngland, &¢. By the Author of the Women of England. 


Fisher. 


Tur title of this book brought up recollections of Aimé Martin, by 
no means favourable as an augury of its contents. These, however, 
have most agreeably banishe d all prejudices, and greatly enhanced 
the authoress in our a As a writer she is always elegant 
and occasionally powerfal ; a moralist she scems to understand 
with great clearness, and aber ‘h with perspicuity the true secret of 
female influence, employed for the best ends, in the best way, and 
always to carry with her that intuitive feeling of right and wrong 
whicy makes her a safe as well as an agreeable guide. 

It - a comfort to think that in all things we are not retrograding. 
The talents which made Hannah More and Madame D’ Arblay the 
idols of the literary world in their generation would now secure ‘them 
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but a slender share of homage. The cultivation of the female mind 
has certainly advanced, and we greatly doubt if any woman of the 
last century could have written “ The Wives of England.” 


The Year Book of Facts in Science and Art. Tilt and Bogue. 


Tus is a very amusing collection of the discoveries and improvements 
made in art and science during the year 1842. Of the completeness 
of the work it is scarcely possible for any one person to be a judge ; 
but perhaps it may be safely said that no single reader will take 
it up without finding something worth knowing, which he did not 
know, in its closely-printed pages. Woodcuts are introduced where- 
ever they are necessary to render the text intelligible. 





A Guide to the Holy Eucharist. By the Rev, W.J. E. Bennett. 2 vols. 12mo. 
Cleaver. 

Mr, Bennett's history of the Eucharist, published some time since, 
proved him well ac quainted with the solemn subject of which he under- 
took to treat, and from the large numbers of his congregation who at- 
tend the holy sacrament, his labours seem not to have been without 
effect. The object of offering this little work in two volumes, appears 
to be the separation of the church offices, and home meditations on 
therite. Both, however, are distinguished by that close and practical 
address which distinguishes Mr. Bennett’s preaching, and which makes 
itnext to impossible for any one to fail of unde rstanding him. <A 
single sentence will shew what is meant by this :— 


“While the sentences are being read, let each one be made to you, as it is 
pronounced, a source of some rapid and decided thought in accordance with it, 
so that your soul may be drawn up to God in harmony with his word.” 


The examples of such a practice are less terse than the direction, 
but some very good, as the first for instance :— 


“Ts this my work of almsgiving worthy to be called ‘a light ?—worthy to 
glorify my God? Be it so. But let not the light that is in me be darkness.’ 


[t is perhaps captious to say it, but the effort recommended, and 
wisely recommended, is a single thought—every exainple, a train of 
the ughts. It is much easier to let such a train pass through the head, 
than to receive the i impression of one “ decided thought.” 

The introductory chapter on the rubrics, in the second volume, is 


very good, and the following not the least interesting and important 
passage in it:— 


“Going on from the fathers and the ancient church, we come to our own 
divines; and here we find a continual stream of doctrine, all bearing on this 
point in the most conclusive and positive manner; they themselves proving 
each separate point which they advance from primitive antiquity. For in- 

stance, Jewell, from Augustine, Eusebius, and others: ‘ We have the sacrifice 

of prayer, the sacrifice of alms-deeds, the sacrifice of praise, the sacrifice of 

thanksgiving, the sacrifice of the death of Christ. Field, beautifully marking 

the difference between our sense of the sacrifice and the Romish sense—‘ We 

have altars in the same sort the fathers had, though we have thrown down 

popish altars. We admit the Eucharist to be rightly named a sacrifice, though 
Ze?2Z 
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we detest the blasphemous construction the papists make of it.’ Andrews— 
‘ This is it in the Eucharist, that answereth to the sacrifice in the Passover, 
the memorial to the figure. To them it was,—Do this in prefiguration of me. 
To us it is—Do this in commemoration of me. To them, fore-shewing ; to us, 
shewing forth ; there is the difference. By the same rule that theirs was, by 
the same way ours is, termed a sacrifice. ‘In rigour of speech, neither of them. 
For (to speak after the exact manner of divinity) there is but one only sacrifice, 
properly so called—that is, ‘ Christ’s Death; and that sacrifice but once 
actually performed at his death. But ever before represented in figure from 
the beginning, and ever since repeated in memory to the world’s end. That 
only absolute ; all else, relative to it, representative of it, operative by it. The 
Lamb was but once actually slain, i in the fulness of time, but was virtually 
from the beginning, is, and shall be, to the end of the world. That is the 
centre in which their lives and ours, ‘their types, and our antitypes, do meet. 
While yet this offering was not, the hope of it was kept alive by prefiguration 
of it in theirs; and after it is past, the memory of it is still kept fresh in mind 
by the commemoration of it in ours. So it was the will of God, that there 
might be with them a continual fore-shewing, and with us a continual shewing 
forth of the Lord’s death till he come again. Hence it is, that what names 
theirs carried, ours do the like, and the Fathers make no scruple at it, nor need 
we. The apostle, in 1 Cor. x. 21, compareth this sacrifice of ours to the 
sacrifices of the heathen. ‘ Ye cannot be partakers of the Lord’s table, and of 
the table of the devils ; and to the Hebrews, xiii. 10, ‘ We have analtar.’ He 
matcheth it with the sacrifice of the Jews; and we know the rule of com- 
parisons. They must be ejusdem generis (of the same sort).’ And Bishop 
Wilson, in like manner, speaks of ‘ the true Christian sacrifice, which the most 
unlearned is capable of understanding.’ And so Nelson speaks—‘ Before our 
blessed Saviour entered upon the last scene of his sufferings, he celebrated the 
Jewish sacrifice of the Passover with his disciples, and then, at the conclusion 
of it, substituted the sacrament of the body and blood of Christ, as the Chris- 
tian sacrifice, in room of the Passover.’ So also Z'horndike—‘ Not as if the 
apostle did establish that strange prodigious conceit of repeating the sacrifice 
of the cross, and sacrificing Christ anew in every mass. ... . The Eucharist 
is a sacrifice, no otherwise than all Eucharists that have been, or shall be, to 
the world’s end, understood to be the same one individual sacrifice of Christ 
upon the cross,—which, how it is to be understood, this is not the place to 
dispute; understood only, and intelligible only, as a commemorative or repre- 
sentative sacrifice.’ So also Bishop Taylor, i in one of his prayers—* Receive, 
O eternal God, this sacrifice for, and in behalf of, all Christian people.’ 

“ But it is needless thus to multiply passages. All the standard divines of 
great eminence bear testimony in this manner, directly or indirectly, to this 
great doctrine. Let us now turn to our service itself, and then see whether 
the rubrical directions and the course of the words will not bear us out in like 
manner, 

“In the first place, the use of the word priest. Why should they not be 
called ministers only, unless there is something peculiar in the office of a priest, 
differing from that of a teacher, or minister, or preacher. What is it that 
causes the difference, so as to place in our rubric the priest as the person, and 
he only, who is to offer in the holy Eucharist? Nothing surely but the notion 
inferred, that it is a sacrifice which we perform.” —pp. 46—51. 


The work is able and orthodox in its tenour, although it contains 
some things which many readers will not be able to receive ; among 
others, that a homily “is always to be considered as the authoritative 
teaching of the church,” Surely this is an ill-considered assertion, 
which it is surprising any man of Mr. Bennett’s attainments should 
venture to make, This would be indeed binding a yoke upon us that 
no one section of our subdivided church would be able to bear, 
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Ancient Irish Pavement Tiles. Illustrated by forty engravings. By B. J. 
Oldham, C.E., A.B.,&c. Longman. 


AmonG the many beautiful restorations of ancient church ornament, 
the encaustic tiles recently manufactured by Messrs. Minton and 
Messrs Chamberlain are not the least worthy of notice. The variety, 
however, of ancient patterns is great, and the present work is very 
opportune, containing a series of Irish examples of these tiles, of various 
dates and construction. Some in low relief appear to be very rare and 
curious. These designs are prefaced by an essay on the history of 
such pavements, one of the most interesting portions of which contains 
an account of the bills for paving some of C ardinal W olsey’s halls ; from 
which it appears that they are relatively cheaper now than they were 
then—as assuredly they are better. 





Av interesting series of Tracts, or rather chapters on the Ke eee 
Antiquities of the Cymri is in course of publication, by the Rev. J 
Williams, (Cleaver.) The second of the series is a condensed and 
interesting account of the introduction of Christianity into this island, 
Usher, Collier, and Stillingfleet having already placed the probabilities 
of early church history in a connected form, their statements are 
generally followed, but copious quotations from the triads, and a few 
original sources, improve in some instances on the usual authorities. 
Several Tracts published by Mr. Burns are of very great merit. One, 
an admirable treatise “ On the Nature and Effects of Baptism,” by the 
Rey. ‘I’. Garden, is likely to be extensively useful. Another, entitled 
“St. Christopher,” is truly beautiful. “ A Present for Young Church- 
men,” appears to be as carefully compiled as neatly executed, and owes 
some interesting notices of parish churches to this Magazine. “ The 
Death of the Righteous,” by the Rev. N. Leger, is an able and useful 
sermon. An excellent school geography and volume of outline maps, en- 
titled, “ Gilbertv’s Outlines of Geography,” (Gilbert,) contains as much 
and as well-selected matter of the kind as will be found in many more 
pretending volumes. Outline maps are published to accompany it, 
the value of which, especially at the price, will be felt by teachers, 
A very small volume of poetry, “ Reeds shaken with the Wind,” by 
the Rev. R. S, Hawker (Burns), contains one or two gems, of which 
“The Lady’s Well’ is very beautiful, from its great simplicity. 
“ Letters on Infant Tuition” (Burns) are very well meant, and con- 
tain very good recommendations. The power of uniform kindness, 
except when exercised by remarkably clever persons, is greatly over- 
rated. Some people have a faculty of command which secures com- 
pliance; and such, when they have benevolence equally active, can 
do anything with children. The only thing is that they never can 
exist in sufficient numbers to bring all infant tuition to an ideal 
model. Two Sermons, by the Rev. “A. Watson, on the Deaths of two 
Members of his C ongreg: ation (Riv ingtons), are affectionate tributes to 
the dead, and faithful warnings to the survivors. A Sermon on “ The 
Reciprocal Duties between a Minister and his People,” by the Rev. 
James Murray, (Cleave r,) well fulfils the promise of its title. An Assize 
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Sermon, preached at Liverpool, by R. Parkinson, B.D., (Rivingtons,) a 
remarkably interesting and well-written discourse. ‘ The Clrarch the 
Healer of the Nation’s Wounds,’ (Rivingtons,) by the Rev. W. 
Gresley, on a similar occasion, may be spoken of in similar terms; and 
it has the excellent practical tone which pervades all that gentleman’s 
writings. “The Weekly Offertory,”’ a Sermon, by the Rev. W. Palin, 
(Burns,) is a very good and useful sermon, combating every objection 
to its restoration, and exposing the causes of its disuse, and the sub- 
stitutes which have been devised to take its place,—charity balls, 
philanthropic concerts, church-building bazaars, fancy fairs, &c. 
There are also some interesting notes on the working of the system 
where a weekly offertory has been restored. ‘ The Customs of the 
Church,” a sermon, by the Rev. D. A. Beaufort, (Cleaver.) This 
was delivered on the occasion of some alterations in the mode of con- 
ducting the service in conformity with the bishop’s charge—or rather, 
it should be said, in more close conformity with the Rubric—made at 
Portman chapel, St. Marylebone, on the Ist of January last. It con- 
tains a good and sensible exposition of the basis on which such customs 
stand, and probably had a good effect in removing prejudice. Another 
production of Mr. Beaufort’s lies before us, which takes a much higher 
position—“ The Norrisian: Prize Essay for 1840’—a clear and able 
treatise on a point more misunderstood than any one could imagine so 
clear a truth to be, “ The Sufficiency of Scripture without Tradition,” 
(Parker.) It is a luminous and beautiful essay, with an amount of 
learning and absence of pretension which are creditable when separated, 
and admirable when combined. “ The Daily Service of the Church,” 
by the Rev. W. N. Leger, (Longman,) advocates a practice the re- 
vival of which in many places is an auspicious sign. Parts I. and II. 
of Dr. Hussey’s Commentary and Version of the Bible (Colburn) 
should hardly be dismissed with this cursory notice. A good deal of 
trouble appears to have been taken about them, and learning has un- 
doubtedly been brought to bear upon the texts. The work is in royal 
octavo, however, and the space occupied bears little proportion to the 
information given ; then of the notes, one at least struck us, in turning 
over the leaves, as untrue in fact, and uncalled for in the place where 


it occurred, ‘The chronological column is one of the most interesting 
features in the publication. 


MISCELLANEA. 


CHURCH RATES. 


(To the Editor of the Advertiser and Guardian.) 


Sir,—As the period is now drawing near when the necessary reparations of 
our sacred edifices will take place, and when it is especially important that the 
duties of the churchwardens should be zealously and conscientiously fulfilled, 
it may be of use again and again to repeat, through your valuable columns, 
the legal obligations in this matter, and to call the public notice to a recent 
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decision pronounced on the 8th instant, by Sir Herbert Jenner Fust, in a 
cause of office of the Judge, promoted by Steward v. Francis. 

The charge set up in the citation was, “that Mr. Francis had unlawfully 
and illegally obstructed or refused the making of a sufficient rate for the 
necessary repairs of the church.” 

‘Now, was this, or was it not,” said Sir Herburt, “ an ecclesiastical 
offence? On this point the court had no doubt. The question had beea 
decided by Chief Justice Tindal in the ‘ Braintree case.’ He had there laid 
it down most distinctly, that every parishioner was forced to assist in pass- 
ing a rate for the necessary repairs of the church. It was stated in the 
citation that the repairs were necessary; and if that fact were so, and the 
party cited had obstructed the making of a rate, he was liable to ecclesiastical 
censure. 

Mr. Francis’s protest was accordingly overruled. 

It may be hoped that the parishes in our diocese, happily they are very 
few, who have hitherto, unconscious, possibly, of acting in defiance of the 
law, raised their voices against a rate for necessary repairs of the church, or 
other requisites legally chargeable on the rate, will take warning by this 

judgment, and not be wilfully offenders against the institutions of the country. 

If any individual is opposed to the ancient, and, as I am persuaded, just 

and admirable system of our national provision for public worship, he is at 

. perfect liberty to petition Parliament for a change of the law: but no man is 
at liberty to act in direct opposition to the law; and if he does so act, he is 


justly liable to punishment, and must be content with the appellation of a 
C lawless character. 


O The judgment of Chief Justice Tindal, as referred to by the Dean of the 
y Arches, contains the following remarks :— 

if “ We are all of opinion that the obligation by which the parishioners are 
bound to repair the body of the parish church, whenever necessary, and to 
” provide all things essential for the performance of divine service therein, is an 
, obligation imposed on them by the common law of the land. When the 
C- fabric of the church stands in need of repair, the only question upon which 
I. the parishioners, when convened together to make a rate, can by law delibe- 
1) rate and determine, is, not whether they will repair the church or not (for on 
of that point they are concluded by the law), but how and in what manner the 
ie common law obligation so obliging them may be best and most effectually 
“ll performed and carried into effect. The parishioners have no more power to 


throw off the burden of the repair of the church than that of the repair of 


bridges and highways.” 
ng Let me also call the attention of your readers to the following passage in 
re “ Watson’s Complete Incumbent,” p. 396 :—*‘ As to repairing the body of the 
ng church, the spiritual court may compel the parishioners to do it.” 


I would likewise refer to the report of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners made 
to his Majesty in 1831, 1832, signed by several of our highest authorities in 
church and state. 

Page 120. “ It is the duty of the churchwardens to take care that the body 
of the church is duly repaired, and all things necessary for the decent per- 
formance of divine service provided, and the law imposes on the parishioners 
the burden of raising by church rate the funds required to defray the expense. 
To this extent all authorities concur.” 

It will be of advantage, moreover, to bear in mind what our own Chan- 
cellor laid down in his charge of 1841, respecting adjournments. His words 
have been quoted with approbation in the “‘ British Magazine,” and in several 

s of public journals. 


the “ In respect to adjournment, with a view to postpone or evade the question, 
lied, we have the authority of the Attorney-general (now Lord Campbell) for te-~ 
nns, claring it to be a shallow device. 


“ If, therefore, at a vestry meeting, convened for the making of a rate, a 
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party proposes an adjournment, let the chairman at once, without fear or 
hesitation, refuse to put the question, as wholly inconsistent with the objects 
of the meeting, which, as declared by all the judges, is, not to deliberate whe- 
ther they will repair the church or not (for on that point they are concluded 
by the law), but how, and in what manner the common law obligation shall 
be best fufilled. At Handsworth, a motion was made for a rate, which was 
met by an amendment to adjourn; the chairman refused to put the amend- 
ment, and insisted on the votes being taken for or against the rate. 

“Sir James Scarlett (now Lord Abinger) being asked whether the chair- 
man did right, answered, ‘Yes; that the meeting was for a specific purpose, | 
which the adjournment was intended to frustrate.’ On being asked again, 
* Whether the chairman was bound to allow any motion to have precedence 
of the motion for a rate?’ he answered, ‘ No, if the notice was for a rate 
only.’ 

“On the adjournment being refused, the question as to granting the rate 
must be decided; and the majority, and of course every individual composing 
that majority, refusing to vote for the rate, or obstructing its being made, is 


clearly guilty of violating the law, not merely the law ecclesiastical, but the 
common law of the land.” 


So far our Chancellor. 


Heartily recommending the foregoing remarks to the impartial considera- 
tion of the church-rate opponents in this diocese, who, | again repeat, are 
happily but few; and being, moreover, persuaded that even these few will no 
longer be adverse to the law when they have clearly ascertained that it is law, 

I remain, Mr. Editor, your obedient servant, 


NoMOPHILUS. 
Feb. 1843. 


EXTRACT FROM THE INWARD CALL; A CHARGE DELIVERED 
TO THE CANDIDATES FOR HOLY ORDERS, AT HIS ORDINA- 


TION IN LENT, 1848, BY EDWARD DENISON, D.D., BISHOP OF 
SALISBURY. 


Bistiop SANDERSON says, “ Be sure of this, if God have not gifted us for it, 
he hath not called us to it.” 

This is a mark of the call to the ministry which, I lament to say, is too often 
not regarded with the seriousness it deserves. It cannot be denied that the 
amount of preparation which is ordinarily made by candidates for holy orders is 
very far short of what the importance of the case justly demands. The lowness 
of the common standard of attainment is, perhaps, in part to be ascribed to the 
absence of any definite period or course of study, as prescribed and required 
by authority in our church. For | cannot speak of the attendance on a single 
course of lectures in either university as calling for a modification of this re- 
mark. And though, where there is a true earnestness of purpose, and abi- 
lities and opportunity have been given, the studies pursued by candidates for 
holy orders are perhaps not less effective, because they are more free; yet, 
for the generality of men, rules and stated courses of study are in all things 
found expedient; and the want of these in our church may justly be consi- 
dered one main cause, both of the very imperfect preparation of a large portion 
of our candidates, and also of much of that diversity of opinion and sentiment 
which better information would tend greatly to remove.* 


— ——— _——_ —--- ge eS 


* In publishing this remark, it would be unjust not to make any reference to the 
increased facilities which have been given of late in our universities for an improved 
course of theological study as a preparation for holy orders. Students who are in 
a situation to take advantage of it may now have all the assistance in this respect of 
which they stand in need. And I am glad to learn from some of those who have 
the best means of forming a judgment, that the effects of this measure in the univer- 
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SPIRITUAL DESTITUTION OF DUKINFIELD. 
(To the Editor of the Manchester Guardian.) 


Sir,—An advertisement was inserted in your paper of March 18th, and again 
appears in your columns to-day, soliciting the sympathies and succour of the 
Christian public in aid of the unparelleled spiritual destitution of Dukinfield. 
This statement has been met with a counter-statement, containing a list of 
dissenting chapels and schools, with the accommodation provided in each ; 
upon which I have only to observe, that it is entirely beside the question, as 
I merely asserted that there was only one school in connexion with the church. 
The writer also complains of the expression, ‘‘ unparalleled spiritual destitu- 
tion.” Let him, then, hear the testimony of Leonard Horner, Esq., Inspector 
of Factories, whom all will admit to be an unprejudiced and impartial witness. 
I quote from his Report, dated January 30th, 1843, (only two months ago,) 
and presented to both houses of parliament by command of her Majesty. 
«“ Taking,” he says, ‘‘ the population of the Ashton district, (by the Ashton 
district he means Ashton, Dukinfield, and Stalybridge, see p. 4 of the Report,) 
within a circle of a mile and a half radius from the centre of Ashton, at 
55,000,” &c., he proceeds thus :--“* There may be equally deplorable cases in 
other parts of Great britain—I hope there are not—but, in so far as 
schools are concerned, as education has been so much an object of attention 
for a long period in Ireland, it is not probable such a one could be found in 
that country; and I question very much whether, in any part of the civilized 
world, out of Great Britain, a parallel case could be met with to that which I 
have now described. I cannot help wishing that, while vast sums have been 
of late years sent out of the country, to convert the heathen in distant lands, 
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sity of which I am a member are as satisfactory as could reasonably have been anti- 
cipated. But it still remains to be seen to what extent candidates for holy orders 
will be able, or disposed of their own accord, to embrace the opportunities given 
them; or how far, and in what manner, obligations may be imposed, or ile 
ments held out to such a course. As far as the experience of the working of the 
system at present goes, it would appear that the greater part of those who are en- 
gaged in any complete course of theological study, are members of one or other of 
the collegiate foundations. ‘This is undoubtedly the class on whom the moral 
obligation is the most obvious, and to whom their position gives such facilities in this 
respect, that it could not properly be esteemed a hardship, if attendance on the 
whole course of lectures were made obligatory on all those who seek admission into 
holy orders on a title of this kind. And it would tend not a little to raise the gene- 
ral standard of learning among the clergy if more of the members of our collegiate 
foundations were thus led to become, what I presume they were in general intended 
to be, theological students—a character which has of late years been to a great 
extent lost sight of, while few have resided, except those who have been engaged in 
the absorbing occupation of instruction, as tutors of colleges. 

As regards the great bulk of the candidates for holy orders, who are not members 
of any of the foundations, it would probably rather be advisable to encourage such 
attendance where circumstances enable it to be given, than to require it as a general 
rule, unless under such arrangements as would obviate the necessity for any consi- 
derable increase of expense. ‘The church, under present circumstances, cannot 
afford to augment in any degree the obstacles which impede the admission of poor 
and humble students to holy orders. Rather is it a subject deserving the most seri- 
ous consideration whether means may not be devised for facilitating the entrance into 
the ministry of many who are now shut out by want of ability to meet the inevitable 
expenses of the preparation required ; and by whose exclusion the church is deprived 
of a large amount of zeal, energy, and faithful service, while the congregated mul- 


titudes in our great manufacturing towns at home, and the scattered population in ~ 


our wide-spread colonies, are alike reminding us of the word spoken, “ The harvest 
truly is plenteous, but the labourers are few; pray ye therefore the Lord of the 
harvest, that he will send forth labourers into his harvest.”— Matt, ix. 37, 
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more consideration had been given to the conversion of the heathen in this 
portion of our own land,” (p. 21.) This statement fully justifies the expres- 
sion, “unparalleled spiritual destitution.” 


J. TAYLor, 
Dukinfield. 


MUSICAL FESTIVALS IN CHURCHES, 
(From the English Churchman.) 


We learn, with very great regret, from the Ecclesiastical Gazette, that “ the 
anniversary festival of the sons of the clergy will be held in St. Paul’s Ca- 
thedral, on Thursday, the 11th of May; the rehearsal of the music will take 
place as usual, on the preceding Thursday.” 

It is remarkable enough that this most offensive and irreligious announce- 
ment occurs in a week wherein, amongst other the most sacred mysteries of 
our faith, we celebrate His awful cleansing of the temple. But one incident 
in his whole life (though twice repeated at the feast of the Passover—John, 
ii. 13—and in Passion week,) changed His merciful and gentle human nature 
into the avenging and wrathful judge; that one was the pollution of the 
temple, when He “ made a scourge of small cords, and drove them all out of 
the temple, and poured out the changers’ money, and overthrew the tables ;” as 
though He could endure the presence of all profanity but this, and reserve his 
sacred indignation for this especial sin. Now we trust to awaken, in every 
Christian reader’s bosom, some spark of that “ zeal of God’s house,” which 
so significantly consumed our Lord himself. To believe that the cause of 
charity can be served by letting out a cathedral—God’s most sacred house, 
where he and his angels dwell,—to a parcel of profane and secular men-singeis 
and women-singers, who, if there were any discipline in the church, would 
never be permitted to set foot within the holy walls—to invite newspaper 
critics and reporters to exercise their craft, upon what is as notoriously as 
much a money-getting speculation as an opera at Drury Lane—actually to 
suspend, not for a single day only, but for weeks and weeks, the daily incense 
of prayer and praise, in order that a parcel of carpenters, with their hats on, 
joking and swearing about the church, may get upa boarded orchestra for the 
scandalous exhibition of musical trickery ; and this orchestra, or platform of 
‘* reserved seats,” erected exactly over the most holy place, where are cele- 
brated the chief mysteries of the everlasting gospel—to have the altar blocked 
up, planked over, trampled under foot by Miss Squallini, and that Mr. ——, 
who, perhaps, is an adulterer and drunkard—to cover every town in the king- 
dom with bills three yards long, announcing the * Hereford” or * Norwich” 
Grand Musical Festival, only outrivalled in size and beauty by Van Amburgh’s 
lions and Dr. Eady—to believe that this is serving the cause of charity is a 
hypocritical lie ; it is an insult to God’s majesty, wherever and by whomsoever 
permitted, by whatever dean or bishop in England; and, if we would avert 
God's judgment, we are bound to protest against it. 

And, though we are not saying that all these abominations are permitted in 
St. Paul's, at the Sons of the Clergy Festival, yet any one who has attended it 
can bear painful testimony to the amount and degree of indecency and dese- 
cration which occurs there; besides, it is the principle to which we object. 

These musical festivals are irreligious, as we have shewn. 

They are uncanonical, directiy opposed to the spirit and letter of the 
eighty-eighth canon: and 

They are illegal; because, 1. The church only permits money to be col- 
lected “* at the offertory for pious and charitable uses,” and not at the doors, 
without any service whatever; and, 2. Because no man, be he rich or poor, 
may be refused admission into a cathedral church, because he refuses to pay 4 
fixed sum for permission to enter it. 
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We trust, that, if this exhibition takes place according to the advertise- 
ments, the question of legality will be tried. The course is this, we suppose : 
on the morning of the festival, let some one demand admission into the 
cathedral; a money payment will then be asked; let this be refused; the 
porter, or verger, or policeman, will then deny entrance without it; let the 
applicant then force admission, he will of course be turned out by the official, 
and then he must bring his action for assault, which will bring the matter to 
an issue. 

Another course which we would suggest is, to present the dean and chapter 
to the visitor, which is the bishop, for suspending the daily service, without 
good and sufficient reason. : 





THE GOVERNESSES’ BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION. 


A sHEET is to be found in the present number of this Magazine, con- 
taining a proposal which deserves success, a Governesses’ Benevolent 
Institution. On no class is society more exacting than on those who 
undertake the domestic education of female children; and from the 
delicate position they occupy in every house, the frequency with 
which they are too often compelled to change their places, the insuffi- 
ciency of their remuneration, which prevents them from laying by a 
store for old age, and the necessarily temporary want that any em- 
ployer can have for such assistance as they render,—all this, together 
with the education and habits they must have to succeed at a!l, render 
their case in old age particularly hard. ‘The three objects proposed 
are, 

1. To afford assistance, privately and delicately, (as in the Literary 
Fund,) to English Governesses in temporary distress. 

2. When a sufficient sum shall have been accumulated, to grant An- 
nuities to Governesses in their old age. 

3. When a sufficient number of names shall have been furnished, to 
open a Provident Fund, by which Governesses may, by their own 
subscriptions, secure Annuities for themselves. 


eee 
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ECCLESIASTICAL COMMISSION FOR ENGLAND. 
I, RESPECTING GRANTS IN AUGMENTATION OF LIVINGS, 


1. To benefices or churches in public patronage, (i.e. the patronage of the 
crown, the bishops, or any ecclesiastical corporation, sole or aggregate,) with 
cure of souls, they will make grants, unconditionally, so as to raise the average 
net annual incoze to 150/., where the population amounts to 2,000; to 1201, 
where it amounts to 1000. As soon as their funds shall allow, they propose 
to raise livings of 500 population to 100/.; below 100, to 80/. per annum re- 
spectively. — 

2. To benefices or churches in private patronage, with cure of souls, they 
will make grants to meet benefactions, limiting their assistance for the present 
to cases where, with a population of 2000 or 1000 respectively, the income is 
less than 200/, or than 150/, In meeting benefactions, the commissioners 
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will, as a general rule, make a grant equal to the benefaction in the case of 
churches in public patronage, and in the proportion of two to three where the 
patronage is private. Thus, in the latter case, a benefaction of 1000/. would 
be met by an augmentation of 666/. 13s.4d. A grant from Queen Anne's 
Bounty, or a benefaction already met by such a grant, will not, however, be 
met by the commissioners. A benefaction from individuals or from trustees, 
or from any society or body of contributors, they will meet, provided that (in 
all cases) the churches for which augmentation is solicited be parish churches, 
or have ecclesiastical districts with cure of souls legally assigned to them. 


Il. RESPECTING GRANTS TOWARDS PURCHASING OR ERECTING HOUSES 
OF RESIDENCE. 


1. Such grants will for the present be made only to meet benefactions (ex- 
cept under special circumstances) in the proportion above-mentioned, according 
as the benefices are or are not in public patronage; e.g., the estimated cost of 
building and fitting up a house, according to the plans of the commissioners, 
being about 900/., the benefaction required will be about 450/. in the former 
case—about 540/. in the latter. 

2. Should the benefaction and grant together exceed the cost of the house, 
the balance will be applied to the permanent augmentation of the living. 

3. The absolute gift of a house will be considered as a benefaction, so as to 
be met by a grant in augmentation of income. 

4. Every house proposed to be purchased must be surveyed by the architect 
of the commissioners ; and every new house must be built according to his 
designs (allowing, however, reasonable variations to meet local or other pecu- 
liarities, before a contract for building is entered into), and under his exclusive 
superintendence. 

5. The commissioners will enter into the necessary contracts, and defray 


all costs and charges, except such legal expenses as may be incurred in com- 
pleting a title. 


HEALTH OF LARGE TOWNS. 


A BILL is now before the House of Commons, which has been prepared and 
introduced by Mr. Mackinnon, Mr. Beckett, Mr. Cowper, and Mr. Hume, for 
the Improvement of Health in large Towns, by removing the interment of the 
dead from their precincts. The preamble states, ‘‘ whereas the practice of in- 
terment under churches and chapels, and other places of religious worship, and 
within the precincts of large towns in England, is offensive to public decency, 
and it is expedient that the same should be prevented.” Clause 1. After the 
31st of December, 1843, no interment to take place in any church, chapel, or 
other place of religious worship ; and persons convicted of so burying a corpse, 
or of aiding and assisting in the same, shall each forfeit the sum of 5/. (amount 
to be settled in committee.) 2. After the 31st of December, 1844, no burial 
to take place in or within (except as specially provided to the contrary herein) 
two miles of London, Westminster, or Southwark, or the liberties thereof; or 
within one mile of any other city, town, or borough in England, (as such 
metes or bounds are described by the Municipal Corporation Act,) which 
shall contain more than five hundred houses, the occupiers whereof shall be 
rated to the poor to the amount of 101. or upwards. Penalty, five pounds. 
3. The act not to restrain burial in cemeteries or churchyards specified in 
schedule A. (Not yet filled up.) 4, 5. The act not to extend to prevent in- 
terment in family vaults, or, for twenty years, in churchyards, &c. specified 
in schedule B (not filled up); nor to prevent burial in Westminster Abbey or 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, having the consent of one of her majesty’s principal 
secretaries of state. 6. After the Ist of January, 1850, it shall be lawful for 
churchwardens to plant churchyards, in which no interment has taken place 
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in five years, (except in family vaults,) with shrubs, trees, &c. 7. Authorizes 
and regulates the appointment of committees for the execution of this Act. 
8. Committees may purchase land for cemeteries, 9. Corporations and 
others are empowered to sell land for cemeteries &c. 10. Regulates the ap- 
plication of compensation when exceeding 200/. 11. Regulates application of 
compensation when less than 200/. but more than 20/. 12. Application of 
money when less than 20/. 13. On questions touching title to money, per- 
sons in possession of premises deemed entitled. 14. The committee may form 
a cemetery of purchased land. 15, 16, 17. Bishops may consecrate all ceme- 
teries formed under the provisions of this act; title to be approved of before 
consecration, and consecrated ground to be separated from unconsecrated. 
18, Provides for the construction of chapels within such cemeteries, for the 
use Of the established church. 19, 20. Portions of cemeteries may be set 
apart for the use of dissenters, who shall also be provided with a chapel. 21. 
If land is bought of an existing cemetery company, a part to be consecrated 
and a part not. 22. If land bought of existing cemetery companies, power to 
contract for use of chapels. 23. Provides for defraying the expenses of form- 
ing cemetery. 24. General tables of fees to be fixed. 26. Statement of 
account to be made out annually and laid before vestry. 27. Table of fees 
may be altered every ten years. 28, 29. Authorize fees for interment in con- 
secrated ground, and give power to rectors &c. to fix a table of fees for the 
same. 30. No grave to be opened twice in six years. 31. Forfeitures, costs, 
and charges may be levied by distress and sale. 32. Justices may proceed by 
summons for the recovery of penalties. 33, 34. Appeal to quarter sessions 
against the order of justices ; fourteen days’ notice in writing to be given, and 
recognizances to be entered into. 25. The act not to extend to the royal 
family, 


DEAN AND CANONS OF WESTMINSTER. 


A recent number of the ** London Gazette” contains an Order in Council rati- 
fying, and directing the immediate operation of, a scheme proposed by the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners for regulating the average annual incomes of the Dean 
and Canons of the Collegiate Church of Westminster. One of the acts upon 
which the scheme is based ordains that the sums to be paid annually shall not 
be less than 20001. a year to the dean, and 1000/ to each of the canons. The 
present dean has been appointed since the passing of the act, and no objection 
is taken to the scheme, which, divested of some of its technicalities, is thus 
set forth :—‘* We humbly recommend and propose that, in order to leave to 
the dean and canons of Westminster the average annual incomes in the said 
act specified, there shall be paid to us one equal fifth part of all monies at any 
time accruing and payable to such dean, and one equal sixth part of all monies 
at any time accruing and payable to any such canons; and to this end we re- 
commend and propose that the treasurer, or other proper officer or officers of 
the said collegiate church, shall, from time to time, divide each and every sum 
of money, from whatsoever source arising, which, according to the statutes or 
usage of the said chapter, would be payable to the dean, into five equal parts, 
and that four of such parts shall be paid to the dean for the time being, and 
the remaining part shall be paid to us or to our order; and that the said pre- 
sent dean shall pay to us, or to our order, one fifth part of all monies already 
received by him in respect of his said deanery since the date of his appoint- 
ment thereto; and that the said treasurer, or other officer or officers, shall, 
from time to time, divide each and every sum of money, from whatever source 
arising, which would be payable to any canon appointed after the passing of 
the said first recited act, into six equal parts, and that five of such parts shall 
be paid to the canon for the time being, and the remaining part shall be paid 
to us or to our order. And we further recommend and propose, that nothing 
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herein contained shall prevent us from recommending and proposing any other 
measure relating to the dean and canons of the said collegiate church of West- 
minster, in conformity with the provisions of the said recited acts, or either of 
them.” 


COMMUTATION OF TITHES—1842, 1843. 
England and Wales. 


Tue following Report of the Tithe Commissioners in England and Wales to 
her Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State for the Home Department, pursuant 
to the Act 6 and 7 Wm. IV., c. 71, was recently presented to both Houses of 
Parliament, by command of her Majesty :— 


TO SIR JAMES GRAHAM, &c. 


Tithe Commission Office, March 6, 1843. 


Sir,—It is our duty to report to you the progress of the commutation of 
tithes in England and Wales to the close of the year 1842. 

We have received notices that voluntary proceedings have commenced in 
9510 tithe districts ; of these notices 129 were received during the year 1842. 

We have received 6694 agreements, and confirmed 6211 ; of these 346 have 
been received, and 407 confirmed during the year 1842. 

3035 notices for making awards have been issued, of which 857 were issued 
during the year 1842. 

We have received 2006 drafts of compulsory awards, and confirmed 1613; 
of these 651 have been received, and 583 confirmed, during the year 1842. 

We have received 6451 apportionments, and confirmed 5695; and of these 
1231 have been received, and 1347 confirmed, during the year 1842. 

In 7824 tithe districts, as will be seen from the above statement, the rent- 
charges to be hereafter paid have been finally established by confirmed agree- 
ments or confirmed awards. 

We have in our possession voluntary agreements and drafts of awards, as 
yet unconfirmed, which will include 876 additional tithe districts. 

The proceedings under our act are going on regularly, and, on the whole 
very tranquilly. 

The proportion of compulsory to that of voluntary commutation is increas- 
ing, as must now be expected. 

Notwithstanding this fact, however, the number of rent-charges established 
in 1842 slightly exceeds the number established in 1841. 

We have again to regret that the apportionments follow the establishment 
of rent-charges more slowly than the interests and wishes of some of the par- 
ties make it desirable they should. 

We adhere, however, to the opinions expressed in our former reports, that 
it is prudent to exercise great forbearance in interfering with the privilege of 
the tithe-payers to apportion the rent-charges by agents of their own selec- 
tion. 

The power we now have of giving security to the tithe-owner for the pay- 
ment of unapportioned rent-charges has assisted in our endeavours to exercise 
such forbearance. 

In flagrant cases of delay, however, we do not, and shall not hesitate to ex- 
ercise Our powers of apportioning compulsorily. 

(Signed) Ww. Bramire. 
T. Wentwortu Butter. 
Rp. Jones. 
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NATIONAL EDUCATION.—THE PRIMATE. 


Tue following petition from the lord primate and the clergy of the archdiocese 
of Armagh is in course of circulation :— 


** TO THE HON, THE COMMONS OF THE UNITED KINGDOM IN PARLIAMENT 
ASSEMBLED. 


“ The petition of the lord primate and the undersigned clergy of the dio- 

cese of Armagh— 

‘ Humbly sheweth, that the clergy of this diocese have frequently laid 
before your hon. house a statement of their just and reasonable objections 
against the system of national education, in support of which the funds granted 
by parliament are exclusively applied. 

‘‘ That your petitioners beg leave again to represent that no assistance out 
of these funds is afforded to the numerous, respectable, and useful schools 
under the superintendence of the prelates and clergy of the established church 
which are connected with the Church Education Society, there being 1360 
schools in connexion with that society, containing 83,198 children, who re- 
ceive therein a sound, moral, religious, and literary education. 

“That from these valuable schools, which are open to children of every 
persuasion, aid is withheld solely because the word of God is taught as a 
necessary part of the instruction given to all the pupils who resort to them. 

“ That your petitioners, being protestant clergymen, feel it to be unjust and 
oppressive that they should be required, as a condition of receiving assistance 
for the schools under their superintendence, to enforce and carry into effect 
therein the discipline of the church of Rome, which places a restriction on the 
reading of the sacred Scriptures. 

“That your petitioners, being ministers of the established church of this 
country, have considered themselves bound to conduct the schools under their 
care in conformity with the principles of that church ; and they feel aggrieved 
in being refused assistance unless they give up the maintenance of those prin- 
ciples in their parish schools. 

‘* That whereas the Scriptures are read by all the children in the schools of 
the National Society of England, and in those of the British and Foreign 
School Society, to which grants are made by parliament; and whereas it is 
intended, as your petitioners have heard, that the Scriptures shall be read in 
all the schools about to be established in factories by the bounty of the legis- 
lature, it appears to your petitioners to be inconsistent and unfair towards 
them that the reading of that sacred volume is made the ground of refusing 
aid to the schools of the Church Education Society. 

‘That the national system established in Ireland has notoriously failed in 
effecting united education, which was the object for which it was designed— 
an admixture of children of various persuasions being but rarely found in the 
national schools; while the schools of the Church Education Society, so far 
from being of an exclusive character, have succeeded to a considerable extent 
in bringing together the children of different creeds, there being on their rolls 
24,000 Roman catholics, and 7900 protestant dissenters. 

‘* That your petitioners are further required, as a condition of obtaining 
assistance out of the funds granted by parliament, to place their schools under 
the control of a board of commissioners in which they can feel no confidence, 
and which, from its very constitution, is precluded attending to the interests 
of religion in the establishment and maintenance of schools. To a board thus 
constituted your petitioners cannot commit the control of their schools, which 
have been established with the design of rendering the acquirement of literary 
knowledge altogether subservient to the advancement of religion. 

‘“‘ That your petitioners pray your hon. house to devise means for removing 
the objectionable restrictions thus placed on the distribution of the aid annually 
granted for education in Ireland, so as to afford assistance to the schools of 

the Church Education Society.” 
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EDUCATION. 


Committee of Council on Fducation, 
Council Office, Whitehall, April 5. 


Sir,—In compliance wit hthe directions contained in your letter, dated 
March 31, 1843, I have the honour to transmit a return of the sums expended 
for education in each county of England and Wales. I have, &c., 


J. P. Kay SuHutrieworrn, 
The Rt. Hon. Sir J. Graham, Bart. M.P., &c. 


RETURN OF THE SUMS EXPENDED FOR EDUCATION IN EACH COUNTY 
IN ENGLAND AND WALES, 


ENGLAND. 
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THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND AND THE DISSENTERS. 


THERE is usually not a little talk and boasting among the dissenters of the 
present day, respecting their great anxiety and efforts for educating the poorer 
classes ; with the accompanying assertion, of course, that, as the national 
church and the clergy of that church, they would impede the course of edu- 
cation as much as they are able. Now it is always well to bring dissenting 
statements to the test of actual facts, when it can be done, not only for the 
truth’s sake, but with the view, if possible, of shaming the dissenters them- 
selves into more reputable conduct towards the church. Accordingly, we 
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furnish the public with a summary of the returns for all the English counties, 
taken from the parliamentary documents, printed by order of the House of 
Commons, and we now submit our account to their impartial notice. It is as 













































follows :— 
Portion of the pre. 
Total of Children ceding in Schools 
Counties. under daily in- established by Dis 
struction. senters. 
Bedford 6,632 285 
Berks 16,574 120 
Buckingham 10,834 42 
Cambridge 15,269 343 
Chester 32,139 1,308 
Cornwall 31,629 249 Wa 
Cumberland 21,531 225 ob 
Derby 21,508 334 4 
Devon 54,971 1,076 
Dorset 18,158 394 
Durham 30,656 550 
Essex 32,977 1,235 
Gloucester 32,274 1,272 
Hereford 8,815 218 
Hertford 14,752 433 
Huntingdon 5,805 153 
Kent 53,321 S44 
Lancaster 97,534 9,284 
Leicester 19,267 283 
Lincoln 38,124 413 
Middlesex 101,220 9,747 
Monmouth 6,645 136 “ 
Norfolk 35,128 590 me 
Northampton 18,295 392 ‘ 
Northumberland 24,582 46) 
Nottingham 21,439 1,134 
Oxford 15,939 637 + 
Rutland 2,701 12 5 
Salop 19,179 580 i} 
Somerset 35,891 1,260 7 
Southampton 38,733 1,562 { 
Stafford 35,710 2,079 S 
Suffolk 28,642 390 | 
Surrey 45,915 2,146 | 
Sussex 32,877 1,637 ‘4 
Warwick . 26,041 1,116 i| 
Westmorland 7,256 795 an 
° +e wha 
Wilts 20,375 285 | 
Worcester , 17,858 1,000 ai 
York, East Riding 20,406 257 tae 
City and Ainsty 4,324 555 ee 
North Riding 22,825 387 a4 
West Riding 73,932 2,170 . f | 
Total ; . 1,222,137 , . 48,470 t 


Out of nearly one million and a quarter of children receiving daily instruction, 
less than fifty thousand are supplied with schools by the dissenters! Not a ne 
twenty-fifth part of the whole owes anything to them! These are stubborn HP 
facts: let the dissenters say what they will.— Cambridge Chronicle. 135 


Vou. XXIM.—May, 1843. 2a 
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MARRIAGES AND DIVORCES. 


A situ has been brought in by Mr. Elphinstone and Mr. Aglionby for “ estab- 
lishing a Court for Marriages and Divorces.” 

It recites that divers Ecclesiastical Courts exercise jurisdiction in suits 
relating to incest, marriage, and divorce, and that it is expedient that eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction over such temporal matters shall henceforth cease and 
determine; therefore enacts that the ecclesiastical courts are not to exercise 
jurisdiction in suits relating to marriages; and that a court of marriages is to 
be established to hold its sittings in London—to which court all jurisdiction 
in suits relating to marriages shall exclusively belong, and from whose de- 
cisions there is to be no appeal, except to the queen in council. 

Banns and licences as heretofore ; except that all suits relating thereto are 
to be in the proposed central court in London. 

The judge and registrar of the high court of admiralty are to be ev officio 
judge and registrar of the court of marriages ; and the registrar is to receive a 
salary of 100/. per annum additional. 

The surrogates, advocates, examiners, and proctors of the high court of 
admiralty are ex officio to exercise their duties in the court of marriage, to the 
exclusion of all other practitioners. 

The court is to exercise jurisdiction throughout England and Wales. ‘The 
judge is to have power over costs, and is authorized to make regulations for 
the proceedings of the court and conduct of the officers, who are to be paid by 
salary, and the fees are to be paid into a fund, that evidence may be taken ° 
viva voce in court or before acommissioner. It is also provided that the court 
shall have power to direct a trial by jury ofany issue. The provisions of the 
3 and 4 William IV. c. 42, are to be extended to this Act. The court is not 
to pronounce any sentence of excommunication, nor is the court of chancery 
to issue any writ de contumace capiendo. ‘The court of marriages is to have the 
power of attachment for contempt; and may monish any person convicted of 
any offence cognizable by the court, and fine him in any sum not exceeding 
50/., and sentence him to imprisonment for any term not exceeding three 
months. Persons so sentenced are to be imprisoned in the queen’s prison. 
The judge is to be empowered in certain cases to decree a divorce, a vinculo 
matrimonii, or a separation d mensé et thoro as he shall think fit; and to award 
permanent alimony. 

The original jurisdiction of ecclesiastical courts for the punishment of 
simony, schism, heresy, blasphemy, perjury, incest, adultery, fornication, 
drunkenness, brawling, smiting in a churchyard, and defamation, is to cease 
and determine. 

The judge of the court of marriages may, at the suit of any person whatso- 
ever, proceed to decree the separation of parties, who (being within the pro- 
hibited degrees of consanguinity) shall cohabit together ; and a refusal to obey 

such decree subjects the parties to an imprisonment for three years in the 
queen’s prison. 

‘rhe bill is to come into force on the first of October next, and is not to ex- 
tend to Scotland. 


ISLE OF MAN MEMORIAL. 


To his Excellency the Hon. John Ready, Licut.-Governor of the Isle of Man, 
and the Right Rev. Father in God, Thomas Vowler, by Divine permission, 
Lord Bishop of Sodor and Man, the respectful memorial of the under- 
signed Clergymen of this diocese. 


Sheweth,—That your memorialists have understood it to be the determina- 
tion of her majesty’s ministers to present to crown livings in the Isle of Man, 
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only such clergymen as shall be approved of and recommended by his Excel- 
lency the Lieut.-Governor of the island and the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop 
of the diocese. 

That your memorialists having always resided in the Isle of Man, and hav- 
ing long had much intercourse with the peasantry of this country, humbly 
conceive themselves competent to form a correct opinion respecting the pre- 
valence of the Manks language amongst that class of its inhabitants, and the 
necessity of a knowledge of this language to an individual holding the im- 
portant office of the spiritual instructor, counsellor, and comforter. 

That your memorialists would shrink from acting on any occasion in a 
manner Incompatible with the profound respect which is due from them to the 
exalted personages who have been entrusted with the civil and religious govern- 
ment of this portion of her majesty’s realms, but are persuaded that they will 
not be chargeable with conduct of this nature in humbly soliciting permission 
to express to you their sentiments with regard to a subject of so momentous 
a character. 

That your memorialists, therefore, with the utmost deference, beg leave to 
state it to be their conviction, that in all the parishes of the island there are 
many persons who comprehend no other language than Manks; and, conse- 
quently, that an acquaintance with this language may justly be considered a 
qualification indispensably requisite in those who minister cither as incum- 
bents or curates in any of these parishes. 

That your memorialists, prompted by no sinister motives in venturing to 
submit this statement to your notice, earnestly entreat that you will graci- 
ously be pleased to give to it your serious consideration, and your memorialists 
shall ever pray, &c. 

Tuomas Howarp, Rector of Ballaugh. 

Joun Neuson, Rector of Bride. 

JosepH QuaLtrrouaHu, Vicar of Lonan. 

WintiaAM Duaean, Vicar of Marown. 

R. Brown, Vicar of Kirk Braddan. 

S. Geiiine, Vicar of St. Ann. 

Joun CaNNELL, Chaplain of St. Matthew’s, and 
formerly Curate of Bride. 

Epwarp Crarne, Vicar of Onchan. 

Joun La Morne Stowett, Vicar of German 


CHURCH RATES. 


Tux following notice has been forwarded from the Home Office to the over- 
seers and churchwardens of every parish in England and Wales :—* Gentle- 
men,—The queen having been pleased to comply with the prayer of an humble 
address presented to her majesty in pursuance of a resolution of the House of 
Commons, for ‘a return of every church-rate, or rate for the purpose of church 
rate, within the last two years, in every parish, district parish, and extra- 
parochial place, distinguishing the year in which it was made; the gross 
amount of the rate, and the rate per pound on the property assessed; the 
amount collected, and the amount spent in repairing the fabric of the church ; 
the amount derived from all funds other than church-rates, applied in aid 
thereof; in what cases vestries calied to consider a church-rate have refused, 
or by any form of proceeding declined, to grant it; also with the prayer 
of an humble address presented to her majesty, in pursuance of a resolution of 
the House of Commons, for ‘a return of the value at which the property has 
been assessed to the church-rate in each parish, district parish, and extra- 
parochial place, within the last two years; I am directed by Secretary Sir 
2Q2 
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James Graham, to desire that you will prepare the said returns, so far as re- 
lates to the parish, or township, district parish, or extra-parochial place for 
which you are the churchwardens, and transmit the same to me as soon as 
possible, with a view to their being laid before the House of Commons. A 
form for the returns has been prepared, and in enclosing to youa copy thereof, 
I have to request that the same may be carefully filled up and returned to me, 
unsealed ; and it is particularly requested that the insertion of the name of 
your parish, and of the county and diocese in which it is situate, may not be 
omitted in the form. H. Manners Sutton.”—The following is the nature of 
the return required :—1. Date at which every church-rate, or rate for the pur- 
pose of the church-rate, that has been made within the last two years. 2. 
Gross amount of rate. 3. Value at which the property has been assessed to 
the church-rate. 4. Rate per pound of the church-rate on the property as- 
sessed. 5. Amount of church-rate collected. 6. Amount derived from all 
funds, other than church-rates, applied in aid thereof. 7. Amount spent in 
repairing the fabric of the church. 8. Cases in which vestries have refused, 
or by any form of proceeding declined, to grant a church-rate. 


ee eee 


ECCLESIASTICAL STATISTICS OF MONTREAL AND QUEBEC, 
(From the Quebec Mercury.) 


Montreal. Quebec. 
Persons belonging to the Church of England . 6,564 4,024 
Ditto Church of Scotland ; ‘ 6,371 1,774 
Ditto Church of Rome , ‘ ‘ . 25,637 26,897 
British Wesleyan Methodists. ‘ : . 1,488 794 
Canadian Wesleyan Methodists ; : , 118 16 
Episcopal Methodists ° , . ‘ . 1 22 
Other Methodists : ‘ ‘ ‘ , ; 21 17 
Presbyterians not in connexion with the Church 
of Scotland . , . ‘ . , - 1,068 70 
Congregationalists or Independents ‘ ; 443 175 
Baptists and Anabaptists : , 365 1] 
Lutherans : ‘ ‘ ; ; ‘ . None 8 
Quakers : ; ‘ ‘ ‘ . None 
Moravians and Turks :' ; ‘ None 
Dutch Reformed Church ° : : - None 
Jews ° ° ‘ : , R , ; 94 
Persons of other religious denominations not 
herein enumerated : . ‘ ° : 22 


Montreat Roman-Catnoric Sratistics.—The following is a correct 


statement of the number of Baptisms, Burials, and Marriages which have 


taken place in the Roman-catholic cathedral of this city, during the year 
1842 :— 

Baptisms . ; ; . - 1839 

Burials. ; . : . 1403 

Marriages ° , . 399 


[ Montreal Herald, Feb. 16. 


RELIGIOUS AND OTHER STATISTICS OF LONDON. 
(From the London Herald, 11th January.) 


We are indebted ‘to a friend for the following statement of the population of 
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the town of London, compiled from the official returns for the previous year ; 
we can form no idea of the ratio of increase. 








British Canadian , ‘ - 1163 
French ditto ‘ ; ‘ 8 
English. » 489 
Irish . ; ; ; . §30 
Scotch . ; ; ' . ae 
United States. ’ » oo 

Total , ‘ » 2595 

RELIGIOUS DENOMINATIONS. 

Church of England . ‘ . 1139 
Roman Catholic . ‘ . Soe 
Scotch Church ‘ ; . 
British Methodists. ‘ . 231 
Canadian Wesleyans ° , 16 
Episcopal Methodists ‘ , 61 
Other Methodists * ‘ . 195 
Presbyterians. ‘ ‘ . 4213 
Congregationalists. : « ty 
Bapusts. . . ‘ : 65 
Lutherans ; ‘ . , 1 
Quakers. ‘ ; ’ ; 10 
Moravians ; ‘ ; ; 4 
No Religion. , ‘ . 100 

Total P . 2595 


INCORPORATED SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING THE ENLARGEMENT, 
BUILDING, AND REPAIRING OF CHURCHES AND CHAPELS. 


A mEetING of this society was held at their chambers in St. Martin’s-place, 
on Monday, the 20th of March, 1843, to receive the reports of the sub-com- 
mittees, and for general business. 

The Lord Bishop of London was in the chair; and amongst the members 
present were, the Lords Bishops of Lincoln, Salisbury, Bangor, Hereford, Ely, 
Ripon, and Chester; Lord Kenyon ; the Revs. Archdeacon Lonsdale, Dr. Spry, 
Dr. Shepherd, and H. H. Norris; T. D. Acland, M.P., J. W. Bowden, 
N. Connop, jun., J. S. Salt, and Benjamin Harrison, Esqrs., &c. 

The secretary read the reports of the sub-committees, and the General Com- 
mittee proceeded to investigate the cases referred to them, and finally granted 
votes of various sums for the following purposes :—For repewing the church 
at Harlton, Cambridgeshire; building a church at Goole, in the parish of 
Snaith, Yorkshire; building a church at Stoke Row, in the parish of Ipsden, 
Oxfordshire ; repewing the church of St. Martin, Colchester ; building a chapel 
at Riddal Hill, in the parish of Rowley Regis, Staffordshire ; pewing vacant 
spaces in the church at Titchmarsh, Northamptonshire; building a church at 
Halstead, Essex; building a church at Eastover, in the parish of Bridgewater, 
Somersetshire ; enlarging gallery in the church at Earl's Heaton, in the parish 
of Dewsbury, Yorkshire ; enlarging the chapel at Rainhill, in the parish of 
Prescot, Lancashire ; rebuilding the chapel at Thelwall, in the parish of Run- 
corn, Cheshire ; repewing and rebuilding galleries in the church at Sheepshed, 
Leicestershire ; enlarging galleries in the church at Bures, Suffolk ; building 
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church at Diltons Marsh, Wilts; building a church at Macclesfield, Cheshire ; 
enlarging by rebuilding the church at Broseley, Salop. 

The population of these fifteen places amounts to 114,403 persons, for 
whom church accommodation is now provided to the extent of 23,882 sittings, 
of which 6082 are free. With the assistance of this society, 6209 sittings will 
be added to the above, and of this number 4407 will be free and unap- 
propriated in perpetuity. 

One of these parishes contains a population of 56,000 persons, with church 
room for 12,800 of that number; three parishes, each with a population of 
about 11,000 persons, have church room for 2480, 2093, and 1504 persons 
respectively; one with 7585 persons has accommodation for 1250, and one 
with 5595 persons can accommodate only 952. 

Certificates of the completion of the erection, enlargement, &c., of churches 
and chapels in thirteen parishes, were examined and approved, and the com- 
mittee issued warrants to the treasurer for the payment of the grant awarded 
in each case. 

The population of these thirteen parishes is 48,292 persons, for whom there 
had been church room for only 6303 persons, of which 1177 were free; but 
with the society's aid, 3666 additional sittings have been added, 3013 of these 
being free. One of these parishes contains 16,000 inhabitants, the previous 
provision of church room for whom was only 1482 sittings; another, with 
16,913 inhabitants, had accommodation for only 1193 persons; and one with 
4700 persons had only 658 sittings. 

Since the 31st of March, 1842, one hundred and fifty applications have been 
received. In ninety-six of these cases grants have been voted, and ten applt- 
cations are now under the consideration of the Sub-Committee of Correspond- 
ence and Inquiry, the requisite plans &c. having been received. 

‘The treasurer reported that the amount of outstanding grants 1s 48,800/., 
while the sum at the disposal of the society is only 44,5171. 


ee -_-— 


AN APPEALIN BEHALF OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE PROPAGATION 
OF THE GOSPEL IN FOREIGN PARTS. 
( Continued from p. 445.) 


HavingG for the last fourteen years undertaken the responsibility of admitting 
to holy orders, for the service of the church in the colonies, those persons who 
have been selected by the Committee of the Incorporated Society for the Pro- 
pagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts to act as missionaries, I gladly bear 
testimony to the carefulness and impartiality with which that selection has 
been made; nor can | hesitate to express, in entire concurrence with his Grace, 
the President, the confidence which I feel in the Society, and the earnest hope 
which I entertain, that it may not be compelled to contract the sphere of its 
missionary operations, at a time when Divine Providence so evidently calls 
for increased exertions on the part of this Christian nation to extend the 
boundaries of the Redeemer’s kingdom, and to bring within the pale of his 
church the remotest quarters of the earth. C. J. Lonpon. 


London House, March 2, 1843. 


| ruLLy concur in the sentiments, respecting the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel, which his Grace the President has expressed in his letter 
of the 27thof February. Several of the clergymen who are supported by the 
society belonged to the Irish branch of the united church, and | can beat 
testimony to the impartiality and carefulness of the Committee in inquiring 
into their qualifications and fitness before they were sent out to our colonies. 
Krom what I have observed of the manner in which this important part of 
the aflairs of the society has been managed, I have full confidence i th 
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judgment, discretion, and fairness of the Committee ; and I feel satisfied that 
it has been their earnest and single desire to secure the services of those only 
who were men of known and exemplary piety, and such, in every respect, as 
it would be desirable to see employed in making known the gospel of the Lord 
Jesus Christ among the heathen. 

I fervently hope that the funds of the society may be so augmented as not 
only to afford an adequate support to the missionaries who are at present 
dependent on them for their maintenance, but to enable the society to supply 
the means of sending out more labourers into those extensive fields which are 
“ white already to the harvest.” Joun G, AnmaGa. 


Armagh, March 10, 1843. 





Tue low condition, in point of pecuniary resources, of such an institution 
as the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, appears to me a matter for 
shame as well as for regret. 

Our church—indeed, every church, according to the spirit of their original 
constitution,—ought to have something of a missionary character; at the very 
least, as far as relates to the dependencies of the British empire. And as no 
provision was made for their benefit in the constitution of our church itself, 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts was a natural, 
legitimate, and necessary appendage to our church for the supply of the 
deficiency. 

We hear much (in these days) of zeal in the cause of Christianity, and of 
zeal for our own church in particular; but if this zeal be genuine and pure, 
we shall consider that it would be a disgrace to us, as Christians and as 
churchmen, that our colonies and other foreign possessions should be left 
nearly destitute of relief to their spiritual needs, and that there should bea 
deficiency in the funds destined for such a purpose, at the very time when a 
great augmentation of them is, by the increase of our colonies, so strongly 
called for. 

The society in question has always appeared to me, from its long-tried and 
useful operation, to be as fully entitled to our support, and worthy of our 
confidence, as we can expect any human (and consequently imperfect) insti- 
tution to be. It has always, as far as I have been able to learn, been kept 
admirably clear of the taint of party spirit; to have guarded against both 
bigotry and fanaticism ; to have encouraged neither intolerance nor latitudi- 
narian indifference ; and to have never abandoned either the principles of the 
Reformation, or the principle of “ doing all things decently and in order,” 
conformably to a system of church regulations. 

1 have accordingly exerted myself in the establishment of a Branch Society 
in this diocese; and have, in every other way I could, laboured to promote 
the prosperity of so valuable an institution. 

I trust that the appeals made in its behalf to all those who have a real zeal 
for our church, for the honour and best interests of the British empire, and 
for the eternal welfare of their fellow-creatures, will be so far effectual that 
the society may be not only relieved from embarrassments, but enabled to 
invigorate and extend its operations. R. Dusiin. 


Dublin, March 10, 1843. 





I nave to acknowledge your letter of the 6th instant. I am invited in it to 
express my concurrence in the declarations that have been made already by 
the Archbishops and by the Bishop of London; and which express the deep 
sense entertained by them of the vast importance of the Society for the Pro- 
pagation of the Gospel. 

Ktesiding as I do for so many months at such a distance from London, I do 
not possess the same extensive opportunities as some of my brethren, of be- 
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coming familiar with ali the inferior arrangements and minuter workings of 
the society ; but to judge from the acknowledged value of its general exertions, 
much praise must appear due to the persons by whom those exertions are 
more immediately directed. And the vast blessings which the society itself is 
the instrument to diffuse may produce a cheerful hope, as it will lead toa 
fervent prayer, that the Divine Head of the Church may graciously avert the 
necessity, which seems apprehended from a deficiency in its means, of being 
compelled to circumscribe its operations. E. Dunewm. 


Auckland Castle, March 16, 1843. 


Looxkine to the unanimous testimony of the Colonial Bishops to the services 
of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, and the character of its 
missionaries, I cannot entertain any doubt of the beneficial results which, 
under the Divine blessing, have been produced, through its instrumentality, in 
our foreign possessions ; and in confident reliance on their opinion, founded, 
as it is, on their own personal experience in their respective dioceses, | earn- 
estly hope that no financial difficulties will be suffered to impede the usefulness 
or obstruct the efficiency of a Society, to whose operations they who are most 
competent by position and opportunity to form a judgment have acknow- 
ledged themselves indebted for such important obligations. C. Winton. 


Farnham Castle, March 8, 1843. 


I nave the honour to acknowledge the receipt of a copy of the representation 
made by the Standing Committee of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel to his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, and to assure you that I 
share in the regret expressed by his Grace at learning that the Society is likely 
to be involved in serious financial difficulties. These difficulties are the more 
to be regretted, because they occur at a time when the calls for aid from our 
churches in the colonies are particularly urgent, and when “a great door and 
effectual” appears to be opened to the Society, under the Divine blessing, by 
the successful termination of the contest with China. I cannot, however, but 
hope, that when the state of the Society’s finances is made public, all who are 
alive to the obligation attaching to them as Christians to contribute towards 
the extension of their blessed Master’s kingdom, will come forward to relieve 
the Society from the painful necessity of contracting its operations. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury, the Archbishop of York, and the Bishop of 
London, to whom is committed the office of ordaining for the colonies, and 
who must consequently possess the best opportunities of knowing the manner 
in which the business of the Society is conducted, having expressed their 
entire confidence in the Standing Committee, any testimony from me would 
be superfluous, if not presumptuous. J. Lincoun. 


Lincoln, March 9, 1843. 


I nave great pleasure in declaring my full concurrence in the sentiments 
expressed by his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, with respect both to 
the services rendered by the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel to the 
colonial church, and also to the care which is taken inthe selection of zealous 
and devoted missionaries, for the furtherance of its important designs. 


39, Upper Grosvenor-street, March 20, 1843. W. Sr. Asapu. 


I DEEPLY regret the announcement made to his Grace the President, and by 
the Standing Committee of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel ; and 
I hope and pray that the Society may not be prevented, by any failure in its 
resources, from continuing and extending its labours of love. 
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As a frequent attendant on the Society’s monthly meetings, I must bear my 
testimony to the zeal, and diligence, and ability, the impartiality and sound 
discretion, with which the Standing Committee has performed the important 
and onerous duties that have been entrusted to it. 


Warren’s Hotel, March 13, 1843. C. Bancor. 





ConcuRRING entirely in the expressions of regret at the state of the funds 
of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, I can but unite with his 
Grace the President, and other members of that Society, in the anxious hope 
that, under the Divine blessing, such means may be afforded as may enable 
the Society effectually to continue its exertions in the Propagation of the 
Gospel to the fullest extent. Hi. Carvisye. 


Rose Castle, March 17, 1843. 





I very gladly bear my testimony to the zeal and ability with which, in my 
humble opinion, the Standing Committee of the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel have discharged the difficult and important duties confided to their 
management ; and I feel it to be my duty to place entire confidence in the Com- 
mittee, from long observation of the judgment and discretion which they have 
manifested in the selection of the missionaries who have been appointed by the 
Lord Bishop of London to carry into effect the sacred and important designs 
of the Society. 

I sincerely pray that no difference of opinion may arise amongst the mem- 
_ bers thereof to mar the great work, in furtherance of which they have been so 
long and so happily united together. G. Rocngster. 


Bromley Palace, March 12, 1843. 





I concur most heartily in all the sentiments expressed by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury and the Bishop of London as to the services rendered by the 
Standing Committee to the great cause in which we are all engaged. What- 
ever the financial difficulties may be under which the Society now labours, I 
am confident they do not proceed from any imprudence on the part of the So- 
ciety or of its functionaries, and I shall be happy to co-operate in any mea- 
sures that may be necessary in order to remove those difficulties, and to main- 
tain the operations of the Society on their present scale. E, Luanparr. 


Deanery, St. Paul’s, March 8, 1843. 





Ir gives me extreme concern to learn that there is a prospect of defalcation 
in the pecuniary resources of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts, as I am convinced that this Society has proved a powerful en- 
gine in advancing the kingdom of our blessed Redeemer through the vast colo- 
nial dominions of the British empire. A deficiency of funds for the support 
of missionaries would be peculiarly deplorable at the present moment, when 
new fields are about to be opened in parts of the globe hitherto inaccessible to 
the Christian missionary. 

I humbly trust, however, that the favour of Providence, which has hitherto 
so singularly blessed the exertions of the Society, will continue to guide and 
protect its operations. And my confidence is in some measure grounded upon 
this circumstance—the Society is actuated by similar views, and selects its 
missionaries upon the same principles, as have been adopted during its long 
and successful career of nearly a century and a half. 


Gloucester, March 18, 1843. J. H. Groucester & Bristow. 





_ | ree the deepest interest in the prosperity of the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, being convinced that it has hitherto, 
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under the blessing of God, largely contributed to extend the limits of Christ's 
kingdom upon earth. A deficiency in its funds, caused by exertions in so 
holy a cause, is hardly to be regarded with pain; for we cannot doubt that the 
zeal of English churchmen will amply supply whatever may be wanted, espe- 
cially to enable the Society to undertake that great work of national piety, 
the introduction of the saving truths of the gospel into those vast and popu- 
lous regions which God’s providence has recently laid open to our missions in 
the East. May He, of his goodness, accept and prosper the undertaking. 


Bishopstowe, Torquay, March 8, 1843. H. Exeter. 


Upon my first coming to town, I called at 79, Pall Mall, and saw Mr. 
Hawkins, to whom I expressed my great regret that the Society should have 
experienced any pecuniary difficulties as to fulfilling the obligations already 
undertaken by the board. 

Being usually resident more than half the year in my diocese, I had not an 
opportunity of acquainting myself with all the measures of the Society ; but 
from the meetings I have attended, I have perfect confidence in the general 
management of the Society, and am prepared to give it every support in my 
power, J. Evy, 


Dover-street, March 22, 1843. 


Ir is with serious concern that I have heard of the difficulties in which the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts finds itself placed, 
and of the necessity under which it will consequently be placed of contracting 
its most valuable operations, should no timely aid relieve it from its present 
embarrassments. That venerable Society has my undiminished confidence ; 
and it is my earnest hope and prayer that nothing may prevent it from en- 
larging still more widely the sphere of its Christian labours, and becoming 
the instrument of diffusing the knowledge of a Saviour among nations whom 
His blessed Gospel has never yet reached. C. T. Ripon. 


Palace, Ripon, March 11, 1843. 


I am very sorry to learn that the state of the funds of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel is such as to lead the committee to contemplate a 
reduction in the scale of its operations. 

I estimate most highly the good of which this Society has hitherto been 
permitted to be the honoured instrument ; and as I am deeply convinced that 
under the existing circumstances of our church at home and in the colonies, 
few objects are of greater importance than that of enabling the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel to extend its sphere of usefulness, I shall readily 
concur in any well-considered plan for this purpose. E. Sarum. 


Palace, Salisbury, March 8, 1843. 


On returning to London this afternoon, I received your letter; in reply to 
which I must express the deep regret I feel that the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel should have met with difficulties or discouragements likely 
to impede its usefulness ; at the same time I am persuaded that it must spee- 
dily re-establish itself in the estimation of the public, if in any degree (which 
I doubt) it has forfeited its good opinion, by pursuing a steady, uniform 
course, and selecting clergymen fitted for their several spheres of action, who 
can be relied upon for devotion to their duties, and the exercise of sound dis- 
cretion and judgment in carrying them out, with a sole view of imparting a 
knowledge of our religion in its full spirit and truth, whereby our church may 
be made instrumental in promoting glory to God and good will to all men, 

40, Dover-street, March 16, 1843. '  E, Norwicu. 
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I wave for many years felt a real and lively interest in the well-being of 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, and have ob- 
served, with much satisfaction, both its general administration, and more par- 
ticularly its judicious selection of discreet, and competent, and pious men for 
the several spheres of missionary labour throughout the colonies. Deeply, 
therefore, should I regret any contraction of its most honourable and useful 
service ; for | am persuaded that the Society, under the Divine blessing, is 
eminently fitted, according to the means at its disposal, to extend the gospel, 
in all its integrity of evangelical truth and apostolic order, to the remotest 
dependencies of our country. T. Hererorp, 


London, March 8, 1843. 





I cannot hesitate to express my concurrence in the declaration of the 
Archbishops of Canterbury and York, and the Bishop of London, as to the 
benefits which have been derived, and especially of late years, from the exer- 
tions of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel ; and I should sincerely 
lament that its future operations should be impeded by any deficiency in its 
funds. G. PeTerBorxovuGn. 


Peterborough, March 16, 1843. 





I LeaRN with great regret that the Standing Committee of the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel is apprehensive of difficulties which may com- 
pel the Society to contract its operations, and even disable it from fulfilling 
its engagements with the missionaries whom it now employs. 

I regret still more that any cause should have appeared to the Committee 
to render it necessary for them to request any expression of confidence in the 
Society from the Prelates who have had the best means of forming a judg- 
ment on its proceedings. 

I am aware that the testimony given by those prelates in its favour can ac- 
quire no additional weight from the opinion of one who has had so few oppor- 
tunities of observing the manner in which the affairs of the Society have been 
conducted as myself. But I think it my duty to declare, that I know of no- 
thing which should, in the slightest degree, abate the confidence I have 
hitherto reposed in the Society ; and that, as at present informed, I should 
consider any failure or obstruction which compelled it to contract its opera- 
tions as a calamity which would deeply affect the interests of religion both 
abroad and at home. C. Sr. Davip's. 


Abergwili, March 7, 1843. 





I LEARN with much regret that the Standing Committee of the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts apprehend that they may be 
involved in serious financial difficulties, and that to such an extent as may not 
only compel them to contract their operations, but may render it also impos- 
sible for them to fulfil their engagements to the numerous missionaries who 
are at present employed in their service. 

This would be an event deeply to be deplored, especially at this juncture, 
when new scenes of usefulness seem opening before the Society. And I 
humbly pray the Almighty that He may be graciously pleased to move the 
hearts of members of the church of England to come to the aid of an institu- 
tion which He has permitted hitherto to be the instrument of so many bless- 
ings, spiritual and temporal, to the inhabitants of our Colonies and other 
foreign Dependencies, and which has ever ;roved itself worthy of their con- 
fidence by its zeal for the diffusion of the true light of the r Sonal and its 
faithfulness to the principles of our own Apostolical church. 


Park-street, March 20, 1843. A. T. CHicuEestEr, 
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OCCURRENCES OF THE MONTH. 


Events have paused this month in their career. The Ecclesiastical 
Courts Bill, which created so much anxiety a short time since, can 
scarcely be expected to pass this session, and although it will be im- 
possible to delay these sheets until after the evening of the 28th, to 
which the debate is adjourned, this hope must console us in the ab- 
sence of information. But the country will not, surely, be disappointed 
in hoping that the bishops will at length assume the position that 
belongs to them, and take the lead in preparing some measure on 
ecclesiatical discipline, which will wound no prejudices unnecessarily, 
yet relieve the consciences and promote the efficiency of their clergy. 

The Factories Bill, with its important provisions for education of 
the poor is also in abeyance, ‘The dissenters, and be it observed, not 
least prominently the Wesleyans, are doing all they can to excite 
odium and procure petitions against it. In the mean time, the church 
looks at many of its provisions with no inconsiderable jealousy, 
although reluctant to oppose it as it stands at present. The Govern- 
ment, however, know pretty well by this time, as Lord Brougham 
said, that it was in vain to attempt a system of education in opposition 
to the church ; and possibly may think that her character of a “ quiet 
neighbour,” given her by that learned lord, may be forfeited if they 
put her patience to too severe trials. Nay, if they could, they would 
probably accede to her demands, and do her justice; but another 
power stands behind them, and may possibly render nugatory their 
efforts to stay the plague which now desolates the faith and morals of 
the country. 

The proceedings in the Scottish Kirk shew less unanimity than 
hitherto. The Government is not inclined to give in, and the seceding 
clergy—for a secession of some extent will probably take place— 
ure determined to abide by the opinion to which they are pledged on 
the Veto Act. Dr. Chalmers is placed in the fore-front of the battle, 
but his followers have fallen off, and well-informed persons consider that 
if two hundred clergy resign their benefices, it is the largest number 
that can be expected. It seems, however, that they project erecting 
GOO (1) new chapels, at an expense of 300,000/, if they can get the 
money. But the Caledonian Mercury anticipates that they will secede 
as a minority of the General Assembly. A less imposing position this 
than such preparations anticipate. It is currently reported that the 
election of representatives to the General Assembly, which has just 
terminated, will leave the more decided portion of the Non-Intrusion 
party ina minority. In other words, the Moderate party, together 
with that section of the Non-Intrusionists who do not think affairs 
have reached that crisis which justifies their separation from the esta- 
blishment, will unite in some general question as to the repeal of the 
Veto Act, and thus make the schism the act, not of the General As- 
sembly, but only ofa minority of the church. ‘hey will comprise, how- 
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ever, a great many of the true covenanting sort, much zeal, and energy, 
and ignorance, and, above all, a strong feeling that they are in the right, 
which willsecure many followers. On the 6th of April, Sir J. Graham 
stated again that there was no intention on the part of the Government 
to propose any legislative measure on the subject at present, and that 
whatever measure should ultimately be proposed, would be framed on 
the principles of his letter. An opinion gains ground in some quarters 
that both the government and the ministers are vacillating, and that 
if the presbyterians would really reduce their demands to the lowest 
amount they were ready to accept, an arrangement might still take 
place ; but of this there are no signs at present. 

In this deficiency of legislative movements, however, some events 
have occurred which claim a passing notice. Much discussion has 
taken place in the newspapers on the disputes of Messrs. Close and 
Bickersteth with the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. A 
highly respectable contemporary blames the Society for parleying with 
them, considering that it thus forgot its dignity; while another organ, 
always foremost where dissension can be fanned into a flame, smiles 
irritatingly at these two gentlemen for being so easily pacified, when 
“a very pretty quarrel” might have been established with a little 
good management. In neither of these views can we coincide. 

In the first place, we have no wish to stand on anything that re- 
sembles a point of honour, or depart from that symbol of Christianity 
which Christ exhibited when he took a child and set him in the rmaidst. 
If we have a popish propensity it is that claimed by his Holiness when 
he calls himself“ servus servorum ;” and we would become all things 
to all men, if by any means we might gain some. ‘This is, surely, the 
true dignity of associated Christians. To strive to remove every sem- 
blance of a stumbling-block from the path of the most suspicious, even 
while not insensible to the injury inflicted by those suspicions; and, 
viewed in this light, Mr. Campbell’s letter to Mr. Bickersteth breathes a 
spirit at once so uncompromising and conciliating that it deserves to 
be recorded. 


“THE REV. A. CAMPBELL TO THE REV. E. BICKERSTETH. 
‘‘ Pall-mall, March 30th. 


‘My pear Sir,—In reference to your letter of the 16th instant, I beg to 
assure you, in the name of the committee, that you do them no more than 
justice in giving them credit for an earnest desire ‘ to guard with a vigilant 
attention against an insincere profession of attachment to the doctrines of our 
church’ by those who are to be engaged in the service of the society. But I 
must, at the same time, say that the committee see no reason to depart from 
their resolution of recognising no theological tests of fitness for that service, 
other than those which are provided in our liturgy and articles; and that 
they cannot think it right to add to those tests an inquiry into agreement or 
disagreement with any private or unauthorized publication whatever, much 
less with one which forms part of the controversies of the present day. 

“The committee are as anxious as yourself that their missionaries should 
really think and ‘ bond fide hold’ the great doctrines of our church; and 
they are quite ready to take the acceptance of her articles and liturgy accord- 
ing to their ‘ literal and grammatical sense,’ their ‘ plain and full meaning,’ 
as a bond of union between the society and its supporters. 
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“Heartily joining in your prayer for that wisdom from above which may 
make us instruments in God's hands for the increase of true religion, 
“ I remain, my dear Sir, yours faithfully, 
“A. C. CAMPBELL.” 


Yet Mr. Bickersteth and Mr. Close (who followed his example) 
please no party by being contented with such an explanation, accom- 
panied, as it was, with the unanimous testimony of all the bishops as 
to the orthodoxy and fidelity of the Society, We have too recently 
observed upon the offensive habit of puffing books in which one of 
these gentlemen is wont to indulge, to be suspected of any great par- 
tiality to him; yet really his conduct seems more praiseworthy, and 
has probably cost a greater struggle both to him and his ally than 
many men of different views would have made for the sacred cause of 
unity. No doubt, neither of them are indifferent to personal distinet- 
tion, and they have gone the way to forfeit it; for it is unfortunately 
true that a man only keeps his influence by keeping a little before his 
party. Let him but pause for a moment to look where he is going, 
let him but say that he has reached the point beyond which he has no 
intention of proceeding, and a follower will snatch the standard from 
his hand, and leave him to his fate. Messrs. Close and Bickersteth 
know this very well, and therefore their conduct, though hesitating 
and suspicious, does them honour. See how their own organ rewards 
them. 

“ TO THE EDITOR OF THE RECORD. 


“«Str,—So Mr. Bickersteth and Mr. Close are satisfied with the explanation 
they have received from the Secretary of the Propagation Society. Be it so; 
it is only a practical comment on the word of inspiration, ‘ Cease ye from 
man.” But however this will, | am sure, make not the slightest difference in 
your sentiments. I would only add, what many who re7d your journal would 
join with me in saying, ‘ Be strong; fear not.” You are not the first who has 
been called a‘ pestilent fellow,’ for contending against every shadow and shade 
of error which would dilute the pure milk of the gospel. Yours, 


“« April 17.” “A.B. 


PROSPECT OF A NEW MARRIAGE LAW. 


in March, 1842, was given in this Magazine a short paper under this 
title. The circumstances which then led to the consideration of the 
subject of marriage have not yet at all decreased in interest; and the 
law in Ireland still remains unsettled. It is not now proposed to take 
any notice of the speeches of the Presbyterian agitators against the 
church, but only to carry on the view of the subject from the point at 
which it was left last year. And as separation of parties occurs in the 
Irish cases, whichever way decided, it follows to consider what, and 
how, and on what conditions, persons who have lived as man and wife 
may be separated. 

§ 1. Parties cohabit as man and wife who either are or are not 
truly married per verba de presenti. Suppose the conditions ful- 
filled, as recited in the former paper, then comes the question as to their 
possible separation. As to persons who are not truly married, there is 
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no need of making any question, for those who are not married are 
not man and wife. In Ireland it has been decided at present that the 

latter solemnization of marriage by a clergyman between a man and a 

woman is valid, notwithstanding the previous solemnization of mar- 

riage between the same man and another woman still living, in the 

presence of a Presbyterian teacher ; and by this decision the woman 

in the first marriage is severed from her husband. Without in any 

measure sympathizing with the pretensions of the so-called “ Presby- 

terian ministers,” we cannot but deeply regret that a person so clearly 

guilty of bigamy as this defendant, should be not only suffered to 

escape, but also protected in his wickedness. The first solemnization 

between him and his injured wife is the one and only real marriage, 

in spite of the presence of the Presbyterian teacher. As nothing that 

he could do could ratify, so nothing that he could do could invali- 

date, the sanctity of the tie (the vinculum matrimonii) between the 

contracting parties. And therefore, just in proportion to our satis- 

faction that the pretensions of the Irish “ Presbyterian” are dis- 

countenanced by the state, must be our hearty sorrow that we should 

gain this our right at so heavy an expense as the sacrifice of a 

part of the verity of the catholic church. We would, for our part, 

rather see the legitimation of marriage, in whatever place and pre- 

sence, solemnized as here in England, and even with wider latitude, 
than the possibility of escape for people who in the face of their 
vows entrap women into lives of adultery, and leave their wives 
destitute. But we now come to speak of separation. 

2. Our Lord Himself has laid down the basis on which all 
the canons of the catholic church in this behalf are framed. He said, 
(S. Mark, x. 11, 12,) “ Whosoever shall put away his wife and marry 
another, committeth adultery against her. And if a woman shall put 
away her husband, and be married to another, she committeth adul- 
tery.” And this His decision was given after and in consequence of 
the tempting question of the Pharisees : “Ts it lawful for a man to put 
away his wife ?’’ to whom part of His reply had been—* they are no 
more twain, but one flesh; what therefore God hath joined let not 
man put asunder.” The parallel passages are S. Luke, xvi. 18, where 
exactly the same decision is recorded; and S. Matthew, v. 32, where 
it is given in these words: “I say unto you, that whosoever shall put 
away his wife, saving for the cause of fornication, causeth her to come 
mit adultery ; and whosoever shall marry her that is divorced, com- 
mitteth adultery.” And on placing all three together it is plain that 
liberty is given to be separated from an adulterous person, a mensd et 
thoro, but none is given for marriage during the life of the parties sepa- 
rated. The church, thus infallibly directed, has framed her laws for 
the faithful. 

Divorce, therefore, in the church’s sense, does not mean that which 
the corruption of our days has brought it to mean. It does not mean 
a result, effected by an Act of Parliament, which is to include the 
power of marrying again. It does mean, the separation of man and 
wife, or other persons, on just causes, without any release from the 
vinculum matrimonii, where it has existed. When it is made to ap- 
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pear that parties reputed to be man and wife have never been so, 
through any legitimate original impediment, then, because there has 
been no matrimony between them, not only does the church sentence 
a divorce, but also declares an original nudli y. And thus speak our 
canons of 1603:— 

Canon 105. “ Forasmuch as matrimonial causes have been always 
reckoned and reputed among the weightiest, and therefore require the greater 
caution when they come to be handled and debated in judgment, especially in 
causes wherein matrimony, having been in the church duly solemnized, is re- 
quired, upon any suggestion or pretext whatever, to be dissolved or annulled, 
we do straitly charge and enjoin, that in all proceedings to divorce and nullities 
of matrimony, good circumspection and advice be used,” &c. 

Canon 106. ‘“ No sentence shall be given for separation a thoro et mensé, or 
for annulling of pretended matrimony, but in open court,” &c. 

Canon 107. “In all sentences pronounced only for divorce and separation 
a thoro et mensd,there shall be a caution and restraint inserted in the act of the 
said sentence, that the parties so separated shall live chastely and continently ; 
neither shall they, during each other's life, contract matrimony with any other 
person,” &c. 

That is to say, that nothing but absolute nullity in the supposed 
marriage entitles parties to contract matrimony afresh with other per- 
sons ; and that separation is to be accompanied by a restraint of any 
such contracting. The Council of Eliberis (about a.p. 300) decrees, 
in canon 9, that a Christian wife quitting an adulterous husband, a 
Christian also, and marrying another man, shall not receive the holy 
communion even at death; and also, in the same canon, that a man 
who separates himself from his wife, for the cause of adultery, shall not 
marry during her life; and that the adulteress shall not be able to 
marry even after her husband’s death. And the 77th canon of 
S. Basil the Great, declares that the man who divorces his wife and 
marries another is an adulterer. 

Henry VIII. got successive Acts of Parliament to confirm his mar- 
riages or reputed marriages. The ground of divorce from Katherine 
was, however, nullity, the lady having been his brother Arthur’s wife. 
And so far well. Then Ann Boleyn’s marriage was voided ; then Ann 
of Cleves’. To say nothing of Ann Boleyn, it seems inevitable that any 
pretended marriage of the king’s with any other woman during the 
life of Ann of Cleve must be held as adultery. But perhaps the most 
noted case which ever occurred in this country is that of the Earl of 
Essex and his Countess in the reign of King James I. The animosity 
with which it has been debated is very great. Sir Anthony Weldon, 
in his scandalous “ Court and Character of King James,” published in 
1650, gives a version of it which unites an imitation of Foxe’s Acts 
and Monuments with an anticipation of our own “ Weekly Dispatch.” 
He was answered by William Sanderson, a great-nephew, by the mo- 
ther’s side, of Sir Walter Raleigh, in a small book, entitled, « Aulicus 
Coquinarie,” in allusion to Sir Anthony Weldon’s alleged rise from 
the kitchen to the court. But no use will be made here of any of the 
details supplied by these writers, and the others who have written on 
either side, except to the point in hand as to separation and nullity. 
Now, whether the Countess of Essex was or was not a person of 
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virtue ; whether her allegation was or was not true; whether the jury 
of matrons and her noble kinswomen were or were not deceived ; the 
decree of separation pronounced by the bishops and the whole court 
was on the ground of absolute nullity, ad initio; and this is as much 
of it as is necessary for our purpose :— 


‘‘ Tdcirco nos Episcopi, etc., in dictA causi Judices, Delegati, et Commissarii, 
Christi nomine primitus invocato et ipsum solum Deum oculis nostris prepo- 
nentes et habentes, deque et cum consilio jurisperitorum cum quibus in hac 
parte communicavimus, matureque deliberavimus, .... . . prdnunciamus, 
decernimus, et declaramus prefatum pretensum matrimonium sic inter predictum 
virum Robertum Devereaux Comitem Essex, et preedictam prienobilem fcemi- 
nam, Franciscam Howard, de facto contractum et solemnizatum . . . . omnino 
invalidum, .... .. omniaque ex inde sequestia cassamus annullamus ct 
irritamus: memoratamque Dominam Franciscam Howard ab aliquo vinculo 
hujusmodi pretensi matrimonii inter eam et dictum Dominum. . . . liberam ct 
solutam fuisse et esse,” leaving the parties ‘‘ quoad transitum ad alias nuptias,” 
—“ conscientiis suis.” 


And so it will be found that the church courts never presume to de- 
cree a disruption of the vinculum matrimonii. “ What God hath 
joined let not man put asunder,” is their Divine rule. The English 
Parliament, assuming an authority denied by our Lord to man, never 
assumed by man under the Christian dispensation before, protested 
against by Christ’s church in all lands, dares to give decrees of divorce 
u vinculo, so that parties may and do contract pretended marriages 


afterwards during each other’s lives. No flight of papal power ever. 


reached this, nor ever approached it. And it does seem a carrying 
things with a very high hand—reconcileable only to the spirit of that 
shocking expression, “ the omnipotence of parliament.” 

This Irish case of Carrol has given scope to an exercise of this 
power less offensively than in many others; others, that is, where a 
private bill has been obtained ; for here the House of Lords alone has 
decided as a court of appeal. The judges of Ireland decided against 
the marriage, and the House of Lords has ratified their decision. They 
could not do otherwise. What is to be lamented is, that the law of 
man should be so framed :—so framed, that courts must decree against 
the law of Almighty God. There are evils in facilities for clandestine 
marriages,—-which the church abhors ; evils in marriages contracted in 
an heretical or pagan way; but there can in none of these be so 
great an evil as the deliberate contradiction of our Lord's words—none 
so great as for man to say, What God hath joined, /e¢ man put a 

8 


THE IRISH COLLEGE. 


IN another page of this Magazine, there is a short notice of the re- 
cently published life of Bishop Bedell, and a more appropriate time 
both to recal his memory and to encourage the labours of those who 
follow in his footsteps rarely occurs than the present. Many of the 
clergy are this month assembled from all parts of the kingdom in 
London, and the anniversaries of many societies, more or less in ac- 


VoL, XXIII.— May, 1843, ZR 
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cordance with “the faith once delivered to the saints,” engage their 
attention. Far be it from us to undervalue any one in which there 
isa sufficient admixture of truth to overbalance its errors, or to find 
captious faults where nothing can be faultless; it is merely a duty, 
however, to repeat an observation made last year, that the tendency 
was visible to bestow great efforts on distant lands and romantic 
schemes, and to hear with comparative tranquillity the deplorable 
accounts of spiritual destitution which disgrace our own and the sister 
island. 

One, however, so organized as to promise permanent and progres- 
sive benefit, one which some of the brightest ornaments on the epis- 
copal bench have looked to as full of hope for the regeneration of 
Ireland, and one which we owe as a debt to that unfortunate country, 
with the payment of which no distant and constructive claims should 
interfere, has been for some time in progress, It is the establishment 
of an Irish college, with the view of providing for Ireland clergy 
capable of conversing with the natives in their own language, and this 
under the sanction of the Primate of all Ireland, who is to be ex- 
officio visitor. Forty prelates have signified to the founders and 
governors their approbation of the plan. 

Subjoined is a letter of the Lord Primate to Viscount Adare, one 
of the governors, who, with the Earl of Dunraven, W. Mounsell, 
Esq., A. S. O’Brien, M.P., Rev. C. R. Elrington, D.D., the Dean of 
Lismore, Rev. J. H. Todd, D.D., and the Rev. W. Sewell, are re- 
sponsible for the present arrangements : 


‘€ 30, Charies-street, St. James’s Square, June 4, 1841. 


‘* My pear Lorp,—I have given the most careful consideration to the plan 
which you have submitted to me for the spiritual and temporal improvement 
of the Roman-catholic population of Ireland, and I have great pleasure in 
assuring you of my cordial approval of it. 

“ The establishment of an institution in which a number of young men 
will be instructed in the Irish language, preparatory to their entering at the 
University, so as to qualify them to perform divine service, and preach in 
that language in the districts of the country where it is still spoken by many 
thousands of the people, | consider to be a most important means for spread- 
ing a knowledge of Christian truth amongst that portion of the people. It 
is, indeed, but following up the measures projected in former times by some 
of the wisest and best friends of our reformed religion, for its general diffu- 
sion in Ireland, 

‘* That part of the plan, also, which proposes to afford to those employed 
in the subordinate offices of the institution who have renounced the errors of 
popery, not merely a shelter from persecution, but an opportunity of being 
carefully trained and instructed in the principles of the church, appears to me 
to be of peculiar importance and interest. It has long been my conviction that 
the conversion of the Roman Catholics is not to be effected by the desultory 
though well meant, endeavours of individuals, sometimes of conflicting 
opinions, but by the combined exertions of the church itself. The Roman 
Catholics need to have placed before them a definite creed, and the authority 
of an apostolical church, in lieu of the usurped pretensions of that which they 
are invited to forsake. 

‘“‘ The respectful manner in which the founders of this institution have de- 
sired to place it under my control affords me a most satisfactory assurance 
that it is their determination, in the management of all its concerns, to pay @ 








; 
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due regard to my wishes, and to act under the guidance of my advice and 
authority. That your pious undertaking may, through the Divine blessing, be 
favoured with success is my earnest desire and prayer, and my contributions 
shall not be wanting inits aid. I will also most heartily recommend it to the 
favourable consideration and support of those who may land it in their power 
to give assistance in carrying it into execution. 

‘“‘ I have the honour to be, with much respect, your lordship’s faithful and 
obedient servant, 

“ Viscount Adare. Joun G. Armacn.” 





The following rules for the permanent guidance of the governing body 
have been submitted to his grace the Lord Primate, and have received his 
sanction :-— 

1. The Lord Primate of all Ireland is ex-officio visitor. 

2. Whenever the governors shall propose to elect a new governor, the name 
of the person proposed shall first be submitted to the visitor; and if, within 
six weeks after such notification, his grace, in conjunction with the archbishop 
of the province and the bishop of the diocese in which the institution is placed, 
shall signify to the governors their joint disapprobation of the person proposed, 
his election shall not take place. 

3. The Lord Primate, in conjunction with the archbishop and bishop as 
before, shall have power to remove any governor, by an instrument under 
their joint hands and seals, to be communicated to the governors. 

4. The number of governors shall never be suffered to remain less than five 
for more than one calendar month. And if, from neglect or any other cause, 
the governors do not nominate to the vacant place within such period, the 
appointment shall be wholly in the visitor. 

5. Avisitation of the governors shall be held annually, either by the visitor 
in person, or by his lawful commissary, on some day and place to be named 
by his grace, and notified to the governors at least three months previously : 
at which visitation his grace may require to have laid before him an account 
of the receipts and expenditure, and such other information relative to the 
management of the institution during the past year, as he may deem neces- 
sary. 

6. If within a month after a visitation, the visitor shall signify to the 
governors, under his hand and seal, his disapprobation of any law or laws 
passed within the twelve months previous to that visitation, such law or laws 
shall be held null and void. 

7. Before the appointment of a principal, the name of the person proposed 
by the governors shall be submitted to the Lord Primate; and such appoint- 
ment shall not take place, if within one calendar month his grace shall sig- 
nify to the governors, in writing, his disapprobation of the individual nomi- 
nated. 


The printed circular contains a full development of the plan. -‘Suf- 
fice it, in this place, to say that it is believed there are not ten clergy- 
men able to preach or read the ritual in the vernacular tongue, and 
half a million of Irish who know little or nothing of any other. At 
the same time, the extraordinary power of their language over the 
whole of the peasantry, and the difficulty of acquiring it, are addi- 
tional incentives to employ the only means likely to remedy the exist- 
ing defect. A school where it will be spoken habitually is wanted, 
and collegiate encouragements to keep it up. In forming this design, 
however, other views have been opened, of which the following pas- 
sage from the “ Plan,’’ will give some idea :— 

“ We resolved to bring within our own institution, and under our own eye, 
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a sufficient number of persons speaking Irish, whom we might employ, not 
only as servants, masons, carpenters, and labourers, but in those subordinate 
offices which are usually attached to schools. 

“* The necessity of creating and employing such a body of men in our in- 
stitution suggested another idea. It isan obvious and solemn duty imperative 
on all persons who employ servants and labourers, but particularly on bodies 
connected with the church, to provide for them a sound religious instruction, 
and not abandon them, as is too often the case, to themselves, as if we had 
only to receive and pay their services, without thinking of their minds and 
souls. We resolved, therefore, from the first, that we would place all the 
labourers and servants whom we employed under a regular course of religious 
instruction, comprising daily prayers, the reading of the scriptures, and such 
a clerical superintendence, as any clergyman would wish to see established in 
his own parish, or among his own dependents. 

“We thought it possible to secure sufficient time for these purposes with- 
out interfering with the hours of necessary labour. We wished to attempt a 
system which, if successful, might be imitated by manufacturers and others, 
who desire not to lose sight of the glory of God and the salvation of men, 
while employing their fellow-creatures for the accumulation of wealth; and 
we found many things in our existing collegiate establishments which seemed 
to recognise such a plan as a natural part of them. Had this been thought of 
in England, the conduct and state of our manufacturing poor would have been 
very different from what it is at present. But in Ireland there are peculiar 
reasons for attempting it. The poorer members of the church of Ireland re- 
quire great instruction and discipline to secure them from the difficulties to 
which they are exposed, by the artifices of Romanism, on the one hand, and 
by the natural temptation to run into opposite excesses, on the other. The 
Irish also are a peculiarly quick and intelligent people, fond of reading, and 
delighting in receiving instruction, (I had almost said in going to school,) 
even at an advanced age. It would too often be a labour and a task to an 
English peasant, if he were compelled to sit down, either before or after his 
labour, and to receive lessons in reading his Bible, but this to the Irish is a 
luxury and relaxation. Their natural devotional habits all fall in with frequent 
public prayers, and religious instruction, such as the church of England 
wishes to provide for all her members. And we felt that we might then hope 
to exert a salutary influence over them in other respects, and to introduce 
among them those habits of neatness, order, sobriety, and steady industry 
which are so necessary for the improvement of Ireland.” 


As a commencement, five scholarships have been founded at Dublin, 
for the encouragement of the study of Irish by divinity students, and 
a house secured in which a “ small body of fellows” commence their 
benevolent enterprise ; but an opportunity offers of “securing a per- 
maneut endowment, and situation possessing singular advantages.” 
This may be effected if 20,000/. can be raised immediately, and it 
would promise as fair a return of usefulness as perhaps any other 
channel for Christian benevolence at present open, 

Since writing the above, the following notice has appeared in the 
Irish Ecclesiastical Journal :— 


“The Editor has been requested to state that the governors of the Irish 
College have received three more cases of valuable books for their library. 

“« They have also to return thanks to an Irish friend for a donation of books 
on Irish history. They are particularly grateful for any addition to this de- 
partment of the library. 


‘‘ They have also received from another friend in Ireland, a MS, of ‘ Keat- 
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inges’s History of Ireland,’ in Irish; and a very fine copy of Bonaventure 
O’Hussey's ‘ Ceagars Cryordayde,’ or Christian Instruction, Rassias 1707. 

‘“* His Excellency the Lord Lieutenant has given to the funds of the Insti- 
tution a donation of 100/., and Colonel Wyndham 300i. 

“ A friend, whose name the governors are not at liberty to mention, has 
sent them a present of furniture to the value of upwards of 3004. 

“‘ Stackallen House, the seat of Lord Boyne, near Navan, in the county of 
Meath, has been taken for the present, until the college shall be erected on 
its permanent site; and the institution will be opened without delay for the 
reception of boys. 

** The system of the college will be framed upon the model of the great 
public schools of England; and the course of education will include every- 
thing necessary as a preparation for the university. The study of the Irish 
language will be a prominent and essential object. 

‘A number of scholarships will be founded of the value of about 30/. 
a-year, to which principally clergymen’s sons, who are recommended by cha- 
racter and abilities, will be eligible; and advantages will be secured to boys 
who, on admission to the schocl, are possessed of a vernacular knowledge of 
the Irish language.” 
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ORDINATION. 


Licurietp, — On Sunday morning, April the 9th, the Lord Bishop of Here- 
ford held a general ordination for the Bishop of Lichfield, (who is still unable to per- 
form his episcopal duties, through indisposition,) at St. George’s Church, Hanover- 
square, London. The following gentlemen were presented by the Rev. T. Calthrop, 
Lb. D., and admitted into holy orders by the Right Rev. Prelate:— ~ 








DEACONS. 
Name. Deg. | Yollege. University. | Ordaining Bishop. 
, | { Hereford, by 1. d. 
Bird, Charles R....... | Beas | Exeter : Oxford } from Bp. Lichfield 
Bowditch, W. R....... | B.A. | St. Peter's | Camb. _ Herefore 
Bradshaw, James...... | B.A. | Catherine Hall | Camb. _ Hereford 
Bromley, James ...... | z.A. | Catherine Hall | Camb, | Hereford 
Calvert, William ...... | B.A. | Pembroke Camb. | ten Bp i d. 
Cockett, William ...... | ese | Trinity Dublin | Hereford 


Cross, W. (Literate) eee 


Crowder, John H. ... | B.A. 


Lc aeaeae by I. d. 
” S " "*  \ @ from Bp. of Ripon 
Merton Oxford | Hereford 

| Hereford, by |. d. 


ee 
. 





Evans, W. Studdert... | s.a. | ‘Trinity | Dublin ams lip. Chaghoes 
} 
Fitch, Frederick ...... | Bede Christ’s | Camb. ; ‘tate a 
Garrard, Castell ...... | B.A. | Corpus Christi | Camb. | Hereford 
Gould, A. Baring ... | BAe | Gonville& Caius Camb. _ Hereford 
Griffith, John ......... | BA. | St. John’s Camb. | Hereford 
Harward, John F. ... | 3.a. | St. John’s Camb. | Hereford 
Holmes, W. Groome | B.A. | Wadham | Oxford ._ Hereford 
| | | oe by i. d. 
- ‘ rom Bp. London, 
Krase, W. (Literate) ce ') for H. M. Foreign 
(€ Possessions 
Leighton, William ... ua. | St. John’s Camb, Hereford 
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Name, | Deg. 


College. | University. | Ordaining Bishop. 
Lloyd, Robert ereseeree | B.As 


Jesus Camb. | Hereford 
Lowe, Noel .......0000 | B.A. | Queen’s Oxford ye ly 
Martin, William ...... | z.a. | Corpus Christi | Camb. Hereford 
Minton, Samuel ...... | Ba. | Worcester | Oxford Hereford 
Northcote, G. B Exeter _ Oxford Hereford 
Pidcock, Benjamin ... | 8a. | Corpus Christi | Camb. Hereford 
Rawson, William . | BA. St. John’s ' Camb. Hereford 
Rushton, James ...... | 3.4. | St. John’s , Camb. | Hereford 


Scotland, John ......006 | St. John’s Oxford : Hereford, by 1. d. 


| |? from Abp. York, 
Sheppard, Thomas H. Oriel Oxford Hereford 
Skrine, W. Huntley... 


Christ Church | Oxford Hereford 
Hereford, by 1. d. 
|) from Bp. London 
0 | for H. M. Foreign 
Possessions, 
Steedman, S. W. ...... Christ Church | Oxford Hereford 
Symons, Edwin W.... St. John’s Camb. Hereford 
Turner, Isaac Bias ... | B. Trinity _ Camb. Hereford 
Whitehouse, Thomas | + Sidney Sussex Camb. } yered ing 
Wilshire, E. Chapman | St. John's _ Camb. Hereford 
PRIESTS. 


Barr, John ...e.seseee | - | Emmanuel Camb. } png Lichfield 
Bell, William Corpus Christi Camb. Hereford 
Boucher, Alfred F. ... | St. Peter’s Camb. Hereford 
Bradshaw, Francis S. . | Trinity Dublin Hereford 
Browne, Philip B.A. | Corpus Christi | Camb. Hereford 
Claughton, Hugh C. Brasennose Oxford Hereford 
Fenwick, John A. | Corpus Christi | Camb, Hereford 
Few, Edmund Magdalen Hall | Oxford Hereford 
Griffiths, George 1. | SeDavid'sLam.| ... |] Teron OY Date 
Hepworth, J. W St. John’s Camb. Hereford 
Higgs, John .A. | Corpus Christi | Camb. Hereford 
Hosken, C. Henry ... Queens’ | Camb. Hereford 
Mee, W. Chapman ve Christ's | Camb, Hereford 


Moore, Edward ,..... | ve Brasennose Oxford ‘jon ee 
Catherine Hall Camb. Hereford 
Pearson, Henry ...... | . | Catherine Hall | Camb. Hereford 


| 
Solbe, G. (Literate)... | 


. . 
. 
ee 


Morris, James ......... 


Ragland, Thomas G. Corpus Christi | Camb. Hereford 
Rees, W. David ...... St. David’s,Lam. .. Hereford 


Reynolds, James J.... | n.a. | St. John’s — Oxford pwey - eg 
Sandham, J. Munro... | Ba. St. John’s Oxford } poreny nd Ang 
§ Hereford, by 1. d. 


@ from Bp. London 
Thompson, Josiah é Queens’ Camb. | Hereford 


Stanton, Vincent J. ... , St. John’s Camb. 


IRELAND. 

At an Ordination holden by the Lord Bishop of Kilmore, Elphin, and Ardagh, in 
the church of the united parishes of Urney and Armagcliffe, on Sunday, April 2nd, 
1843, the following gentlemen were ordained :— 

Deacons.— Thomas Bell, Trinity College, Dublin; William Hiette Brushe, Trinity 
College, Dublin; George Little Hornbeck, Trinity College, Dublin; Arthur Hyde, 
Trinity College, Dublin; James Henry Michael Strangeways, Trinity College, Dub- 
lin; William Gowan Todd, ‘Trinity College, Dublin. 

Prissts.x—Henry Honeywood Dombrain, Trinity College, Dublin; Robert Lauder, 
Trinity College, Dublin; Alexander Smullen, Trinity College, Dublin. 
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ORDINATIONS APPOINTED. 


Tur Lord Bishop of Chichester will 
hold an ordination in the cathedral of 


Chichester, on Sunday, the 11th of June. | ship's parliamentary duties prevent his 


The Lord Bishop of Exeter's next ordi- 
nation will be held at Exeter, on Sunday, 
June 11th, 

The Lord Bishop of Gloucester and 
Bristol will hold his next general ordina- 
tion in London, on Trinity Sunday, June 
Lith. 

The Lord Bishop of Hereford will hold 
his next ordination on Trinity Sunday, 
June 11th, at Hereford. 

The Lord Bishop of Lincoln's next or- 
dination will be held in Lincoln Cathedral, 
on Trinity Sunday, June 1itb. 

The Lord Bishop of Oxford will hold 
his next ordination at Oxford, on the 11th 
of June. 

The Lord Bishop of Peterborough has 
appointed his next ordination to be held 
at Peterborough Cathedral, on Trinity 
Sunday. 

The Lord Bishop of Salisbury will hold 
his next ordination at Salisbury, on Sun- 
day, June 11th. 

The Lord Bishop of Worcester’s next 
ordination will be held at Worcester, on 
Sunday, June 11th. 

The Lord Bishop of Ely will bold an 
ordination in London, on Sunday, the 18th 
June next. 

The Lord Bishop of Ripon will hold bis 
next ordination at Ripon, on Sunday, the 
25th of June. 

The Lord Bishop of Winchester pur- 
poses to hold bis next ordination on Sun- 
day, July 9th. 


VISITATIONS AND CONFIRMA- 
TIONS APPOINTED. 

The Lord Bishop of London will hold 
confirmations at the following times and 
places:—Monday, June 12th, at eleven 
o'clock, at Hillingdon ; same day, at three 
o'clock, at Rickmansworth; ‘Tuesday, 
June 13th, at eleven o'clock, at St. Al- 
bans; same day, at three o'clock, at Chip- 
ping Barnet; Wednesday, June 14th, at 
eleven o'clock, at Cheshunt ; same day, at 
three o'clock, at Ware; Thursday, June 
15th, at half-past ten o’clock, at Barkway ; 
same day, at four o’clock, at Edmonton ; 
Wednesday, June 28, at eleven o'clock, 
at Sunbury; same day, at three o’clock, 


at Staines ; Saturday, July Ist, at eleven 


o'clock, at Little Stanmore. The bishop 
will hold confirmations in Essex in Oc- 
tober. 

The Lord Bishop of Chichester intends 
to hold @ general confirmation throughout 


his diocese in the course of the ensuing 
summer. It will probably take place 
within the Archdeacoury of Lewes, on or 
about the month of July; but bis lord- 


making the particular appointments at 
present, ’ 

The Lord Bishop of Ely intends to 
hold confirmations in the counties of Hunt- 
ingdon and Bedford, in the month of June 
next. 

The Lord Bishop of Gloucester and 
Bristol intends to bold confirmations in 
the ensuing summer, in those parts of his 
diocese where he held confirmations in the 
summer of 1842. 

The Lord Bishop of Peterborough pro- 
poses to hold a visitation of bis diocese in 
the course of the summer, of which due 
notice will be given to the parochial 
clergy. 

The Lord Bishop of Lincoln intends to 
hold bis triennial visitations and confirma- 
tions witbin his diocese during the months 
of June, July, August, and September, 

The Venerable William Macdonald, 
M.A., Archdeacon of Wilts, will hold his 
visitation at the usual places in the month 
of May. 

Diocrst or Oxrorn. — The Bishop of 
Oxford has appointed Tuesday, the 16th 
of May, as the time for holding a confirma- 
tion at Kidlington ; and the same day, at 
three o’clock, at Bicester, and Wednes- 
day, the 17th, at Woodstock ; and hopes 
to be able to hold confirmations in the 
north of Oxfordshire during the month of 
June. 

‘The Easter visitation of the Venerable 
the Archdeacon of Winchester will be held 
at Wickbam, on Monday, the 8th day of 
May. 


PREFERMENTS AND CLERICAL 
APPOINTMENTS, 

Rev. W. Barker, of Harrogate, to the In- 
cumbency of Stainburn, near Ojley; 
pat., Rev. J. Tripp. 

Kev. J. Bennett, M.A. of Ch. Ch., Oxon, 
to the P. C. of Caversham, Oxford ; 
pats., D. and C. of Ch. Ch, 

Rev. W. J. E. Bennett, M.A., Minister of 
Portman Chapel, St. Marylebone, to the 
Incumbency of the new church of St. 
Paul, Wilton Crescent, Knightsbridge. 

| Rev. G. C. Betbune, RK. of Worth, Sussex, 

to be Domestic Chaplain to the Earl of 
| Abergavenny. 


Rev. R. Bird, to the V. of Donnington, 
Herefordshire, and not to Turkdean, 
Gloucestershire, as stated in our last 

| Number. 
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Rev. J. Bland, of Trin. Coll., Dublin, to | 


the C.of Warcop, Westmorland, 

Rev. T, Bleaymire, to the P. C. of the 
new church of St. John’s, Carrington. 
Rev. J. Brodrick, to the C. of Frating, 

kssex, 

Rev. J. Brooke, to the P. C. of Tythby, 
Notts, 

Rev. C. Brooksbank, to the Chaplaincy of 
Blakeney, Gloucestershire; pats., the 
Haberdashers’ Company. 

Rev. D. P. Callipbronas, to the C. of 
Southery, Norfolk. 

Rev. R. Chamberlain, to the C, of Wood- 
stone, Hunts. 

Rev. C. R. S. Coeks, V. of Wolverley, 
Worcestershire, to the V. of Neen Sa- 
vage, Salop; pat., Lord Chancellor. 

Rev. T. L. Coghlan, to the V. of Bally- 
spillane, dio. Cloyne; pat, Earl of 
Shannon. 

Rev. R. Collins, to the V. of Kirkburton, 
Yorksbire ; pat., the Lord Chancellor, 

Rev. G. Coulcher, Incumbent of St. Bene- 
dict's, Cambridge, to be a Surrogate for 
the Diocese of Ely. 

Rev. Kt. W. Cory, to the Curacy of Blun- 
derton, Suffolk, 

Rev. D. L. Cousins, to the Curacy of 
Welland, Worcestershire. 

Rev. J. Coventry, B.A. of Magdalene 
Hall, Oxon, to the C, of Fowey, Corn- 
wall. 

Rev. IT. Davies, to the V. of Trevethan, 
Monmouthshire. 

Rev. J. E, Elliot, of Cath. Hall, Camb., to 
the R. of Whalton, Northumberland; 
pat., R. Bates, Esq. 

Rev. J. R. Errington, of Worcester Coll., 
to the P. C, of Berechurch, Essex, 

Rev. R, Errington, jun., to the P, C, of 
Lsurntwood, Staffordshire; also to the 
lL’. C. of Hammerwich, Staffordshire, 

Rev. J. P. Evans, to the C. of Swaffham, 
Norfolk, 

Rev. G. Fisk, V. of Walsall, Staffordshire, 
to the Honorary Prebend of Freeford, 
in the Cathedral of Lichfield. 

Rev. A. Garstin, to the R. of Mansfields- 
town, in the Diocese of Armagh. 

Rev. J. W. Greaves, to the V. of Rand- 
worth, with Upton annexed, Norfolk ; 
pat., Bishop of Ely. 

Rev. R. Hancock, late First Master of the 
Middle Department of Kingston Coll., 
Hull, to the Head Mastership of the 
Diocesan School, Bristol. 

Rev. H. C. Hart, to the C. of Pirton and 
Croome D'Abetot, Worcestershire, 

Rev. J. W. L. Heaviside, M.A., late 
Fellow and Tutor of Sidney Sussex Coll., 
Camb., Professor of Mathematics at the 
East India College, Haileybury, to be 
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Mathematical Examiner in the Univer. 
sity of London, in the room of the Rev. 
R. Murphy, deceased. 

Rev. J. Hill, M.A., to be Clerical Super- 
intendant of the Training Establishment 
in Manchester Buildings, Westminster, 

Rev. B, P. Hodgson, R. of Hillingdon, 
Middlesex, to the office of Clerk in 
Orders of St. George’s, Hanover Square, 
vacant by the resig. of the Rev. Dr. 
Gardner ; pat., the Dean of Carlisle. 

Rev. Jas. Hugbes, to the R. of Lian- 
rhyddlad, dio. of Bangor ; pat., Bishop 
of Bangor. 

Rev. J. Hurlock, to be Chaplain to the 
Sussex County Hospital. 

Rev. J. Jackson, B.A, of St. John’s Coll., 
Camb., to the V. of Dodderhill, Worces- 
tershire ; pats., R. Short, Esq., the Rev. 
T. Short, the Rev. J. Couchman, and J. 
Jackson, Esq. 

Rev. W. C. Johnson, M.A. of Corpus 
Christi Coll., Camb., to the R, of Yax- 
ham, Norfolk ; pat., Mrs. M.D. Johnson, 

Rev, A. W. Ingram, of Ch. Ch., Oxf,, to 
the V. of Clifton-upon-Teme, Worces- 
tershire. 

Rev. J. Jenkins, to be Chaplain to H. M.’s 
ship Curacoa. 

Rev. J. A. Jeremie, Professor at Hailey- 
bury Coll.,tlertford, to the R. of Win- 
wick, Northamptonshire; pat., the Bp. 
of Lincoln. 

Rev. R, W. Jones, to be Chaplain to the 
castle Infirmary. 

Rev. C. R. Knight, to the V. of St. Bride 
Major, Glamorgansbire. 

Rev. B. Lee, Lecturer of All Saints and 
St. Mary, Huntingdon, and Domestic 
Chaplain to the Earl of Errol, to the R. 
of Warboys, Hunts. 

Rev. J. Leach, to the P. C. of All Saints’, 
Bolton-le-Moors, Lancasbire, vacant by 
the resig, of the Rev. J. S. Birley ; pat., 
T. Tipping, Esq. 

Rev. G. Lillingstone, to be Rural Dean of 
Derby. 

Rev. G. A. M. Litle, B.A. of Christ's 
Coll., Camb., to be Chaplain to H. M.'s 
sbip Alfred, 

Rev. N. Lowe, to the Curacy of Up. 
Ottery, Devonsbire, 

Rev. A. M‘Caul, D.D., to the R. of St. 
James's, Duke’s Place, London ; pats., 
the Lord Mayor and Aldermen of the 
city of London. 

Rev. W. W. Malet, to the V. of Yardley, 
Herts. 


Rev. N. M. Manley, to the C. of Stibbard, 
Norfolk. 

Rev. G. F, Master, B.A., of University 
Coll., Oxon,, to the P. C. of Baunton, 
Gloucestershire ; pat., Miss Master. 
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Rev. S. B. Maughan, formerly of Clare 
Hall, Cambridge, to be Chaplain to 
H. M.S. ‘* Minden.” 

Rev. J. Medley, M.A., to be a Prebend in 
Lincoln Cathedral. 

Rev. R. Meek. to the R. of St. Michael, 
Sutton Bonnington, Nottingbamsbire ; 
pats., the Dean and Chapter of Bristol. 

Rev. J. P. H. Le Mesurier, Chaplain to 
the Forces, to be Archdeacon of Malta 
and its dependencies. 

Rev. H. Milward, V. of Paulton, Somer- 
set, to be Inspector of Schools within 
the Chewton District of the Deanery of 
Frome. 

Rev. S. Moon bas been appointed to the 
Curacy (not P. C, as stated in our last) 
of Ainsworth, Lancasbire. 

Rev. H. C. Morrell, P. C. of Stratton 
Audley, to the V. of Swilland, Suffolk. 
Rev. G. E. Murray, Fellow of All Souls’ 
Coll., to the R. of Southfleet, Kent ; pat., 

Bishop of Rochester. 

Rev. G. Y. Osborne, C. of Sandbach, 
Cheshire, to the C. of Colesbill, War- 
wickshire, 

Rev. R. H. Pearson, to the V. of Edston, 
Yorksbire. 

Rev. A. Peat, late C. of St. Mary, Lam- 
beth, to the Curacies of Ingham and 
Timworth, Suffolk. 

Rev. T. Pope, V. of Christ Church, to be 
Rural Dean of the Western Division of 
the Deanery of Netherment, in the dio- 
cese of Llandaff. 

Rev. E, Pizey, of Queen’s Coll., Cam- 
bridge, to the Incumbency of St, Peter's 
District Church, Saffron Hill; pat., the 
Kk. of St. Andrew’s, Holborn. 

Rev. W. Tiverton Preedy, to the C, of 
Sheldon, Warwickshire. 

Rev. G. H. Price, to the P. C. of St. 
James, Heywood, Lancashire. 

Rev. S. Pryor, to the P. C. of St. Paul, 
— Abbey ; pat., Bishop of Lon- 

on, 

Rev. J. Raban, to the C. of Wyerstone, 
Suffolk. 

Rev. S. Rees, to the R. of Alby, Norfolk ; 
pats., T. M. Keith, and J. J. Blake, 
Esqs. 

Rev. E. Repton, to the V. of Shoreham, 
Kent; pat., the Dean and Chapter of 
Westminster. 

Rev. G, Sandby, jun., V. of Flixton, Suf- 
folk, to be Chaplain to the Earl of Aber- 
gavenny. 

Rey, J, H. Sharwood, of St. Edmund Hall, 
to the C. of Rowley Regis, Stafford- 
shire, 

Rev. G, P. Simpson, to the V. of Corston, 
Somersetshire, and to be Domestic Chap- 
lain to Lord Colchester. 
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Rev. J. L. Sisson, D.D., to the P. C. of 


Coleford, Gloucestershire ; pat., the L, 
of Gloucester and Bristol. 


Rev. V. Stanton, to be Chaplain at Hong 


Kong. 


Rev. T. Stevens, to the R. of Bradfield, 


Berks. 


Rev. S. F. Surtees, formerly of Meas | 


Coll., Oxford, to the R. of Richmond, 
Yorkshire. 


Rev. G. M. Tandy, formerly of St. John’s 


Coll., Cambridge, to the C, of Lanercost, 
Cumberland. 


Rev. T. J. M. Townsend, of Lincoln Coll., 


Oxford, to the C, of North Seurle, Lin- 
colnshire. 


Rev. H. Tull, to be Chaplain to the Sud- 


bury Union Workhouse. 


Rev. F. Wade to the P. C. of Golden Hill, 


Staffordshire ; pat., S. Child, Esq. 


Rev. W. W. Westenra Willington Walsh, 


to be Domestic Chaplain to Lord Ross- 
more. 


Rev. W. H. Walker, R. of St. Botolph’s, 


Cambridge, to the R. of Hickling, Nor- 
thamptonshire; pats., Queen’s Coll., 
Cambridge. 

Rev. TI. D’Oyly Walters, to the C. of 
Congresbury with Wick St. Lawrence, 
Somerset. 

Rev. D. N. Walton, to the C. of Aston, 
juxta Birmingham. 

Rev. W. Whalley, formerly of Christ 
Church, to the V. of Toddington, Glou- 
cestersbire, 

Rev. W. J. Whately, of Christ Church, 
Oxford, to the united Vicarages of 
Owersby with Kirkby and Osgarby, 
Lincolnshire; pat., John Angerstein, 
Esq. 

Rev. F. H. White, to the first mediety of 
the V. of Pattishall, Northamptonshire, 

Rev. J. A. Whitehead, of the University 
of Durbam, to the C, of Orton, West- 
moreland, 

Rev. T. G. Wilmer, to the. R. of West 
Coker, Somersetshire ; pat., T. M,. Leir, 
Esq. 

Rev. it. B. Williams, to the R. of Llanrug, 
Caernarvonshire; pat., the Bishop of 
Bangor. 

Rev. W. L. Williams, to the R. of Llan- 
beris, Caernarvonshire ; pat., Bishop of 
Bangor. 

Rev. W. Wilson, to the P. C. of Ryhope, 
Durham. 

Rev. H. P. Wright to the Assistant Curacy 
and Sunday Evening Lectureship of the 
parish church, Frome, Somerset. 

Rev, R. R. Wright, to the R. of Marham 
Church, Cornwall. 

Rev. C. E. Wylde, of Trinity Church, 
Lambeth, to the office of Morning 
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Preacher to the Asylum for Female 
Orpbans, Westminster Road. 


The Archbishop of York has appointed 
the following rural deans :—the Rev. W. 
Tiffin, R. of Beeford ; the Rev. G. Wray, 
R. of Leven; the Rev. C. Yatt, V. of 
Holme; the Rev. J. Blanchard, R. of 
Middleton ; and the Hon. and Rev. H. D. 
Erskine, R. of Kirby-Underdale, 


* IRELAND. 


Diocese of Meath: Rev. J. Chapman, 
to the C. of Lemanaghan. King’s county. 
Rev. G. Grahame, to the C, of Kildalky, 
county of Meath. Rev. W. Badbame, to 
the C. of Lynally, King’s county. Rev. 
J. Brownlow, to the R. of Ardbraccan, 
county of Meath. 

Diocese of Clogher: Rev. J. C. Wolfe, 
to the C. of Donagb, county of Monaghan, 
Rev. A. Moore, to the C, of Aghnamullen, 
county of Monaghan. 

Diocese of Down and Connor and Dro- 
more: Rev. T. Campbell, to the C. of 
Trinity Church, Belfast. Rev. J. S. 
Monsell, to the Chaplaincy of the Mag- 
dalen Asylum, Belfast. Rev. T. Walker, 
to the C. of Belfast. Rev. W. St. J. 
Smyth, to the Preceptorship of Connor, 
and the R. of Ballymoney, county of An- 
trim. Rev. J. E. Lewis, to the R. of 


Moyntaghs, county of Armagh. 


iocese of Derry: Rey. H. S. Hamil- 
ton, to the C, of Killowen, county of Lon- 
donderry. 

Diocese of Dublin: Rev. R. Barton, to 
the Prebend of St. John’s, 

Diocese of Kildare: Rev. — Dawson, 
to the C. of Kiladerry, King’s county. 
Rev. — Olphert, to the C. of O'Regan, 
Queen’s county. 

Diocese of Ardfert and Arghadoe : Rev, 
E. Norman, to the R. and V. of Brosna, 
county of Kerry. 

Diocese of Cork: Rev. S. H. Atkins, 
to the C, of Christ Church, Cork. Rev, J. 
Murphy, to the Assistant C. of Fanlobbus, 
county of Cork. 

Diocese of Killaloe: Rey. T. St. 
George, A.M., to the Treasurership of 
Killaloe Cathedral, and to the Union of 
Kilnasollagh, county Clare. 


CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 


Rev. W. J. Aislabie, R. of Holywell, 
Hunts. 


ECCLESIASTICAL 


INTELLIGENCE, 


Rev, D, Alexander, V, of Bickleigh and 
Sheepstor, Devon. 

Rev. W. Bailey, V. of Ulting, Essex, and 
late Chaplain to the Forces in the lonian 
Islands. 

Rev. Edward Bascomb, late C. of Colborne, 
Isle of Wight. 

Rev. G. Beckett, R. of Epworth, and V, 
of Gainsborough. 

Rev. J. C. Browne, R. of Stretton, Der- 
bysbire. 

Rev. H. Chetwode, son of Sir John Chet- 
wode, Bart., of Oakley, Staffordshire, 
Rev. S. Creswell, V. of Bibury, Glou- 

cestersbire. 

Rev. G. Fenton, V. of Royston, Yorkshire, 

Rev. W. W. Fowler, Assist, C. of Darley 
Abbey, Derbyshire. 

Rev. H. P. Gale, formerly P. C. of St. 
James’s, Taunton. 

Rev. T. Gibbs, formerly Second Master of 
the Free Grammar School, Ashbourn. 
Rev. R. Lewis, Master of the Grammar 
School, Chaplain to the Honiton Union, 

and C. of Monkton, Devon. 

Ilon, and Rev, ‘T. Monson, R. of Bedale, 
Yorkshire. 

Rev. T. Newton, Incumbent of Coxwold, 
Yorkshire, and R. of Tewin, Herts. 
Rey. G. L, Perry, V. of Aylesford, Kent. 
Rev. C. M, Provand, Incumbent of Cose- 
ley, Staffordshire ; pat., Lord Ward. 
Rev. W. Pulley, V. of Clapham, and V. 

of Hawnes, Leds, 

Rev. Mr, Richards, for many years Master 
of the endowed School at Newport, 
Isle of Wight. 

Rev. F. Ricketts, R. of Eckington, Der- 
byshire, 

Rev. Christ. Roberts, V. of Edston, and 
V. of Bugthorpe, Yorkshire. 

Rey. J. Sampson, Master of the Grammar 
School, Kendall, Westmoreland. 

Rev. G. M. Scoresby, Kensington. 

Rev. H. Stevens, V, of Alderbury, and 
formerly Chaplain of St. Nicholas’ Hos- 
pital, Salisbury. 

Rev. J. C. Walker, B.A. of Trinity Coll., 
Oxford, and Chaplain of St. John’s, 
Kilwarlin, Hilsborough, Ireland, 

Rev. C. Wallington, R. of Hawkeswell, 
Essex. 

Rev. A. H. Whitmore, R. of Leasingham, 
Lincolnsbire. 

Rev. W. P. Wickham, formerly of Balliol 
College, Oxford. 
Rev. B. Young, V. 
Martin, Suffolk. 


of Tuddenham St. 
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OXFORD. 





April 1. 

In a Congregation holden on Thursday 
last, the following degrees were con- 
ferred :— 

Masters of Arts—P. L. Powys, Bal- 
liol; Rev. J. Baker, Fellow of Worces- 
ter; Rev. T. W. Goldhawk, Worcester. 

Bachelor of Arts — W. W. Spicer, 
Christ Church. 

The University Scholarship for the 
encouragement of Latin literature, usually 
called the Hertford Scholarship, was, on 
Monday last, awarded to Mr. Edwin 
Palmer, Scholar of Balliol. 

April 8. 

The Ireland Scholarship has been 
gained by Mr. Edwin Palmer, Scholar 
of Balliol College, the same gentleman 
who was announced as the successful 
candidate for the Hertford, or Latin Com- 
position, Scholarship. The Examizers 
for the Ireland have also announced that 
among the competitors, John Henry La- 
tham, Commoner of Brasennose College, 
is deserving of honourable mention. 

The Examiners appointed to elect the 
University Mathematical Scholar, have 
announced to the Vice-Chancellor that 
they have elected Mr. P. A. Kingdon, 
B.A., Fellow of Exeter. 

The Examiners for the Johnson Scho- 
larships have also announced that the 
Theological Scholarship has been awarded 
to Mr. C. J. Smith, B. A., Commoner of 
Christ Church; and the Mathematical 
Scholarship to Mr. H. M. White, Fellow 
of New College. 

Yesterday se’nnight, Mr. J. E. Kirk- 
patrick, of St. Mary Hall, and Mr, T. E, 
Espin, were elected scholars of Lincoln. 

On Wednesday last, F. Banks, of King 
Edward's School, Birmingham, was elected 
to the Lusby Scholarship, at Magdalene 


Hall. 
April 15. 


There will be an election of two fellows 
at Trinity College, on Monday, June 12th. 
Natives of any county in England (Essex, 
Gloucester, and Middlesex, at present ex- 
cepted) who have taken the degree of 
B.A., at least, are eligible. Candidates 
will be required to deliver in person, to 
the president, certificates of birth and bap- 
tism, and testimonials of conduct, on or 
before Monday, May 29th, when they will 
receive notice of the time fixed for their 


examination. There will also be an elec- 
tion of four scholars, at the same college, 
on Monday, June 12th, Candidates must 
be above sixteen and under twenty years 
-of age, and will be required to present in 
person, to the president, certificates of 
baptism and testimonials of conduct, toge- 
ther with a Latin epistle to request per- 
mission to offer themselves, at nine o'clock 
on Wednesday morning, June 7th, when 
their examination will n. 

In a Congregation holden on Saturday 
last, being the last day of Lent Term, 
A. H. Anson, Esq., Fellow of All Souls’, 
was admitted to the degree of Bachelor in 
Civil Law. : 

Decree Days 1n THE Present Tex. 
—Thursday, May 11th; Thursday, May 
18th ; Friday, May 26th ; Saturday, June 


3rd. 
April 22. 


Yesterday, A. H. Clough, B.A., and 
D. P. Chase, B.A., were admitted Actual 
Fellows of Oriel; and on the same day, 
C. P. Chretien, Frankland Scholar and 
Hulme Exhibitioner of Brasennose, and 
G. Buckle, Scholar of Corpus Christi, 
were elected Probationary Fellows of the 
same college. 

pre = 


CAMBRIDGE. 


April. 

Notice has been given that the follow. 
ing will be the Classical Subjects of Exa- 
mination for the degree of B.A., in the 
year 1845 :— 

The Hecuba of Euripedet. 
Tacitus, Annals, Book I. 

At a Congregation holden yesterday 
the following graces passed the senate :— 

“ Certain members of the senate havin 
purchased by subscription Mr. Swainson's 
collection of Natural History, in order to 
present them to the university; that the 
university accept the same, and return 
thanks to the donors thereof. 

“ On the recommendation of the Obser- 
vatory Syndicate, to authorize the Vice- 
Chancellor to pay to Mr. Glaisher, junior 
assistant at the Observatory, a gratuity of 

| twenty pounds from the university chest, 
| for the continuation of his services during 
_ the past year, in taking observations with 
| the Northumberland Equatoreal. 
| “ To appoint Dr. Ollivant, of Trinity 
College, a syndic of the press. __ 
‘* To appoint Mr. Griffin, of St. John’s 











| 
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College, deputy proctor, in the absence of 
Mr. Howlett.” 

A Grace to carry into effect the recom- 
mendations of the Syndicate, which made 


was suggested that a permanent board of 
Directors of the Studies of the University, 
consisting of the examiners for Dr. 
Smith’s prizes, together with the modera- 
tors and examiners of the three preceding 
years, would afford the best method of in- 


creasing the attendance of the students | 


for honours on the lectures of the profes- 
sors of mathematics in the university, was 
rejected on being read in the Non- Regent 
(or Black Hood) House; the numbers be- 
ing, on a division, Non-placet, 27 ; Placet, 


‘At the same Congregation, the following | 


degress were conferred:— 
Doctor in Physic—G. Kemp, Saint 
Peter's. 


Masters of Arts—G. Beardsworth, St. | 


John’s; W. J. Irwin, Queens’. 

On Monday last, the two Chancellor's 
Medals of fifteen 
* Plato,” were adjudged to G. Druce, 
B.A. of St. Peter's, and E, H. Gifford, 
B.A. of St. John’s, 
were equal for the first place on the Clas- 
sical Tripos. 

Yesterday, the two following gentlemen 
were elected Bell’s Scholars: — E. J. 
Selwyn, Trinity; J. Biden, St. John’s. 
The merits of Mr. Biden, of St. John’s, 
and Mr. Fenn, of Trinity, were consi- 
dered to be so nearly equal, that the choice 
was made in accordance with the supple- 
mental clause to Dr. Bell’s deed of founda- 
tion. 

April 8. 


It is intended to offer the following 
grace to the Senate, at the Congregation 
on Wednesday, May 3rd :-— 

‘“That the Lucasian, Plumian, and 
Lowndean Professors be requested by the 
University to confer with the moderators 
and examiners for mathematical ho- 
nours of the present and two preceding 
years, and in conjunction with them to 
draw up and lay before the Vice-Chan- 
cellor, to be by him published in next 
Lent term, after the conclusion of the 
examinations for mathematical honours, a 
statement describing the portions of ma- 
thematics to which, in their opinion, the 
examinations of questionists, candidates 
for mathematical honours, ought to extend, 
and to which they ought to be confined : 
that, in like manner, in the year 1846, the 
Lucasian, Plumian, and Lowndean Pro- 
fessors for the time being, be requested to 
confer with the moderators and cxami- 


uineas each, subject, | 


These gentlemen | 


UNIVERSITY NEWS. 


ners of that and the two preceding years, 


| and in conjunction with them to draw up 
| a like statement, and to lay it before the 


| Vice-Chancellor, to be by him similarly 
its report en February 25th, by which it | 


published in the Lent term of the year 
1847: — and that the advisableness of 
further continuing the drawing up and 
publishing such triennial statements be 
then submitted to the consideration of the 
Senate,” 

At a Con tion holden yesterda 
the following Bithes were pes a: a ‘ 

Masters of Arts—W. G. J. M‘Grigor, 
R. Watt, B. Blenkiron, C. W. King, 1. 
A. Marsh, Trinity; W. S. Wood, F. 
France, J. A. Coombe, R. Fiske, Saiut 
John’s; F. L. Spinks, M. Bright, Jobn 
Lewthwaite, Magdalen; H. Goodwin, B. 
H. Drury, J. M. Croker, Caius; Hugh 


_ Weightman, Trinity Hall; J. C. Cham- 


bers, W. Keane, Emmanuel ; E. Thomp- 
son, J. D. Fletcher, Christ’s ; C. Upham 
Barry, Trinity Hall; T. S. Wollaston, 
St. Peter's ; i. Gibson, Jesus; J. Spur- 
gin, Clare Hall. 

The following gentlemen, Bachelors of 
Arts, were, on Monday last, elected Fel- 
lows of St. John’s :—C. T. Simpson, 2nd 
Wrangler, 2nd Smith’s Prizeman, 1842; 
G. H. Ainger, Bell’s Scholar, 1839, 19th 
Wrangler, 2nd in second class Classical 
Tripos, 1842; J. C. Adams, lst Wrangler, 
Ist Smith’s Prizeman, 1843; W. Brown, 
10th Wrangler, 1843; FE. H. Gifford, 


‘Pitt’s Scholarship, 1842, 15th Wrangler, 


first Classical Tripos, lst Chancellor’s Me- 
dal, 1843. 
April 15. 

Mr. Biden, who lately carried off one 
of the Bell’s University Scholarships, re- 
ceived his education at Sedbergh School, 
Yorkshire, under the Rev. J. H. Evans, 
M.A. 

A marble tablet, intended to com- 
memorate the foundation of The Times 
scholarship, for the benefit of scholars at 
Christ’s Hospital who may attain the 
greatest proficiency, has been erected in 
the Grammar-school of that institution. 

April 21. 

A foundation fellowship at Christ's 
College, recently held by the Rev, Thos. 
Walker, is now vacant; and by the 
statutes of the college must be filled up 
within a month of the present time. No 
one is eligible to this fellowship except a 
native of one of the four following coun- 
ties :— Derbyshire, Durham, Nottingham- 
shire, Rithmond, which last cum adja- 
centibus the foundress, Lady Margaret, 
Countess of Richmond and Derby, calls 4 
county. 
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LONDON UNIVERSITY. 


April 5. 
On Wednesday a meeting of the Senate 
of the University of London was held at 


Somerset House, for the purpose of elect- 
ing examiners and professors in the sub- 
jects r 
cine, laws. The Chancellor, the Earl 
of Burlington, oceupied the chair. It 


uired of candidates in arts, medi- * 


and Scripture History, the Rev. W. Drake, 
M.A., and the Rev, T. Stone, M.A.; the 
French Language, C. J. Delille, Esq., of 
King’s College ; the German Language, 
Dr. Bialloblotsky ; Laws and Jurispru- 
dence, Professor Graves, F.R.S.; Medi- 
eine, Alexander Tweedie, Esq., F.R.S.; 
Anatomy and Physiology, 


| Sharpey, M.D., F.R.S.; Physi and 


was stated that since the last annual meet- | 


ing the university had lost one of its most 
efficient examiners, the Rev. R, Murphy, 
M.A. After a pe grins investigation 
of the testimonials of the respective candi- 
dates, the following gentlemen were ap- 
pointed for the ensuing year :—In Classics, 
T. B. Burcham, Esq., M.A., Barrister- 
at-law, late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge ; in Mathematics and Natural 
Philosophy, G. B. Jerrard, rn M.A,, 
and the Rev. J. W. L. Heaviside, M.A 

late Fellow and Tutor of Sidney Sussex 
College, Cambridge, Professor of Mathe- 
matics and Natural Philosophy at the 
East India College, Haileybury, vice the 
Rev. R. Murphy; in Logic, Morai and 
Intellectual Philosophy, the Rev. Henry 
Alford, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and T, B. Burcham, Esq., 
M.A.; in Chemistry, Professor Daniell ; 
the Hebrew Text of the Old Testament, 
the Greek Text of the New Testament, 





Comparative Anatomy, Professor ‘T. Ry- 
mer Jones; Midwifery and the Diseases 
of Women and Children, Edward Rigby, 
Esq., M.D.; Materia Medica and Phar- 
macy, Jonathan Pereira, Esq., M.D., 
F.R.S. It was announced that the next 
examination for the degree of Masters of 
Arts will take place on May 1, and for 
the degree of Bachelor and Doctor in 
Laws in October. 


Harrow, April |.— Gregory and Sayer 
Scholarships.—Examiners: Rev. R, Shil- 
leto, M.A., Rev. A. W. Haddan, M.A. 
The first three candidates stood as fol- 
lows:—1l. Hon. Perey Smythe; 2. Rip- 
ley; 3. Grant. There were nineteen 
other candidates. Mr. Smith was elected 
Neeld Scholar at Christmas last. The 
first of the above scholarships (value 1004, 
a-year for three years) was founded by 
Mr. R. Gregory ; the second (fifty guineas 
for four years), by Mr. J. Sayer ; and the 
scholar becomes a member of Caius Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 





BIRTHS AND MARRIAGES, 





BIRTHS. 
Or Sons—the Lady of 
Berkeley, Rev. J. R. P., Gretton, North- 


ampton. 
Blackett, Rev. J., v. of Heddon-on-the- Wall. 
Bosanquet, Rev. R. W., at Rock, Northum- 

berland. 
Buckingham, Rev. James, Doddiscombleigh, 

von, 


Chamberlain, Rev. H. E., c. of Chelwood, 


Somerset. 
Cornwall, Rev. Alan G., r. of Beverstone, 
Gloucester, 
Dayman, Rey. E. A., r. of Shillingstone, 
Dorset. 


Davies, Rev. N., St. David's, Pembrokeshire. 

— Rev. Henry, p. of Durham and r. of 
Ww ickham. 

Dowding, Rev. B. C., p. c. of Southbroom, 

vizes, 

Drummond, Rev. A., r. of Charlton, Kent. 

Egerton, Rev. Thomas, r. of Dunnington. 

Galloway, Rev. James, c. of Aldbury, Herts. 





Giem Rev, Wm., p.c. of Illingworth, York. 
8 


ire. 

Hele, Rev. H. S., v. of Grays, Romford. 

Hyatt, Rev. G. T., v. of Broughton, Wilts. 

Ibert, Rev. P., r. of Thurlestone, Devon. 

Jollands, Rev. Charles, r, of Little Munden, 
Herts. 

Le Breton, Rev. W., c., of Bunwell, Norfolk, 

Lee, Rev. J., v. of Market Drayton. 

Marshall, Rev. Wm. Knox, p. c. of St. Mary, 
Bridgnorth. 

Moore, Rev. John, r. of Ashton, Northampton. 

Owen, Rev. L. W., r. of Holy Trinity, Col- 


chester. 

Phelips, Rev. Richard, r. of Cucklington, 
Somersetshire. 

Pittman, Rev. Wm. P., c. of Washfield, 
Devo 


n. 

Reade, Rev. R., r. of Romaldkirk, Yorkshire. 

Richmond, Rev. H. S., c. of Denton, Kent. 

Scheneider, Rev. Henry, r. of Carleton Seroop. 

Soule, Rev. J. M., St. John’s Hill, Battersea. 

Trenchard, Rev. J. A., r. of Stanton Fitz- 
warren, W ilts, 
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Tucker, Rev. Comyns, r. of Stathern. 
Ward, Rev. E. L., r. of Blendworth. 
Watson, Rev. John, Wellinborough. 


Or Davucurens—the Lady of 


Bankes, Rev. E., Park Place, St. James's, 

Browne, Rev. John, Cheltenham. 

Curteis, Rev. C. T., at Ryde, Isle of Wight. 

Evans, Rev. J. H., Sedbergh, Yorkshire. 

Eyre, Rev. R. H. M., Stitchell House, Tor- 

uay. 

amas Rev. John, Kirk Deighton, York- 
shire. 

Fursdon, Rev. Edward, v. of Antony, Corn- 
wall. 

Gardiner, Rev. G. G., p.c, of Octagon Chapel, 
Bath. 

Graham, Rev. John, v. of Hinxton and 
Swavesby. 

Hanson, Rev. H., Wilton R., Norfolk. 

Hamilton, Rev. James, r. of Beddington, 
Surrey. 

Heberden, Rev. Wm., v. of Broadhembury, 
Devon. 

Houblon, Rev. Thos. A., r. of Peasemore. 

Howe, Rev. Richard, Barnsley, Yorkshire. 

Jackson, Rev. H., r. of Holt, Norfolk. 

Jones, Rev. J., Blaenavon, p. c. Monmouth- 
shire. 

King, Rev. T., Coddington R. 

Mann, Rev. J. R., r. of Penshurst. 

Mirehurst, Rev. Wm., Bath. 

Knox, Rev. Henry B., r. of Hadleigh, Suffolk. 

Monteith, Rev. S. F. H., v. of Thorp Arch. 

Plumptree, Rev. Henry W., r. of Eastwood, 
Notts. 

Redhead, Rev. J. R., v. of Thurnby, Leicester- 
shire. 

Saunders, Rev. A. P., Head Master of Charter- 
House School. 

Scott, Rev. Robert, v. of Duloe, Cornwall. 

Stewart, Rev. Thos. J., Croydon, Surrey. 

Stupart, Rev. G. T., r. of Merton. 

Taylor, Rev. Joseph, Dukinfield. 

Tillard, Rev. J., Conington, Cambridgeshire. 

Upton, Rev. Robert, Moreton Saye, Salop. 

Wathen, Rev. H., Vicar’s Park, Fishguard, 
Pembroke. 

Watson, Rev. Alex., Assistant Minister of St. 
John’s, Cheltenham. 

Wells, Rev. Geo., r. of Boxford, Berks. 

Williams, Rev. T. N., r. of Llanddeiniolen, 
Carnarvonshire, 

Wilson, Rev. Daniel, at Barnsbury Park, 
Islington. 

Wynter, Rey. Dr., of St. John’s Coll,, Oxford. 


MARRIAGES, 


Austin, Rev.J.S., of Stroud, Gloucestershire, 
to Julia, rena, of the Rev. Dr. 
Cox, vy. of Hoxne-cum Debenham, Suffolk, 


MARRIAGES, 


Browne, Rev. C. Howman, r, of Blo’ Norton, 
Norfolk, to Harriet, d. of the Rev. Y. W.Wil- 
kinson, r. of Bedgrave, Suffolk. 

Chinnery, Rev. Sir Nicholas, of Flintfield, 
co. Cork, Bart., to Anne, elder d. of the 
Rev. John Vernon, of Arobawn, co. Cavan. 

Churchill, Rev. John, M.A., Fell. of Wor- 
cester Coll., to Emma, e. d. of the late C. S. 
Stokes, Esq., of Streatham. 

Darell, Rev. Ww. Lionel, M.A., of Christ 
Church, to Harriet Mary, only d. of E, 
Tierney, Esq., of Dublin. 

Elliott, Rev. John Elphinstone, of Cath. Hall, 
Camb., to Georgiano, y. d, of the late R. 
Bates, Esq., of Milbourne Hall, Northumb. 

Guyon, Rev. Gardiner Guion, formerly of St. 

eter’s Coll., Camb., to Harriott, y. d, of 
T. Price, Esq. , of Richmond, Surrey. 
Keymner, Rev. Nathaniel, Head Master of 
hrist’s Hospital, Hertford, to Fanny Eliza- 
beth, only d. of the late T. Colbeck, Esq. 

Hart, Rev. Henry Cornelius, c. of Pirton and 
Croome D’Abetot, Worcestershire, to Jane, 
d. of the late J. Ford, Esq., of Clifton, 
Bristol. 

Minton, Rev. Samuel, B.A., of Darlington, to 
Cecil Mary, y. d. of W. H. Rosser, Esq., of 
Pentonville, and Gray’s-Inn. 

Monnington, Rev. Geo., Head Master of the 
Grimmar School, Monmouth, and v. of 
Rockfield, to Caroline, e. d. of J. L. Jones, 
Bag of Stamford-hill, Middlesex. 

Morell, Rev. J. D., M.A., of Gosport, to Eliz:- 
beth, y. d, of Mr. R. V. Wreford, of Kings- 
down, Somersetshire, 

Musgrave, Rev. W. P., r. of Eaton Bishop, 
Herefordshire, to Penelope, e. d. of W. Parry, 
Esq., formerly of Grasmere, Westmoreland. 

Parminter, Rev. W. G., Minister of the 
English Church, Dieppe, to Caroline Louisa, 
widow of A. O. Saunders, Esq. 

Serrell, Rev. H. Digby, r. of Podymore Mylton, 
Somerset, to Laura Anne, d. of J. Arm- 
strong, Esq., of Cavendish-place, Bath. 

Stanton, Rev. Vincent J., assist. c. of St. 
Peter's, Stepney, to Lucy Ann, second d. 
of the late J. Head, Esq., of Ipswich. 

Sweeting, Rev. Henry, wd of Queen's 
College, to Margaret, third d. of the late 

® L, Reynolds, Esq., of Paxton Hall. 

Teysseire, Rev. E,, to Louisa E. H., only d., of 

enry Rochas, Esq., of Burton Crescent. 

Tufnell, Rev. W., of Great Waltham, Essex, 
to Elizabeth, widow of Lieut.-Col. Thompson, 
of the 68th regiment, 

Wilkinson, Rev. Wm. Geo., v. of Ellerton, 
Yorkshire, to Dorothy, y. d. of J. W. 
Wright, Esq., of Eyam, Derbyshire. 

Wood, Rev, Samuel, B.A, to Elizabeth, only 
: of the late J. Stanley, Esq., of Birming- 

ain. 
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EVENTS OF THE MONTH, 


N.B. The Events are made up to the 22nd of each Month. 


TESTIMONIALS OF RESPECT 
Have been received by the following Clergymen— 


Rev. James Lundy Brown, late curate 
of Stratton St. Mary, some of the best 
works in divinity, from the parishioners, 

Rev. C, Easther, a communion service, 
by the pupils of the Grammar-school, 
Richmond, Yorkshire, on his retiring from 
the second mastership of that school. 

Rev. C. P, Eyre, M.A., Curate of St, 
Giles’s, Reading, a purse of gold, from 
the parishioners, 

Rev. G. W. Lamprey, a purse of sixty 
sovereigns, by the parishioners of the 
Holy Trinity Church, Chester. 

Rev. Thomas Leigh, M.A., Rector of 
St. Magnus the Martyr, with St. Mar- 
garet, New Fish-street. 

Rev. R. V. Rogers, late assistant cu- 
rate, of Droxford, Hants. 

Rev. G,. Salt, a service of plate, from 
the inhabitants of Edgbaston and Wem, 
Shropshire. 

Rev. J. H. Sharwood, late minister of 
St. Paul’s Church, Cheltenham, 

Rev, J. Williams, curate of Cleobury 
Mortimer, a silver coffee-pot, by the inha- 
bitants. 

Rev. Dr. Wolff, a silver tea-pot and 
cream jug, by the parishioners of High 
Hoyland, Yorkshire, on his leaving the 
curacy of that place. 


BEDFORDSHIRE. 

A handsome monument bas lately been 
erected in Oundle church, by the subscrip- 
tions of neighbours, pupils, and friends, in 
the memory of the late Rev. J. Shillibeer, 
late Head Master, of Oundle Grammar 
School, and Rector of the adjoining parish 
of Stoke Doyle. 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

We beg to call the attention of our 
readers tothe models of baptismal fonts, 
published (ander the sanction and patron- 
age of the Cambridge Camden Society) by 
Mr. Hutt, of Cambridge. ‘These models 
are almost indispensably necessary, not 
only to ecclesiologists, but to all persons 
employed in church building or restora- 
tion, 

CHESHIRE. 
Cursten Catusprar.—We rejoice to 


learn that the subscription, for the purpose 


of adorning the eastern end of this vener. 
able cathedral with a handsome painted 
window is progressing most satisfactorily ; 
and we trust that all who take an inte- 
rest in the restoration of those ancient 
ecclesiastical edifices, which are the glory 
and pride of the land, to their pristine 
magnificence, will promote this laudable 
project with their liberal contributions, 


DEVONSHIRE, 


Exerer.—On Tuesday, 4th of April, 
the Lord Bishop of Exeter pronounced his 
judgment in the case of Voysey v. Martin, 
reported in our last number. His lord- 
ship said, after a review of the facts, in 
consideration of this being the first case 
of the kind in which proceedings had been 
taken—of Mr. Martin’s general good cha- 
racter — his inexperience — the admitted 
absence of any sordid motive—and, he 
feared, the too prevalent practice of many 
of his seniors in the ministry, he availed 
himself of the discretion vested in him, 
and took this occasion rather to proclaim 
the law, than to enforce its penalties, 
He therefore admonished Mr. Martin of 
his error, and sentenced him to pay 10/. 
nomine expensarum. He expressed his 
hope that this case would operate as a 
warning, and said, considering the evils 
resulting from irregular marriages, the 
public would have a right to expect that 
such leniency should not he repeated. 

The Bishop of Exeter has found it neces. 
sary to claim the protection of the magis- 
trates against a lunatic, the Rev. W, H, 
Tucker, who, baving been removed from 
a curacy, bad sent letters to bis lordship, 
threatening to take his life, It appears 
that the unhappy gentleman bas been 
several times in a lunatic asylum, and he 
has again been placed under restraint, 

The Lord Bishop of Exeter, on Monday, 
the 8rd of April, consecrated the church. 
yard of St. John the Apostle and Evan. 
gelist, at Tipton, in the parish of Ottery 
St. Mary. ‘There are now three burying- 
grounds attached to that important parish ; 
the extent of accommodation for inter- 
ments (after allowing for the sites of the 
respective churches) having been nearly 
doubled within the last three years, The 
Right Rev. Bishop Coleridge received 
our respected diocesan and a numerous 
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party of the neighbouring gentry and 
clergy, with his usual bospitality, at his 
house at Salston, on their return trom the 
ceremony. 


DORSETSHIRE. 


Frome.—The ceremony of laying the 
first stone of the schools for the district of 
Christ Church, in this parish, took place 
on Wednesday, the 22nd of March. After 
attending divine service at the parish 
chureh, ‘the children, now occupying a 
temporary school-room, walked in proces- 
sion, accompanied by their respective 
teachers, to the site selected for the build. 
ing, and which had been kindly presented 
by ‘TI. Bunn, Esq., who has always evinced 
a lively interest in the moral and social 
improvement of the town, and to whom it 
is indebted for some useful decorations, 
The stone was laid by Geo. Sheppard, Esq., 
after which appropriate prayers were 
offered up by the Rev. R. J. Meade, in- 
cumbent of Christ Church. The children 


were then regaled, and the numerous as- 
semblage separated. 


ESSEX. 

Beainrree Cuauren-rate Casr.—'The 
Court of Arches, at its meeting on Saturday, 
the 15th of April, was informed that it 
was intended to move for a prohibition in 
the Court of the Queen’s Bench in the 
cause known as the Braintree Church-rate 
Case. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE, 


Cuurcu or Sr. Many ve Crvyretr.— 
Great as were the expectations raised by 
the gradual exposure of the long- hidden 
work of art which this church contained, 
we confess that we little anticipated the 
sight of the architectural beauties which 
have been disinterred from bebind the 
hideous incrustations of monuments of the 

17th and 18th centuries, by which they 
bad been so long encumbered and con- 
cealed. ‘These had not only blocked up 
the exquisite tabernacle work of the 
eastern niches, sedilia, A&c., which had 
heen cut away for their special accommo- 
dation, but even portions of the Word of 
God, and the symbol of the primitive 
cburch’s faith, The Lord’s Prayer and 
the Creed, evidently very early specimens 
of these formula, put up according to the 
canon of Elizabeth's time, had heen ob- 
scured and destroyed by these modern ex- 
crescences. These monuments have, how- 
ever, been carefully removed and refixed 
on the walls of the aisles and transepts, 
wherever the least injury could be in- 
flicted on the general design and details of 
the building. Many of our readers are 


EVENTS OF THE MONTH, 


probably aware that it is in contemplation 
to fill the eastern window with stained 
glass, as the fittest memorial of the Rey. 
J. G. Dowling, the late revered and be- 
loved rector of the parish, Whensuch a 
window is completed and sheds its ‘dim 
relizious light” over the delicate and 
varied tracery around, we feel justified in 
predicting that it will be as interesting 
and imposing a chancel as could be found 
in any parish church throughout the king- 
dom, and that strangers will visit St. Mary's 
as one of the finest specimens of church 
architecture for which the “bright city” 
is so justly renowned, We heartily con- 
gratulate the Rev. A. Sayers upon the 
success which has hitherto attended his 
zealous and spirited exertions, and we 
sincerely bope that he will be enabled to 
meet with sufficient aid and co-operation 
for carrying out the restoration of the en- 
tire church in a suitable manner. We 
are happy to be able to add that our re- 
spected diocesan has given the sum of 
20, towards the restoration of this fine 
old structure. —Gloucester Chronicle. 

On Tuesday, 4th of April, pursuant to a 
requisition to the Ven. the Archdeacon of 
Gloucester, that he would summon a meet- 
ing of the archdeaconry, for the purpose of 
considering the propriety of petitioning 
the legislature against the proposed union 
of the sees of Bangor and St. Asaph, which 
requisition was signed by eighty clergy- 
men, a meeting took place in the cathedral 
library, the use of which was kindly ac- 
corded by the dean and chapter for that 
purpose: the Ven. the Archdeacon in the 
chair, A series of resolutions were passed, 
and a petition to both houses of parliame nt 
unanimously adopted, earnestly praying a 
repeal of so much of the Act 6 and 7 Will. 
LV. cap. 77, as provides for the union of 
the above-named sees, 

The Directors of the Great Western 
Railway Company have appropriated 
room in one of sheir new buildings in 
Swindon New Town, under the licence of 
the bishop of the diocese, for the purpose 
of attording means of divine worship to 
their various servants lately located there, 
the Rev. J. Grooby the vicar of the parish, 
delivered an excellent and appropriate dis- 
course to a large and attentive congrega- 
tion, on Sunday, the 16thof April. Itis 
with pleasure we announce that active 
measures are in progress for the erection 
of acburch at that station by subscription, 
and amongst the many liberal subscribers 
we have to record the munificent gift of 
the Rev. Mr. Grooby of 100/., and of 14 
acre of ground for the site of the church, 
by Colonel Vilet.—Railway Times. 
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HAMPSHIRE, 


Rype.—W ithin the last fortnight, thirty- 
two new members have joined the Ryde 
District Association of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts. —Hants Advertiser. 


HEREFORDSHIRE. 


Hernerorp.—On the 2ist of March, the 
first stone of a new parish church at Brose- 
ley, was laid by the Honourable Miss 
Forrester. ‘The Jate edifice contained not 


more than 780 sittings, about 50 only of 


which were free and available to the wants 
of the poor, whilst the population of the 
parish exceeds 4500, To supply so la- 
mentable a deficiency of church-accommo- 
dation, a subscription has in consequence 
been set on foot for the erection of a new 
church, on the site of the old one, capable 
of holding 1200 sittings, 700 of which are 
tobe entirely free. ‘The friends of the 
undertaking met at the Town Ifall, and, 
headed by the parish officers, and 550 
school-children, proceeded to the site, ac- 
companied by twenty- six of the neigh- 
bouring clergy, anda great concourse of 
people, the choir chanting the 8: ath Psalm. 
The Ven. Archdeacon Vickers delivered a 
very impressive ac idress, and the rector, 
the Honourable Orlando Forrester, read 
the service selected for the occasion, and 
the whole assemblage seemed much im- 
pressed by a ceremony having for its ob- 
ject the foundation of a sanctuary, which, 
under God’s blessing, will be of such in- 
estimable advantage to a large population 
in this and future generations, Among 
the company present, exclusively of the 
Honourable Mr., Mrs., and Miss Forrester, 
and the Ven. Archdeacon Vickers, and 
nearly the whole of the inhabitants of the 
parish, were Thomas Whitmore, Esq., 
with Mrs. and the Misses Whitmore, the 
Lady Bernard, the Rev. Dr. Rowley, Xc. 
Tur Facrory Bri1.—A meeting of the 
members of the Huntingdonshire Educa- 
tional Board has been held at the ‘Town 
Hall, Huntingdon, to consider the educa- 
tional clauses of the Factory Bill, and to 
determine whether it was desirable to pe- 
tition the House of Commons in support of 
them. The meeting was attended by the 
rural deansand a large e andinfluential bo dy 
of the clergy; and after some discussion, 
wen ion was resolved upon, and nume-~- 
isly signed, It was the geueral feeling 
the meeting that the bill, as it now 
stands, might be adopte dd by the clergy 
Without any sacrifice of principle, and 
that it was expedient, in con sequence of 


the determined opposition made to the 
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, 


educational clauses by various parties, to 
assure the t overnment of their support, 
KENT. 
Faversuaw.—A petition from the clergy 
ot Faversham, against the union of the sees 
of Bangor and St. Asaph, bas been pre- 


sented to the House of Lords by the Lord 
Bishop of Chester. 


LANCASHIRE, 
Fecrestasrieat. Covrts Birt. — The 
clergy of the dean ery of Manchester have 
taken the initiative WT pet itioning ac ainst 
this measure: and we hope to see the pe- 
titions, now lyi ing for Signature, exten sively 
subscribed by th © laity, who are really the 


parties most deeply concerned in the 
matter, 


LEICESTERSHIRE, 

S1onry Sranton.—The parish church 
of this place was re-opened on April 4 
when two sermons were preac hed by the 
Rev. Hugh Stowell, M.A., of Manchester, 
and the Rev. C.J. Vaughan, M.A., Vicar 
of St. Martin’s, Leicester; a sermon was 
also preached on Sunday, the Oth, by the 
Rev. H. K. Richardson, M.A., Rector of 
Leire, The congregations were numerous 
and respectable. The collections amounted 
to 2771. 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 

The Dean and Chapter of Lincoln have 
been for some time past, very laudably 
occupied, in the restoration of the ve- 
nerable fabric, The broad tower; it ap- 
pears, is to be the object of regard this 
year, and scaffolds are now fixed on the 
south side to restore all that rich tracery 
which has in any way yielded to the de- 
stroying band of time. — 


MIDDLESEX. 

Tue Vestas Acr.—Meetings of the 
vestries of the parish of St. Marviebone 
and St. Pancras were held on the 26th of 
March, at which it was sgreed that, with 
the co-operation of other parishes, and the 
assistance of the members for the borough 
of Marylebone and others, the Bill forthe 
Repeal or Amendment of Sir a Ilob- 
house’s Act should be watched in Parlia- 
ment with a view to oppose the measure. 

IncorroratTip Cuvnen-Burtping So- 
cipety.—We are glad tohold out, for the 
imitation of other influential companies in 
the City of London, the fact, that on the 
Worshipful Company of Grocers becomin: tg 
acquainted with the ex! austed state of the 
funds of the above society, they voted the 
sum of 250/, in aid thereof. This isa 
second donation from that company, they 
having, at the formation of the society. 
given 500L 
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The Bishop of London preaches the 
annual sermon in May, of the London So- 
ciety for Promoting Christianity among 
the Jews. 

On Thursday morning, the 13th of April, 
his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury 
held a general confirmation for young per- 
sons resident in the City of London, at St. 
Mary-le-Bow, Cheapside, when between 
300 and 400 young persons solemnly re- 
newed their baptismal vows; the Arch- 
bishop explained to the candidates the 
nature of the rite, shewing its apostolic 
origin, and its prevalence in the primitive 
church. ‘The church was crowded during 
the performance of the ceremony. 

The Bishop of London has presented a 
handsome donation to the building fund 
for the new French Protestant Episcopal 
Churcb, which church, we are informed, 
is intended to be built in the new street 
leading from Oxford-street to Holborn. 

Tur Reoistrarion Acr, — Petitions 
have recently been got up, in several 
places, against the Act forthe Registration 
of Births, deaths, and Marriages, setting 
forth that it entails upon the country a 
heavy expense, whilst the community at 
large derive no adequate advantage from 
it; that the same results which the legis- 
lature bad in view when passing the act, 
might be obtained without expense to the 
country, ifeach officiating minister would, 
at the time of baptizing a child, register 
its birth as well as baptism; and also, at 
the interment of every corpse, would re- 
gister the time of death as well as that of 
burial, provided such registration were 
made legal in courts of law,—The act as 
regards marriages is made almost exclu- 
sively for dissenters, and 1s greatly aiding 
in unchristianizing the community, by 
doing away with the solemnity of mar- 
riage as a religious contract, as well as 
the sacrament of baptism, especially 
amongst the lower orders; and, there- 
fore, praving the legislature to take into 
consideration the necessity for some alte- 
ration in the said act, 

Sons or THE Crency.— The anniver- 
sary festival will be held in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral on Thursday, the 11th instant. 
The rehearsal of the music will take place, 
as usual, on the preceding Tuesday. 

A Confirmation of the juvenile nobility 
and gentry was held on Maundy Thursday ; 
in the Chapel Royal, St. James's 

Mission to Cnina.—The Lord Bishop 
of London will issue a pastoral letter, with 
an especi al reference to the Church in 
China, directing a collection to be made 
in the churches of his diocese on the Sun- 


dav after Ascension dav. 


EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 


Cuurcu Extenstox.—A bill bas been 
presented to the House of Lords by the 
Bishop of Lincoln, and read a first time, 
entitled, ‘* A bill for facilitating the making 
of better provision for the spiritual wants 
of places within her Majesty’s dominions.” 

Her Majesty the Queen Dowager has 
generously contributed 20/, towards the 
erection of a district church at Kensal- 
green ; 201. in aid of the funds for erecting 
a new chapel in the neighbourhood of 
Chelsea Hospital ; 25/. towards the endow- 
ment of Parr Church, near St. Lelen’s, 
Lancashire; and 20]. towards the pro- 
posed united school for the parishes of 
Bishopstone, Mansel Lacy, and Yazor, 
Herefordshire. 

Society ror THE PROPAGATION oF Tut 
Gosrr.. —- The annual meeting of the 
Ilornsey committee was held in Crouch- 
end chapel on the 20th of March, G. Buck- 
ton, 'sq., inthe chair. The meeting was 
extremely well attended; and great in- 
terest was excited, especially among the 
poorer inhabitants of the village, After 
the usual prayers, and a short report, re- 
solutions expressive of contidence in the 
society, of its claims upon a Christian 
public, and of the importance of its great 
objects, were moved and seconded, Among 
those who addressed the meeting were the 
— T. Jackson (of Stepney); the Rev. 

- Thomson, missionary at Tanjore; Pro- 
a Browne ; ; the Rev. E. “3 kins ; the 
Rev. M. Biggs; the Rev. J. Jackson; 
and H, Trower, Esq. Mr. Thomson gave 
a very painful description of the state of 
idolatry in India, and stated some very 
encouraging facts illustrative of the ad- 
vantages which had resulted from the 
missions and schools of the society. The 
subscriptions in the parish for the year, 
amount to 150/. At the close of the pro- 
ceedings the doxology was sung, and the 
blessing given, and a collection made, 
which amounted to 142. 

Curist’s Hosprrat.—On Faster Sun- 
day, the boys educated in this ancient 
foundation, according to custom, had their 
public supper in the great hall. The sight 
was one of peculiar interest. Shortly be- 
fore seven o'clock, the Duke of Cambridge, 
and the Duchess of Gloucester, entered 
the hall. They were received by the 
committee of the governors and other 
authorities. ‘There were also present, the 
Lord Mayor, the Sheriff of London, sever! 
of the aldermen, the Duke of Cleveland, 
the Marchioness of Downshire, and many 
other persons of rank and influence, [be 
boys sung the 100th Psalm, after which 
the form of prayer, written by Compton, 
Bishop of London, was read, and also the 
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lessons of the day from the bible. Grace 
was then said, and the boys sat down to 
supper. At the conclusion, grace was 
said, the hymn for Easter sung, and the 
anthem chanted, At the conclusion of the 
anthem, tbe boys paraded round the room, 
bowing to the company, and then took 
their departure. By half-past eight o'clock 
the whole ceremony terminated, 


NORFOLK. 


On the 6th of April, the fourth meeting 
of the members of the Lynn Ecclesiastical 
Architectural Society, was held at the 
Guildhall, the Rev. FE. Edwards in the 
chair. Several new members being pro- 
posed and elected, the subject for consi- 
demation was ‘* Windows,” on which a 
paper was read by the Rev. E. FE. Blen- 
cowe, which he illustrated by ap propriate 
drawings in architecture of different ages, 
Another paper by Mr. W. ‘Taylor, on “the 
same subject, comprehending likewise a 
view of the furniture and ornaments of 
churches generally. The Rev. A. Moore 
also produced the plans of the new chapel 
of ease about to be erected in the parish 
of Walpole St. Peter’s, which were unani- 
mously approved, Some drawings of rare 
details in churches in the neighbourhood 
were exhibited by the Rey. F. Le Mann, 
and were much admired. ‘The subject 
announced for the next meeting was 
“Towers.” It is not too much to expect 
that considerable restorations will result 
from this society ;— it gains strength 
daily, and the object which it — lates 
—of supporting those stately fabrics, the 
monuments and genius of their venerable 
founders, must, if regarded only in a na- 
tional point of view, receive the highest 
commendation from every unprejudiced 
mind, Some of these once-beautiful 
Structures are fast verging to decay. 

NORTHUMBERLAND, 

Cuuren Rare.—Parish of St. Andrew's, 
Veweastle.—The poll commenced at nine 
o clock on Friday morning, and was con- 
tinued during the d: ay. At the close, the 
numbers stood:—Against the rate, 625; 
for the rate, 54. The poll recommenced 
on Saturday morning, and finally closed 
in the afternoon, when the numbers were— 
Against the rate, 1735; for the rate, 119; 
majority, 616, Iti is deeply to be reg retted 
the churchwardens had recourse to a poll, 
as the law authorizes them to levy a rate, 
without consulting the parishioners, for 
the necessary repairs of the church. 

His Grace the Duke of Northumberland 
has given the munificent sum of 50/. in aid 


of the enlargement of the Berwick Charity 
School, 
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OXFORDSHIRE. 


The Rev. Dr. Warnetord has, by deed, 
couveyed to Lord Redesdale, the Rev, V- 
Thomas, W. Dickens, Fsq., F. Colville 
Msy., and the Rev. R. Farratt, bis estate 
at Ilellingly, Sussex, containing 737 acres, 
called Broad Estate, as also bis impro- 
priate rectory of [lellingley, and bis Manor 
of Warlington, in trust, for promoting the 
special objects of the Radcliffe Lunatic 
Asylum, Oxford. 


SOMERSETSHIRE. 


Cuurcen Extension. — Addresses in 
favour of church extension from the clergy 
of the deaneries of Axbridge, Bath, Bed- 
minster, Bridgewater, Castle Cary, Crew- 
kerne, Dunster, Frome, Llchester, Mers- 
ton, Taunton, and Pawlet, in the county 
of Somerset, and the diocese of Bath and 
Wells, most numerously and respectably 
signed, have been preset nted to the Queen, 
the Arc hbishop of Canterbury acting for 
the Lord Bishop of the diocese. Petitions 
from the same parties for the like objects 
have been presented to the [louse of Com- 
mons by the county members. 

Yrovit.—There is every prospect of 
one or two new churches being commenced 
in this town in the course of a few months, 
The Pitney committee are also actively 
engaged in preparing plans for the erection 
of a new church in that parish, where 
they possess an ample endow ment in glebe 
lands and rectorial tithes. 

The new church at Shipbam was opened 
for divine service on the 17th of April, 
when a sermon was preached by the Hon. 
and Rev, W. Towry Law, and a collection 
made in aid of the building fund. 

The General Committee of the Church 
Building Association assembled at Wells, 
on Tuesday, the 4th of April, to transact 
the usual business of the Association. 
The members present were :—The Ven. 
Archdeacon Brymer, in the chair, Right 
Hon. Lord Cork, the Hlon. and Rev. the 
Chancellor of the diocese, the Rev, the 
Special Commissary, Hon. and Rev. R, 
Boyle, Rev. ¢ mg Bernard, Rev. H. M. 
Scarth, Rev. C. Deedes, Major Warbur- 
ton, W. M. Pandan Esq., A. Moody, 
Esq., and Rev. W. Gunning. 

A meeting was subsequently held of the 
General Committee of the Diocesan Cu- 
rates’ Fund Society, when the grants to- 
wards the emp ‘loyment of an additional 
curate in the parish of St. James, launton, 
and in the parish of liminater, were re- 
newed, At this meeting the Special 
Commissary announced that he had re- 
ceived an anonymous donation of 70/. from 
Taunton, which, baving been placed at his 
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disposal without restriction, be had applied — Sockett, recently assembled at St. 
the sum of 50/, to this society for general PVhilip’s Vestry, for the purpose of meet- 
purposes, ing the Rey. J. M. Rodwel!, the Secre- 


On Wedoesday, the Sth of April, a tary ofthe Society for providing Additional 
quarterly meeting of the Diocesan Board Curates in Populous Parishes, The Rey, 
of Education wasalsoheldat Wells,andwas J. Garbett, the Rural Dean, having been 
atteuded by twenty membersof the Board. called to the chair, stated that he had 
Among other business transacted, a letter convened the meeting in compliance with 
was read from the National Society, as the request of certain of his rey. brethren, 
were the answers returned to sundry ques- and in consequence of a correspondence 
tions respecting the measures taken by the which had been opened with him by Mr, 
Board and its District Boards, for extend. Rodwell, with the approval of the bishop 
ing the education of the poor within the of the diocese, The object of the society 
last four years; the information was con- was expressed in its title; it was similar 
sidered of much importance, and was di- to the Pastoral Aid Society, which was 
rected to be entered on the minutes, and rendering important assistance in this town 
to be printed in the next annual report. and district; there were, however, points 

SUFFOLK. of difference which might induce a pre- 
ference of the one society to the other, 
The necessities of the church in poor po- 
pulous districts were far greater than any 
existing institutions could supply ; and it 
was impossible not to feel the intense 
claims which such an object as the one 
proposed by this society bad in view, It 
Was not necessary to go beyond this town 
to witness the wretched and inadequate 

SURREY, revenues of some of the churches in popu- 

Rovar. Musiricence,—The Rector of lous districts, and also the pressure upon 
Msher has received, through Sir Henry the labours and miserable resources of 
Wheatley, the sum of 501, being the mu- ™a&ny most excellent clergymen, who 
nificent gift of Her r Majesty, to be distri- were literally sinking under the com- 
buted, in such manner as the Kector may bined weight of toil and poverty, In fact, 
think best, among the poorer classes intbat ™any new churches could not have been 
parish and in the neighbourbood of Clare- opened, or kept open, except by the aid ot 


The Duke of Grafton, Lord Lieutenant 
of Suifolk, bas given 1001, the Marquis of 
Bristol, 1004, Lord Calthorpe, 5ol., Earl 
Jermyn and Mr. Baron Rolfe, 20l. each, 
towards the restoration of Norman Tower, 
at Bury St. Edmund’s, erected in the reign 
of William the Conqueror, as a grand 
portal to the church of Abbot Baldwin. 


mont, such societies. ‘The rev. Ecoteetnan con- 
SUSSEX, cluded by calling upon Mr. Rodwell, who, 

in bis address, stated the limited income 

Hasinounsy.—A number of handbills of the society, the assistance which it ren- 


have been distributed in this place, signed dered, and the impossibility of extending 
hy the vicar and curate of this parish, and = its aid to manv pressing calls, owing to the 
by the nel ghbouring clergymen, contain- exhaustion of its funds. The rev. gentle- 
lug resolutions passed at a meeting lately man said that, inextending the society, bis 
held at Westham, with a view to promote efforts were directed through the consti 
the better observance of the Sabbath. We tuted authorities of the echureh —_ the 
cordially wish theiretiorts may beattended bishops, archdeacons, and rural deans; 
with success. and that, by these means, be had rece sntly 
WARWICKSHIRE, been oust led to awaken the attention of 
A new church is about to be erected in many of the clergy in different parts to 
the parish of Mancetter, Warwickshire, the necessities of the cburch in Poor po- 
in consequence of the great increase of po- pulous districts. The Rev. Archer Clive, 
pulation, rector of Solihull, proposed the formation 
Apvpirionat Curatrs’ Socrety.—A nu- of an association for Birmingham and tis 
merous body of the clergy of Birming- neighbourhood, observing that, in his own 
ham and its neighbourhood, <a r the parish, he had recently revived the olier- 
Revs. A. Clive, H. Woolley, J. P. Lee, tory on communion Sundays: not contin- 
S. Gedge, RK. Kennedy, S. F. Morgan, ing it to the communicants, but collecting 
C. Craven, ‘. Nunns, P. Crowther, 1. from the whole coneregation, and call! 
Spooner, W. Spry, B. Spurrell, J. W. upon them not to limit their gitts to the 
Downes, J. Harrison, W. B. Smith, J. trivial amount of which sacramental oller- 
Smith, J. Oldknow, ee Campbell, H. lose, ings so commonly consisted, Hithe rlo 
— Farebrother, FE. Dales, R. Biackley, A. this attempt had been successful, and be 
O,. Wellsted, A. Bavnbam, If. Pixell, and hoped it would he possible to revive the 
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design of the church, in having the Offer- 
tory every Sunday, which would be to in- 
crease, rather than diminish, the alms for 
the poor, and would also raise a consider- 
able fund for the religious societies of the 
church. Theproposal for forming an asso- 
ciation was seconded by the Rev. H. Wool- 
ley, rector of Handsworth, and unani- 
mously adopted. The Bishop of Worces- 
ter and the Archdeacon of Cov entry, whose 
concurrence with the object of the meeting 
was stated by the chairman, were re- 
quested, by resolutions, to accept the 
offices of patron and vice-patron, and Jas. 
gf I'sq., that of treasurer. The Revs. 

. Craven and T, Nunns were appointed 
souendie, after which a vote of thanks 
was passed to the secretary of the parent 
society, and to the chairman, for convening 
and presiding, and the meeting was then 
dissolved, 

Arrangements for “ providing collegiately 
for the board, lodging, and tutelary care of 
the students of the Royal School of Medicine’ 
are rapidly progressing. A valuable Re- 
port on the “ Kducational and subsidiary 
provisions of this Institution,” set forth in 
a printed letter, addressed to the Rey. Dr. 
Warneford, from the pen of that accom- 
plished scholar, the Rev. V. Thomas, is 
now 1n course of private circulation amongst 
the patrons and friends. This important 
document has been laid before ber Majesty 
and Prince Albert. We add a short ex- 
tract from a communication addressed to 
the honorary secretary, from the Earl of 
Stamford and Warrington :— The great 
advantage which the “Bissdeahon Royal 
School of Medicine and Surgery would 
eventually derive from its being formed 
into a collegiate institution for the tutelary 
care and collegiate instruction of its pupils, 

makes me feel most anxious that it may be 

carried into eflect. I request you to put 
down my name as a subscriber of one hun- 
dred pounds, and I shall rely on your kind- 
ness to inform me when and to whom the 
mouey is to be paid,” 


WILTSHIRE. 


Sauiseury Diocesan Cuvuren BuitorG 
Soctrry.—The second quarterly meeting 
of the Committee of the Diocesan Church 
Building Association was held in 
Close, Salisbury, on ‘Tuesday, April 4 
when ‘the business transacted was of av ery 
important and interesting nature—grants to 
the amount of more than SUO/, baving been 


voted, Theattendance of the members of 


the committee was very full—comprising 
the Ven. Archdeacon Lear (in the chair) ; 
Rev, Precentor Hamilton, Hon and Rev, 
C. A, Harris, Ven. Archdeacon Macdonald, 


Rev. Canon Fisher, A. Ifussey, Fsq., J 
H. Jacob, Esq., (Tressqese) ) Revs, C. 
Wrottesly, F. Dyson, W. Dansey, W. E. 
Hony, J. Watts, F. W. phen T. Mozley, 
N. Smart, J. Ward, and G. P. Lowther, 
Secretary. At this meeting, it was an- 
nounced that the donations to the present 
time, collected under the Bishop's letter 
in behalf of the Society, amounted to 
1460l, 12%s. Gd. : and additional annual sub- 
scribers had been obtained to the amount 
of 2261. 16s. 

‘The patronage of the Vicarage of Alder- 
bury, with the chapels of Pitton-and Far- 
ley annexed (now vacant by the death of 
the Rey. Ilugh Stephens), is vested by a 
recent Act of Parliament, in the Lord 
Dishop of Salisbury. 

The Lord Bishop of Salisbury will con- 
secrate the new church at Crockerton, near 
Warminster, on the 20th of this month, 

Scnoot ror Sons or ChenGymMeEeN anv 
Oruens.—This institution is expected to 
come into full operation, and with the most 
cheering prospect of success, about Mid- 
summer next, The council, consisting of 
eighteen life governors (one half being 
clergymen, the other half laymen,) have, 
together with the Lord Bishop ot Salis- 
bury, who has accepted the office of pa- 
tron, been anxiously engaged in forming a 
scheme for the future management of the 
school, of which the following are the lead- 
ing features :—The course of general study 
will approximate pretty closely to that 
pursued at Eton and Harrow, especial care 
being had to the religious instruction of the 
pupils, ‘The Castle Hotel, a commodious 
edifice, situated in the town of Marlbo- 
rough, in Wiltshire, bas been selected as 

the most central, and consequently the 
most convenient site. When the arrange- 

ments now in progress are complete, there 

will be ample accommodation for 200 pu- 
pils, independent of the head-masters, 
ushers, and servants’ apartments. ‘There 
are already 1370 subscribers, a great num- 
ber having qualified as life governors, and 
the sum subscribed, including donations, 
somewhat exceeds 14,000/, It is calcu. 
lated that about SO0O/. will defray the in- 


cidental charges of outfit. ‘Two-thirds of 


the pupils are to be sons of clergymen, and 
one-third sons of laymen, ‘The school will, 
to some extent, be a self-supporting insti- 
tution, as the friends of the pupils will be 
required to pay a small sum towards the 
maintenance of the establishment. 


WORCESTERSHIRE. 


At a quarterly meeting of the Worcester 
Diocesan Board of Kducation, held on the 
12th of April, the bishop of the diocese in 
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the chair, a grant of 15/, was made towards 
the erection of a new school-room at Stock- 
ton, near Southam, Warwickshire ; and a 
grant of 20/. in support of the schools 
established at Cradlev, near Stourbridge, 
At the same meeting, Captain Pearsoa was 
elected secretary to the society, in the 
room of the Rev. W. Holden. 

The committee of the Boys’ National 
School in Worcester have determined on 
erecting a commodious building in a more 
eligible situation than the present school- 
house, Itis proposed to erect two school- 
rooms, each capable of accommodating two 
hundred and fifty children. The probable 
cost of the site and the edifice will be about 
1000 Her Majesty the Queen Dowager 
has forwarded 10/. to the committee in 
furtherance of this object. 

The first compartment of the new chancel 
window for St. Michael’s Church, Worces- 
ter, bas been fixed, and may be regarded 
as an instalment towards a much-wisbed- 
for improvement to this beautiful little 
church. The design and style of glazing 
of the ancient glass bas been adopted, and 
the Mosaic-like appearance and richness 
of colour, which so distinguished the an- 
cient example, bas been very successfully 
imitated. 


YORKSHIRE, 
New Cuurcu.—On Wednesday, April 


Sth, the foundation-stone of the intended 


new church at Yeadon, in the parish of 


Guiseley, was laid by Benjamin Tbomp- 
son, Esq., of Park Gate, Guiseley. One 
acre of ground for the site and churchyard 
was given by Richard Barwick, E'sq., Low 
Hall, Yeadon. ‘The stone for the church 
was given by John Womersley, Esq., 
Mawcroft House, Rawdon. ‘lbere wasa 
numerous attendance both of the clergy 
and of the laity, and the whole proceedings 
were regarded with great interest. The 
church (dedicated to St. John ihe Evan- 
gelist) will bein the early English style, 
and will cost, itis supposed, 2000 guineas, 
to be defrayed by local subscriptions, and 
grants from different Church Building 
Societies. 

Harirax.—The “ Gazepte” of Tuesday, 
March 14th, 1843, announces an order in 
Council, assigning chapelry districts, under 
16 sec. 59 Geo. III, ¢, 154, to the chapels 
of St. James, in the town of Halifax, St. 
Martin at Brighouse, St. John at Ovenden, 
St. George at Sowerby, and at St. Andrew 
at Stainland—all in the parish of Halifax. 


WALES, 


( From a Correspondent.) —A public meet- 
ing was beld at the Welsh school-room, on 
Monday, the 10th of April, to memorialize 
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the trustees to restore the services of the 
church conformably to the act of parlia- 
meut—an alteration in the hours of which 
had given much dissatisfaction; and that 
as its incumbent, the Rev. Robert Davies, 
has retired, the present is the fitting time 
to urge the claims of the Welsh population 
on a charity intended expressly for their 
benefit. The memorialists, after denounc- 
ing the past management, express them- 
selves thus :—‘* That the appropriation of 
the only church belonging to a population 
of 40,000 Welsh residents to the use ot 
the English, during the most convenient 
hours of the Sabbath,—namely at eleven 
in the morning and balf-past six in the 
evening,—has been felt by the Welsh as a 
grievous wrong , but your memorialists are 
happy to state, that as soon as this feeling 
became known to the English congregation, 
they simultaneously withdrew from the 
church, and have since taken seats else- 
where.” There can be little doubt that 
the wrongs complained of will speedily be 
redressed, since it appears that the bishop 
of the diocese i isat length made acquainted 
with the real facts of the case. ‘Ihe trus- 
tees, under his lordship’s direction, pro- 
ceed to the election of a new incumbent on 
the Srd of May. 

The Rev. Dr. Casberd, Prebendary of 
Wells and Llandaff, who has for m: any 
years been the non- -resident incumbent ot 
the influential, important, and populous 
parishes of Trevethen-cum-'Talywayn, 
Lianover, and Mambilad, in the county of 
Monmouth, bas, much to his credit, and 
most d sinterestedly, resigned the whole 
of the above valuable preferments, amount- 
ing to no less than 1000/. per annum! in 
favour of the Rev. Thomas Davies, who 
for along period has most assiduously and 
zealously performed the duties attached to 
his sacred office as curate at Pontypool, a 
populous town in the parish of Trevethen. 
The livings bave been resigned with the 
understanding that Llanover, Talywayn, 
and Mambilad, are to be detached from 
the mother church, and a separate incum- 
bent appointed to each benetice. It is 
also understood that Llanover will be pre- 

sented to the old curate, the Rev. John 
Evans, who for nearly twenty years has 
been the faithful pastor of that parish.— 
Bristol Journal, 

Re-orpenine or Liannepr Cuurcu.— 
This cburch of Llanbedr has undergone 
a complete renovation, at the expense of 
315i., being the voluntary contributions of 
gentry and clergy, most of whom had no 
pecuniary interest whatever in the parish. 
Last Wednesday week, a very full congre- 
gation assembled at eleven o'clock, when 
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an impressive sermon was preached from 
Psalm xciii. 5, by the Rev. Mr. James, of 
Pwilbeli; and at five in the evening, the 
Rev. Mr. Price, rector of Llangelynin, 
preached an effective sermon from 1 Cor. 
x. Sand 4. The prayers were read by the 
Rey. John Evans, curate of the parish. 


each service, a collection was made for the 
poor of the parish on a valuable offertory 
silver plate, presented to the parish by a 
worthy clergyman, who also contributed 
munificently to the rebuilding of the chureh, 
and which hore the following inseription: 
* In usum Ecclesia de Llanbedr y cennin 


‘The sermons were listened to with marked Nuper restitutw, J. Hamer, A.M., Rectore, 
and pious attention throughout. All the  a.p. mpccextit, precique Cura et Labore 
expenses attendant upon the work were Joannis Evans, A.B. Presbyteri,” 

paid previous to the opening, and after F 





NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Tue note and pamphlet by ‘ Veles” is acknowledged: his determination gives the 
Editor no surprise. 

Two letters from ‘‘ Johannes + + +” are acknowledged, one continuing a contro- 
versy, which it is really a pity to move, on the title of Lord Bishop, in which he is, in 
the Editor’s opinion, quite wrong ; another requesting him to print the following extract 
from a New York journal, concerning certain feats of certain missionaries of the 
Methodist Episcopal Chureh of America, in juxta-position with the account of the death 
of Boniface, in Palmer’s Chureh History :-— 

* Arrac’ on Heppixncron.—On the loth of March, an attack was made by about 
three hundred natives, under a chief named Goterah, upon the methodist missionary 
station at Teddington [ King Tom's town | ; after an hour’s fighting, the assailants were 
repulsed, with the loss of their leader and thirty or forty men, which achievement was 
effected chiefly by two methodist missionaries and two native converts. The village 
contains fifty-two houses. The following account of the engagement is from the pen of 
Rev. Geo. S. Brown, one of the missionaries :— 

‘Last Saturday morning, about four o’clock, we were awakened in our town by the 
firing of a gun, about two miles from us. And while we were musing on what it could 
mean, we were again alarmed by the voice of several of our people exclaiming, * War is 
come! war iscome!’ Brother Sion Harris got out of bed immediately, and went out 
intown. But he returned in about one minute, and told me to be out of bed and load 
the guns, for war was at hand. I immediately arose, slipped on my clothes, and was on 
my knees to ask God to help us, By that time the enemy were within musket shot of 
the mission-house. Brother Harris went down and gave them the first shot, and was 
answered by ten or twelve muskets from the enemy, while I was loading muskets in the 
chamber. The natives cameon the path leading from Millsburgh, crossed the creeks near 
our house, and struck into my casava patch, at the corner of the woods, and in a straight 
direction towards the house. They completely covered the casava patch. It now began 
to be a little light. ‘The engagement by this time was well under way, and increased 
rapidly. ‘Tom's people sallied down toward the lower gate, and gave them a few shots, 
at which time one of his men received a slug through his bowels, and immediately came 
into my chamber with his intestines in his hands. 

‘ And notwithstanding Tom and his men retreated under the lee of the mission-house, 
yet they turned, as it were, the left wing of the enemy, who soon fell into the main body, 
directly back of the mission-house. And in less than one minute, they were running 
up and down the picket fence, about three rods from the house, as thick as bees around 
a hive. 

‘Brother Bennet Demory and brother Harris were the only two who stood in front, 
between the enemy and the house. They both stood their ground, and cut them down 
like mowers eutting grass. Meanwhile brother Jarvis Z. Nichols came into the 
chamber where I was loading muskets, (for we had eighteen muskets in the chamber, 
which we knew would go at every snap, and one hundred ready-made cartridges, 
and a keg of powder beside,*) and poured a stream of lead down upon them from the 
window, as fast as two boys could hand him loaded muskets. Inthe midst of all this, 
the enemy broke through the fence, and poured into the yard like bees. Brothers Harris 
and Demory now retreated to the door, in which both stood side by side, about two rods 
from them, with two muskets apiece, throwing buckshot into their bowels, hearts, and 


‘“* When Goterah attacked the natives at Millsburgh, fears were entertained about 
Heddington, and the governor supplied brother Brown with arms and ammunition for 
self-defence, This will account for his being so well prepared.— Ev.” 
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brains, like a tornado. Soon brother Nichols received a slug in his breast, at the 
window, which brought him tothe floor. He cried out,‘ Daddy, gun catch me.” The 
blood poured forth freely. I then sent him into a bed-room in the lee part of the house, 
He had given the enemy, who were not more than eight rods from the window where 
he stood, as thick as they could stand, loading and firing, about twenty shots. Beside 
all this, the air was darkened with poisoned arrows, flying in every direction. 

At this time—i. e., the fall of Nichols, I stepped immediately into his tracks, having 
eleven muskets loaded, and renewed the fire from the window. At this time the sun 
was up ; Goterah had got into the yard with a considerable number of his men, growl- 
ing like a mammoth lion, and rolling about on the ground, and saying to his men, 
‘ Come on, come on.’ But he soon fell a lifeless corpse, within two and a half rods of 
the house; supposed to be from a shot by brother Harris, who then stood with 
Demory. At this time I was directly over their heads, taking deliberate aim at fifties, 
who stood in thick groups, about five or six rods from the window, at which time some 
one of the enemy shot a nice tube out of my watch key, and spoiled it. The ball or slug 
went through the partition of sister Harris's room, and after straightening her hair, 
went out of the lee window. 

“ Three of their slugs entered the house about eight inches from the side of the door, 
five about ten inches, in various directions, around the window where I stood. How- 
ever, they soon found the current too strong, and the water too deep. 

** They laid hold of Goterah, their head man, made him their tail, turned their backs, 
and dragged him off; while Harris and Demory were peppering their hams with buck- 
shot. While they were gathering up their dead to tote off, [had the best chance of any 
to fire into the groups. But they soon slung their shattered bodies, and went off as if 
the wicked one was after them. But we were quite willing tosce them go. And if all 
hell had been let loose at once, they would not have made more noise, hooting and 
screaming, than they did. ‘There was terror in their war horns. 

“ ‘The engagement continued one hour and twenty-two minutes. After they were 
gone, we went out on the battle ground; and although they had carried off all their 
dead, except three big slab-sided fellows, yet I never saw such a scene before. There 
was blood and brains in every direction. We picked up their greegrees in handfuls. 
But, O, the path in which they went was one complete gore on both sides; yea, it 
stood in puddles. We picked up their fingers by the wayside. 

“ There could not have been less than three hundred warriors, and Goterah, the great 
champion leopard, at their head. They had been gone about an hour before anybody 
came to assist us. Zoda Quee came first ; and soon they rallied in from every quarter 
to our relief. ‘The Americans came from Millsburgh about twelve o'clock. Captain 
C. Barker, from Caldwell, with a company of twenty, all volunteers, arrived here about 
four o’clock in the afternoon, and all stood on guard for us the first night. 

“ On Sunday morning, about thirty men left this place, and took the path of the 
enemy, determined to follow it to the St. Paul’s river, to see what discoveries could be 
made in regard to the enemy. 

“ About sunset Zoda Quee's party returned with Goterah’s head in their hands. 

‘© Tt will be necessary for you to come as soon as possible, for I have stationed Simon 
Peter at Bango’s, to take charge of the little flock there, and he is under pay. Be- 
sides, I have hired four American soldiers to stay here until you come up. 1 wish you 
would immediately see the governor, and send us up a big gun. 

‘* My hand is so weak I am obliged to close this letter without further interesting 
particulars. Affectionately yours, Gero. S. Brown. 

Now the extract isa curious document enough, but why print it in juxta-position 
with the death of Boniface? Johannes rightly regards the missionaries in question 
merely as lay teachers: as such, and as schismatics, although the tone of exultation is 
bad enough, to be sure, they had the right of self-defence, and the papacy is certainly 
not in a state now which makes it very desirable to draw supplies of sympathy for it 
from the heroism of antiquity. 


Tur inquiries we have made relative to a subject brought before us by Mr. Musket 
have left us unwilling to agitate it. 

The Editor regrets the misplacing of a paragraph at the press in the last number, in 
the article in Church Matters on Education. ‘The last paragraph having been intended 
for insertion at the end of the last but two as they stand at present. ‘he numerous 
corrections to Mr, Wallis’s letter, however, must not be taken as rectifying mere typo- 
graphical errors. 

Errata in Last Numper.—Vage 487, two lines from the bottom of the page, for 
‘¢ London Missionary Society,” read Church Missionary,” | 





